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This little work now appears before the public for the 
third time, and on each occasion the circmnstanceshaTe'' 
materially differed. In the first instance, I should not 
have presumed to have undertaken the task, but for ^ 
the pressing solicitations, of many who were interested 
in the extensioi^i of those processes which have been 
here grouped together and described under the general 
term of Electro-Metallurgy. When writing the first 
volume, I had barely entered the profession which it 
has &llen to my lot to follow, and consequently I had 
ample time at my disposal. By an intense application 
to the study of the precipitation of metals by means 
of experiments, this volume, however incomplete, was 
produced. 

The public, however, looked with so fevourable an 
eye upon my earnest eniteivours, that speedily a large 
impression <rf the Hpik wM jSold, and the work was 
translated into the IfSfSiQli, whefe it had even a more 
rapid sale. Upon fKS Xeitended my former experi* 



ments, and the second editdon waa issued. Iq the pro- 
secution of both these editions, I did not rely upon my 
own experiments alone, but every manufactory was 
visited which I thought could furnish me with any 
&cts which might aid me in composing the work ; and 
I cannot re&ain from bearing testimony to the very 
kind manner in which I have been universally received 
by every person whom I have had occasion to consult. 

Throughout this work my readers cannot fail to 
observe that very many processes are detailed which 
are but very little described in other works. Perhaps 
it is only feir to mention, that many of these I have 
Icamt during the exercise of my profession ; and, being 
perfectly independent ^of the subject, many processes 
have been freely shown to me for publication, which 
would not be conmiunioated to an individual only seek- 
ing to extend his own business. 

Of the second edition, so large a number was printed 
that I did not anticipate any further call. But the 
purchasers of the first were also found to he buyers of 
the second, and thus this edition had also a very large 
sale with the public. After a time, from causes to 
which I need not advert, the publisher sold the residoe, 
with my ooncurrenoe, by auction. From being pressed 
upon the market, some of the copies published at ten 
shillings fetched but an inadequate amount. After 
a further time, honever, the wauta of the manu- 
&cturer increased ; those o^^ieB, ^d the \'ery sanie 
books whiph had betn sold ^ a very tow rate, readily 
fetched sixteen shillings, one gaiuea, and, in some 
instances, two guineas; very curiously shewing the 



r ad^tiDg the mipply of any commoditj 
to lite demfiid. 

At length it wm detennined to publish a thinl 
editioa. In renewing my fi>niier experiments, I saw 
that in nbny directamts there wu abundant ncope for 
investigation. From my present occupations, howerer, 
I did not feel justified in following those alluring paths^ 
and 1 have been compelled to content myself with adding 
to this edition some account of the processes and ex- 
periments which have been carried On by others : from 
this sonrce alone this work has been increased about one 
sixth in bulk. Throughout all the editions, it has been ■ 
my aim to write from my own knowledge, and therefore, 
unless the text expresses to the contrary, I have actu- 
ally witnessed the processes which have been detailed. 

The first and second editions held out prospective 
advantages to the manu&cturer ; the present enables 
us to take a review of that which Electro-MetaUui^ 
has absolutely effected. In the former editions, the 
economical relations of the subject were so carefully 
considered, that it has given me great pleasure to 
find that the stimulus of rentuncration has been so 
efiertive that Electro-Metallurgy in no way fidls short 
of the sanguine expectations then formed of it, but, on 
the contrary, has actually advanced in more extended 
spheres of operation. 

In presoiitiiifr this third edition to the public, I can 

. only regret that jt'is no5 bioit complete; and I can 

aatnre the ardertt investigator that much remains to be 

done^ that thenftaretCotroddcD paths of great promise 

- to be exploredj^bodlWfegardalhe production of elec- 
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tricity, the sdurce of power, and tEe applJRlill|^ of jjhit ^ V'^ 
force to various processes., . Electricity i^Jb'ii^^A-aili^ "^- *- 
agent for the arts and mann&ctnrea, and, doubnop^ 
generatioiAi imbom will regard with interest this cen- 
tury, in which it has been first applied to Ui^imtsof 
'tUj^ikind. 
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ELBCTRO-METALLUEe¥. 



Ws faxro not to extend our inquiry fnto remote penonls, to 
irkoe the history of Uie arts of working in metals b^ the gal- 
^tnio fluid, for truly it may be said that this ^rt l^ongs to 
our own time, aad is a characteristic of the preMnt age. 
Whilst, however, we pursue our investigations Mto the his- 
torj of the subject, we find that it ha^ had-by no m«sns a 
sudden origin ; for, at diffarent periods, various persons have^ 
by dt^greea, worked out one &ct tSlei another, till the com- 
fe bratidi of Bolence has been developed, of which 
iittluiiTe in batu brief epitome. Electro- Metallurgy may 
'ttai to have hsd its origin in the discovery of the constant 
bftttery Iiy tht: late Prot'f^sor Daniell, for in that' instrument 
(he copper is rontinually reduced upon the negative plate. 
Ib his first e.xperirnenC, this distinguished author observed, 
on renioving a pieco of the reduced oQfper from a plstina 
electrode, that scratehes on the Jatter were copied with 
accuracy on IJie copper. In this experiment we have the 
det'trotype ; but the author, in the first paJMf detailing his 
experiments, bad devoted all his attention and centred oil 
his enei^es to the eonstruotioaof the battery itself, and this 
valuable fact attracted but little of his notice. My tnoch- 
rsi p scttJ 4«Hhflr liT«a mito^ no more, to^^ pupile, his 



friends, or his family ; but he lives to all time, from the . 
profound researches which led to the construction of his 
battery. It may be true that the particular form of battery 
itself is now but very seldom used ; but if that battery had 
not been invented, Electro-Metallurgy would doubtless not 
have been added even now to our range of sciences. The 
name of Daniell is always, in my mind, intimHtely connected 
with Electro-Metallurgy ; and probably the professor himself 
little thought of the important results which would accrue 
A-om the inrention of the battery, when he first made it 
known to the public 

It was but a short time after the diacovery of this battery, 
that Mr. De la Rue experimented on its properties. In a 
paper printed in the Philosophical Magazine for 1636, after 
deacribing a peculiar form of biittery w) ich he adopts, the^ 
following remarkable passage is found : " The copper plate is 
also covered with a coating of metallic copper, which is con- 
tinually being deposited ; and bo perfect is the sheet of copper 
thus formed, that, being stripped olF, it has the counterpart of. ^ 
every acrateh of the plate on which it is deposited." This 
paper aeema to have attracted very littls attention -, and, 
what seems still more singular, the author, although w(^. 
qualified from hta scientific attainments to have applied thaj^ v 
facta, never indicated any practical benefit to' which 'JtiUa;]..rW^ 
experiment might lead. ; ^' '■ 

In this state the subject remained till October, 1888^ ifhen-' 
Professor Jaoobi first announced that he oonlii imipliiy the*, 
reduction of copper, by galvanic agency, for itie pui^oses of 
the arts. His process was called gai\itini-jilft»tie. lmm^^ 
diately upon his discovery being aniiou ucetl iii iLlsecuinb^ ' 
in 1639, Mr. Spencer stated that he jia^ t<teaiied soln^ 
medals in copper, to which the public aft<rwarc!a,gB'ra th^ ' 
name of electrotypes or voltatjpes, or, whiit l.s^ljL-ttt-i^Iectrd- 
medallions. 

No« what is lite preciae value of the discovery of thss* 
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produotiotn over the bete Blready described^ — for we have 
Been that th% reduction of the copper aa a perfect plate, 

taking the exact form of the negative metal on >4'hic'h it was 
deposited, had been already noticed. Why, it is eimpty the 
ideft of the application of these facts ; but th&t idea has been 
everything ^for Electro-Metallui^y. The only apparatus 
whidi Mr. Spencer employed was, in fact, a simple Daniell's 
battery. He employed various metals for the reception of 
the precipitated metal, which, however, was nothing new ; 
but he does not seem to have succeeded with any noD-con- 
duoting substances. He executed medals, and perhaps dapli- 
cate copper plates; hut he does-not give any details, as to 
tbe diSer^it methods for the reduction of the copper in differ- 
ent states, neither did he succeed with the reduction of any 
Other metal. However, to Mr. Spencer the British publio 
are principaUy indebted for the idea of the electrotype ; and 
peritaps the idea, as &r as relates to its application in Great 
Bijibtln, originated entirely with himself. 
ft'llr. Spencer's 5rat paper was printed in the Journal of 
tbe Polytechnic Institution of Liverpool, in 1839 ; but the 
> author compfaina that, by mismanagement, it was prevented 
N being read at the British Association. Any discourage- 
l£tf sc^CG in the present time is greatly to be lamented, 
and^e^ore espeiually when we see that the Germans are 
>U.nted^ Citing the lead, nut .only in chemistry, but also in 
physioldgy. .Every well-wisher of science must hope that 
an ovor-a»xit'tv HTpieveiit the publication of what is old, 
will net -OWiae the rct'Brees of our learned societies to omit 
Vi^At ^ p*m, liowevt^T. we are not so much behind-hand, 
but that a little £'±&i uLj tiie part of those who have an estab- 
Iti^cd reputation Ibr scientific acquirements, joined to the 
eflbct wbiji eni'oiiJiijiiiiiicnt would have on the junior mem- 
bers of tlwco unity, will enable the British to keep (he fore- 
most r.inkiii spieiL'.e among the European nations. There 
are many now working sealously and ardently for the soke 
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of obtaining trutli, struggling i^^tunst the most dishes rt«niiig 
opposition : let that opposition be changed to assistance, tuid 
great indeed will be the results. 

It is improper to throw the whole blame of the rejectitui 
of that paper upon Dr. Lardner, for this is by no means th« 
only essay of importance which has been consigned to obli- 
vion. 'Hie rejection of valuable papers is a fuult of tbe 
system, not of the man. At all the learned societies a paper 
submitted to the society is referred to persons to report upon 
its merits, and upon that report the committees act with 
regard to its publication or suppression, which, in some casei, 
is facetiously termed a careliil deposit in the archives of the 
society, which expression literally means, that it is placed in 
some large box from which it will be excluded from the 
cheering influences of the sun's rays for ever. The exami- 
nation into the merits of any particular paper is, however, a 
most unthankful, disagreeable, and troublesome office. And 
it is not, therefore, surprising that the referees should some- 
times exercise their characters as men, in supporting their 
own or the opinions of their friends and those to whom they 
are under obligations, and oocasionally forget their situation 
as judges. Their services being gratuitous, entitle the refe- 
rees to the heartiest thanks of the public ; but an important 
office like that they occupy, in whioh the prosperity of the 
whole country is interested, should decidedly not be b«Id 
withffut remuneration, and when reinunenjted, the officers 
ahovld be held responsible for their decisions. We perceive 
that had Jacobi not also been a disoovenr of the etefltfOtjpe, 
Electro-Metallurgy would not have added its valuable pM|k' 
cesses to the variety of arts which it coniprises. Pond^" 
this important matter, ye referees, oarefiilly in youi mindi^ 
for you never can tell to what great end a single new fact or 
application, though in an ill-drawn up paper, may not ulti- 
mately tend. 

Perhaps in this place ^may call tbe att«ntioa-of sdentifio 
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OMB to the hctf thst penons are mctuallT cmplojed hj great 
GoBtmental Poweis to find out ererything new that is dis- 
«Of ered in this comitrT, which, in a very few hoara, can be 
ipTered to any part of Europe. This hint is thrown out, 
to deter Englishmen from generously giving their dis- 
eorerics to all coontriea, but to cause them to be cautious 
not to mention their processes till they have appeared in 
some British publication, and thus vindicate the scientific 
dhataeter of our own country. This is the more necessary, 
aa the English receive only ^e pleasure which the con- 
anonnesa of beii^ useful must afibrd, whilst the foreigner 
laceivea peconiary emolument iHiich singularly increases 
Mi desire of being acquainted with the inventions of other 



I may further notice^ in order to confirm what I have 
already stated^'tiuU the galvano-plastics of Jacobi, and the 
dectrotype of Spencer, are not inventions the result of in- 
dactive reasoning and laborious research, like Professor 
Wbeatstone's eleetro-t^egraph or certain elaborate madnnes ; 
lint merely an af^lication of a fkct, formerly known to 
Danidl, recorded particularly by De la Rue, and observed 
ligr hundreds of others ; that both Spencer and Jacobi could 
wwk only in co|^per, and in no other metal ; whilst, had 
they proaecnted their subject as a science, tkfpf would have 
aeen that the same laws regulate the reduction of all the 
metakw 

'Ekctiia-MBlBllaigy, as first made known to the world by 
JmeMSkmH Bpvyom, was the simplest of all inventions — the 
liP^lieilioar oTa fiici known and recorded previously; and 
ift fente HMltfter instance of an invention of tlie greatest 

utility to mankind, arising from most simple 



V * 



The n^ discovery, which is fully equal in value to the 
idea of the electrotype itself was made by Mr. Murray. 
He lomd ovt that non-conducting substan^s might have 
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metallic copper thrown down upon them bj^^yreviooBly 
applying black lead. Mr. Murray's process is extremely 
simple, and absolutely perfect The first application of 
invention was made iu January, 1840 ; but it ja 
lamented that he did not further extend its application ''i 
publish his researches, for his method was communlcaited 
orally, in the conversaziones of the Royal Institution, and 
not by any paper. I lay particular stress upon the TAlne 
and perfection of plumbago, because some have denied itv 
l^plicability : and .the reader will find, throughout \itij^ 
whole of the work, that I have extended the use of tUb 
substance, to the benefit of the public and to the fkxae of the 
inventor. I have made very extensive inquiries, in order 
to ascertain who really first used plumbago for this purpope, 
and I have the testimony of several authorities that Ufiflni^ ^ 
Mr. Murray, whose claim, therefore, to tWs inven^^A is 
rendered quite indisputable. ^ ^ .^i 

Since the above was written, I am hagpy to inform mj ^ 
readers that the Society of Arts thought fit to record their 
sense of the value of plumbago to Electro-Metallui^y by 
presenting Mr. Murray wit^ a silver medal ^ and periiap» 
the merit of Mr. Murray's discovery is much enhanced by 
black-lead not only answering its purpose most fully, but 
from being. "tHH^Hsimple that very few were likely to have 
thought of its-application. I cannot conceive a more perfect 
substance than black-lead for this purpose, for' the adhesion 
of hydrogen to it is so great that it would rather reduce a 
metallic salt than be evolved ; and this is the very property 
desirable for Electro-Metallurgy, and in this respect forms 
a striking contrast with the processes whidi had been pre- 
viously given by Mr. Solly, though, doubtless, had we not Mr. 
Murray's process, this would have formed a valuable addition 
to Electro-Metallurgy and have been universally adopted. 

Up to April, 1840, the single cell apparatus was invariably 
used, but then Mr. Mason very ingeniously devised another 
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mode by which the reduction might be efiected. He used 
the mn^e-oell fipparatus as a Danieirs battery, which he 
jK>iiiieet#i with another cell to reduce another metal. In 
aeoond cell he used a copper positive electrode, which 
dissolved during the action. Bj this means he made 
two ttietais by one pound of zinc, or, in other words, ob- 
tained two equivalents of copper for one of zinc 

In the London Journal for April, 1840, as far as I know, 
• la contained the first specimen of printing from an elec* 
. "* J |ifii type , by Newton. It is a sm^ll, .rough sketch, but^aa 
the first of the kind is peculiarly interesting. 
. The laws regulating the reduction of all metals in dif- 
ferent states, were first given in this work, as the result of 
mj own disooveries. By these we can throw down gold, 
>jl^aHi||^ platinum, palladium, copper, iron, and almost all other 
ACitals in tlHfto states, namely, as a black powder, as a 
.-A erystalline depqsit, or as a flexible plate. These laws appear 
P to me at onoe t^aise the isolated facts known as the elec* 
^ trotype into a science, and to add Electro-Metallurgy as an 
auxiliary to the noble arts of this country. 

The regulation of the power of the battery to the strength 
of the metallic solution, also required an investigation of the 
principles which regulated the diffusion of the newly-formed 
aalt, which is of great importance to the (iJMator. In this 
work I bava also appended data, whereby tne manufacturer 
may calculAe the expense of particular processes before he 
adopts them. The formuls for ascertaining the work that 
would be performed by a galfif^c battery, under different 
circumstances, cannot fail to be of great utility to the work- 
man, if he rightly employ them ; and the intimate rationale 
^ of the motion of electricity in the battery must be a subject, 
at least, of great interest to all. The principle regulating 
the adhesion of the reduced metal is also one of permanent 
. importance in all cases where it has to be removed from the 
plates on which it is deposited. 




The number of ezperimentgy I may even 
sands, tbat bave been tried to eluciiate tl|06e If 
book is not a detail of experiments, but tettiair a'< 
them), oould never have been executed had I hoi 
covered my galvanic battery ; for its simplicity aloiie^^Qablf!^'^ 
me, without any .assistance, to undergo the l£dl>ork)tta lifti^^ 
taking. I am fujly aware that adpie may disagree wMh me 
as to the superiority of my battery over all others for ex- 
perimental and manu&cturing purposes. I shall not flinch 
upon this account frojn stating its advantages^ especially as 
they appear to me likely to contribute to general benefit. 

The value of the battery process over all others, is its . 
applicability to all classes ; moreover, when we use "a sin|^e 
cell of the battery, the quantity of zinc dissolved to do any 
amount of work, is the same, or even less, than attends tjka - 
use of the other apparatus ^ because the local action in a 
battery of this construction is less than in the single-oall ^: 
apparatus ; and, lastly, the quality of the precipitated metal 
can be regulated with the utmost nicety ; and I have 1^ 
hesitation in stating, that the battery process is the only 
ojf/b that ever can be employed by Uie manu^M^turer with 
advantage. 

The platinized silver battery is peculiarly suitable for the 
operator, for v^tan it is in action it communicates to him 
thMiegree of work that it is doing ; in fact, it completely ^ 
talks to its possessor. If the current is very feeble, a faint ^ 
murmur is heard ; if a little stronger, the battery whispers ; 
if a moderate current is passing, it hisses ; but if a violent 
one^ it roars. At this present moment I have nineteen 
batteries at work in the same room where I am writing, and 
they are each telling mo the work they are performing. ' 
This very instant the fitll of a heavy ledger in a neighbour- ■ 
ing office has jarred two wires into contact, and the roar 
of that one battery has immediately informed me of the &ct 
notwithstanding the action of the eighteen others; I have 
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t otiiversal sioging commumoates 
to nlB'tftat .ill are ndfr working satia&ctorily. Any local 
action dh'thc zinc in l& same way is immediately notified 
by it^^-^fTereiit unci f>eculiar voice, and I have been surprised 
how qpi'el;] v the. i>xperimenter catchea the characteristic 

■peculiarity of ciicli noise, which is leamt more readily than 
the'satViid of difJort'Tit bells in a strange house. 

With Togiifd "tci llic j^nstancy of thia iattery, I may be 
esp«jted to say a few words ; for, althongt theoretically it 
is not absoli^ely constant, yet, practically, for the purposes 

'of the 'electrOiDietallurgikt, its eonstwicy remains for two or 
thiee days, or, in other words, until the battery is nearly 
exhausted ; and then, to replenish the solution of zinc with 

' a Pfesh supply of dilute acid will not occupy more than half 
a minute. In recording my own experience of its practical, 
ll^ugh not of its absolute, constancy, 1 can at the same time 
conjoin the testimony of some of the most extensive manufac- 
turers in this country. By the practical manufacturer this 
instrument la re-charged with add, at interfals, varying 
ftom three days to a fortnight, or even a twelvemonth, ac- 
cording to the size of the vessel containing the acid. Whilst 
upon the use of the battery, I may state, that the platinum, 
with proper care, never wears ofF the silver, and that the 
platinized silver never undergoes the slightest change, or is 
affected by the slightest local action^ 

The departments of Electro- Metallurgy comprising elOBtro- 
■ gilding and plating, received great impulses from Elkington ; 
some of his processes being most admirablft. As far as 
gilding is concerned, he was anticipated Ay Brugnatelli 
nearly forty years ago : the following passage has been 
pointed out to me by Mr. Brayley, then one of the editors 
of the Phil. Mag. "1 have lately," a,dds he (Brugnatelli 
in a letter to Van Mons), "gilt in a complete jnanner two 
large silver medals, by bringing them into communication 
by means of a steel wire, with the negative pole of a voltttio 
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pile, and keeping them one afler the other immersed in 
ammoniuret of gold, newly made and well saturated.^ This 
account is contained in the Phil. Mag. for 1805, but the 
same passage is also found in the " Archives of Philosophical 
Knowledge ;" but it is to be regretted that neither journal 
gave the lettfr^ stated where it was published. This 
process differs S?j^|8faig from the ones now employed, imd 
doubtless ou|M|P be considered as the introduction of 
£lectro-MetaSi]^!|^ being the first instance in which any 
metal was ever reduced by galvanism for the purposes of 
the arts. 

Since my last edition, the discovery of the use of the bi- 
sulphuret of carbon, for the deposition of bright silver 
and gold, is a very remarkable and important improvement 
of certain electro-metallurgic processes. In this discovery 
is contained the germ of other discoveries, which talented 
experimenters will not fail to turn to accoimt. 

The processes for platinating, palladiating, dec, rest upon 
the authority of this work ; for hitherto the reduction of 
these metals, in any other state than that of the black 
powder, has been always considered impossible. The electro- 
metallurgist will be enabled, by the processes which he will 
find here fully described, to execute reliefs and intaglios in 
gold, and, in fact, in nearly every other metal ; facts alto- 
gether new in science. The working of all other metals, 
as in zinc, silver, &c. &c., except copper, is also due to 
the discovery of the laws regulating the precipitation of the 
metals* 

Every author has given directions for making moulds on 
plaster oasts in metal ; but it is singular, that by no process 
hitherto known can a perfect reverse of plaster be obtained. 
In investigating the cause of this, I soon discovered that the 
extreme porosity of the plaster was the block over which 
they had all stumbled, and the difficulty was overcome by 
rendering the plaster ncmabsorbent. In this work the 
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reader tC&l ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ copying of reliefs in plaster is 
brought to the utmost possible perfection, and by very 
simple means. 

The suocess of this department of my experiments has 
amply repaid me for my labours and expense ; for there is 
not a town in England that I have haMjii<i# to visit, and 
scarcely a Street of this metropolis, whenApuj^red plasters 
are not exposed to view for the purpose ^Rlmring persons 
to follow^he delightful recreation afibrde<ff^ the practice of 
Electro-Metallurgy. 

The extended use of white- wax, bees'-wax, rosin, &c, for 
the electro-metallurgist, I trust will be found acceptable. 
Their manipulation I have given as the result of my own 
experience, and therefore, doubtless, those who make a 
trade of working these substances will find the account not 
so full as might have been expected or wished ; yet I believe 
practice alone is required to make the operator perfect in 
these arts. 

Since my last edition gutta percha has been added to the 
materials of the electro-metallurgist. I hardly know how I 
can adequately convey my sense of the immense importance 
of this new substance. Its plastic properties and its power 
of resisting acid and alkaline solutions render it of incalcu- 
lable value. For moulds it has already nearly superseded 
every other substance, so in like manner it has been em- 
ployed for troughs and other vessels : and Dr. Montgomerie, 
who first brought it into use in Great Britain, has earned 
for himself a lasting name amongst the benefikctors of his 
country. Surely it would not be inconsistent to bestow a 
public reward upon those who render such important public 
services ! 

The application of Electro-Metallurgy to the copying of 
leaves, fruit, <&o., is for the first time described in this work. 
The new mode of etching here detailed, I confidently trust, 
will be alto found a valuable adjunct to the knowledge of 
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the engraver. The principle which regulates the adhesion 
and non-adhesion of the plates will enable the operator to 
conduct his operations with certainty — a circunistance of no 
small importance to the engraver, ignorance on this score 
having already produced untoward results. 

In this hii^ry, .a sketch only has been given of the 
leading discovd^|M| • "but undoubtedly the person who carries 
out a new bi#m[ of science is deserving of considerable 
praise, for frequently he has to incur great expense without 
any immediate prospect of a return for his capital. 

The electrotype department of Electro-Metallurgy was, I 
believe, first undertaken as a business by Mr. Palmer; who 
was speedily followed by De la Rue, and afterwards by 
Lockett, Mabley, and several others : though, not having 
seen the productions of the latter, I have been unable to 
report more minutely of their works. 

The laws which I have given in this work, and the univer- 
sality of their application, will doubtless influence importantly 
the attainment of the grand object of using the galvanic fluid 
commonly among our manufacturers ; and having thus, as I 
believe, raised the isolated facts called the Electrotype into a 
vast and comprehensive branch of science, a new name is re- 
quired which may be suitable to its importance, and embrace 
its various applications. The term which I have ventured to 
apply to the science is Electro-Metallurgy, which com- 
prises the principles regulating all the arts of Working in 
Metals by the Galvanic force; and the value of the 
new nomenclature is evident, when we consider that it takes 
in every mode by which it is possible to work metals, either 
by dissolving or precipitating them by the agency of the 
voltaic current. 

As a surgeon, I feel bound to pass my opinion upon the 

effect which an extensive application of Electro-Metallurgy 

would have on the health of the workman ; and in one word 

' I may state, that I believe the mode of working in metals by 
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the galvanic fluid is more wholesome, and attended with far 
less deleterious properties, than the methods now practised. 
The use of the salts of gold, silver, and platinum, is liable to 
discolour the fingers ; but the other salts have no particular 
effect. However, in passing the above decided opinion, 
strengthened as it is by watching the effects of the experiments 
on myself, and also from paying attention ^to the health of 
some who have reduced electrotype copper bj the hundred- 
weight, I feel but little doubt, that, if the electro-metallurgist 
were several times in a day to leave his work with his fingers 
covered with metallic solutions, and take his meals without 
any ablution, and repeat this for a long time, the quantity of 
metal which he would thus draw insensibly into his system 
might be attended with inconvenience. Several of the pro- 
cesses here detailed, as those of gilding, &c., are likely most 
materially to benefit the -health of the workman, as they 
supersede the use of pernicious mercurial fumes. 

Those conducting electro-metallurgical operations gene- 
rally fatten with their occupation, the minute quantities of 
sulphate of zinc and sulphuric acid which they imbibe im- 
proving the tone of their stomach, helping digestion, and 
strengthening the whole frame. The salts of copper have 
the same effects as those of zinc, but perhaps, upon the 
whole, must not be made quite so free with. I would warn 
my reader against too free and careless a use of the cyanides, 
believing that the simple inhalation of the vapour which they 
emit is very pernicious ; but with proper care no fear need 
be entertained, and, doubtless, upon the whole, Electro- 
Metallurgy is a great blessing to the workman. 

The Electro-Metallurgist who requires further informa- 
tion on galvanism, should consult the original papers of the 
various authors who have most contributed to a knowledge 
of the subject 3 but I would especially urge every person 
interested in any department of Electro-Metallurgy to buy 
and keep ready for reference Brande's Manual of Chemistry, 
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one of the most extensive and general collections of chemical 
fiicts in the English language. The operator will find it 
indispensable if he attempt to leave the beaten track, and 
follow new paths. He may also possess Gmelin's Chemistrj, 
which is an excellent compilation from the transactions of 
learned societies, and scientific and philosophical journals. 
It is, however, most deficient in processes published in mono- 
graphs. 

Since my last edition, Electricity is employed not only for 
the voltaic battery, but also for the magneto-electric machine. 
Now, when this work was first written many of my scientific 
friends thought that the title would have been better had it 
been termed Voltaic-Metallurgy ; and, in &ct, the processes 
were described abroad as galvano-plastics. I dissented from 
this nomenclature, because it appeared to me that although at 
that time we could only carry on the processes by voltaic 
electricity, yet the time would arrive when electricity from 
^ther sources would also be employed. That time has 
arrived; and the magneto-electric machine is now being 
extensively applied for electro-metallurgy, and thus my term 
has been fully justified. 

No person can now plead ignorance of Electro-Metallurgy 
as an excuse for not following it. There are such a variety 
of works upon the subject to suit every class of persons, 
from a penny up to three or four shillings, that certainly he 
must be enabled to purchase one according to his means. 
The best of them are generally written by workmen, who 
detail in their own language, the processes they are in the 
habit of using. Those works which are made up by abstract- 
ing a part from one author and part from another, generally 
lose force from the inconsistent whole that they present; 
though, doubtless, there is not a single treatise upon the sub- 
ject that might not be useful to the incipient operator, and 
from which some good might not be drawn. 

It has often been mentioned to me, and considered strange, 
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that the Societies whoee business it is to superintend and 
dierish the risuig arts and in&nt sciences, should not contain 
any single paper on the new science of Electro-Metallurgj, 
and that the student is compelled to obtain his knowledge 
from other sources. For the electrotype, he may possess 
Spencer's treatise on that subject, although the mode of 
proceeding detailed by him is very different from those whidi 
the laws I have developed require me to recommend. Jacobi 
has written a treatise, in German, on Galvano-Plastics, which 
has been translated by Sturgeon. These two books, from 
respect to their authors, every electro-metallui^ist should not 
only possess, but value and carefully preserve, as the first 
dawn of this delightful science. The manufacturer would do 
well to consult the various electro-metallurgic patents, the 
titles of whidi are given in the Appendix of this work, and 
abstracts of many of which are printed in various magazines. 
The original papers upon electro-metallurgy have now become 
So numerous, that every periodical contains notices, of various 
degrees of value and novelty, in some portions of this 
extensive subject. The value of these excellent periodicals 
in making public new discoveries and fostering talent, which 
would otherwise be frequently crushed by the overwhelming 
weight of interested opinion, is here evident, and to th^r 
spirited editors this country is daily owing increase of kn^ •> 
ledge, power, and wealth. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

ON GALVANISM. 
CHAPTER I. 

ON GALVANIC BATTERIES. 

Electricity ; various kinds, l-r-8. Voltaic Batteries ; circumstances ad- 
vantageous or disadvantageous to, 5 — 13. Proximate cause of Gal- 
vanism, 14 — 18. Resistance, Ohm's Formula, 18 — 24. Different 
forms of Batteries, Couronne des Tasses, Wollaston, <fec., 24 — 31. Ad- 
hesion of the hydrogen to the negative plate ; amalgamation of the 
positive, 84. DanieU's Battery, 37 — 44. Grove's Battery, ifcc, 46 — 47. 
Smee's Battery, Odds and Ends Battery, 48 — 55. Comparison between 
the three batteries, 56 — 58. 

(1.) As physicists have arranged an extensive series of 
effects under the general term of Heat, so they have named 
another series Light, and a third they have called Electricity. 
We find, if we examine organised bodies, that all these 
principles are capable of being produced through the medium 
of living bodies, for nearly all animals have the power of 
evolving heat; many insects, moreover, can voluntarily 
emit light ; and the property of producing electricity is well 
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rinced in the terrible shock of the electric eel, as well as 
that of some other creatures. We are indeed in the 

kbit of talking of the Electric fluid, or the Gralvanic fluid, 
but this in reality is nothing but a license of expression 
suitable to our finite and material notions. 

(2.) In my Sources of Physics I have more particularly 
considered the mutual relation of these forces, and they all 
appear to be so singularly and intimately connected with 
each other, that from any one the others may be eliminated. 
As a high generalisation we may assume that any new at- 
traction will produce force, and that this force may act up<m 
attracted matter, and produce, according to circumstapces, 
heat, light, galvanism or electricity. 

(3.) Electricity is the only force of which we have par- 
ticularly to treat in this work, and this subject is subdivided 
into several departments : as electricity of tension, or fric- 
tional electricity, where the eflects of electricity derived 
from the electrifying machine are considered ; thermo- or 
steraeo-electricity, where it is derived from solid bodies 
through the agency of heat ; animal electricity, from or- 
ganised bodies ; magnetic electricity, from the natural or 
artificial magnet; and voltaic or galvanic, where it is ob- 
tained from the voltaic pile. 

(4.) Although these names, from their multiplicity, may 
tend to confuse, be it remembered, there is but one elec- 
tricity which thus manifests itself in such different ways, 
either under varying circumstances, or from differences from 
whence it is derived. Our inquiry will not extend into all 
these details, but principally into its effects when obtained 
from the voltaic battery. 

(5.) The phenomena, to which the name of voltaic or 
galvanic electricity has been given, are those which arise 
from the voltaic or galvanic battery, so named from its 
discoverers, Volta and Galvani. They found tliat two 
pieces of metal, possessing different facilities for combination 
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with oxygen, produced, when properly united, singular oo^^ 
Yulsions in a dead frog ; and, following out this ezperimedlP 
they constructed the battery, which has now, from the Iflh 
provemonts of later discoverers, become so powerful and 
valuable an instrument. 

(6.) Without pursuing in detail the interesting experi- 
ments of subsequent*authors, it must always be borne in 
mind, that, to make a galvanic battery with advantage, two 
conducting substances must be employed, and a compound 
conducting fluid must intervene, capable of being decomposed, 
and the resulting, compound formed should be removed 
as rfipidly as possible out of the sphere of its production by 
the solvent powers of the fluid. The first substance should 
have the strongest possible aflinity for one element of the 
fluid, and^he second substance the least possible affini^. 
Thus, in a simple circuit, composed of zinc, silver, and 
water (the water being rendered a good conductor by the 
addition of acid,) zinc has a very strong attraction for tlid 
oxygen of the fluid, whilst silver has a very slight attraction ; 
and therefore a powerful current is generated. As a gal- 
vanic curiosity Becquerel has described a battery made by 
an acid and alkali, separated from each other by a porous 
diaphragm, and simply connected by a platinum wire. Mr* 
Grove has also described an interesting arrangement of 
nitric acid and muriatic acid, separated by a diaphragm and 
connected together by gold leaf immersed in both fluids. 
In this case oxygen is trans%rred over to the muriatic acid, 
chlorine is set free, and one piece of gold becomes dissolved. 
The older electricians considered that galvanic batteries 
might be' made of muscle and brain, beet-root, and various 
other non-conducting substances, but probably their obser- 
vations were inaccurate.* 

(7.) With regard to the relative conducting powers of 

* The voltaic currents in the liwiig animal have described in the 
Elements of Electro-Biology. 
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>^dies, the metals, and all the varieties of carbon excepting 
iUie diamond, hold the foremost rank among solids. The 
fluids are generally imperfect conductors ; none more so 
than pure water: though in combination with the acids, 
pure alkalies, or any of the salts, it forms a good conductor. 
Fused chlorides and iodides are also good conductors. The 
metals are conductors in the foilowiiij order : silver, copper, 
lead, gold, brass, zinc, tin, platinum, palladium, and iron. 

(8.) If we except the earthy and alkaline metals, as 
potassium, sodium, &c., zinc has by far the strongest affinity 
for oxygen ; and on this account is invariably used as the 
electro-positive metal (the term applied to the metal which 

: is acted upon by the solutioh, or which in reality acts on 
tibe fluid). All other metals, in any acid solution, are 
^ectro-negative to them ; the term used to imply the op- 
posite state to electro-positive. The following table shows 
the state of electricity in which the metals stand with regard 
to each other in acid solutions, where every metal is positive 
to all below it and negative to all above it. This series 
relates only to a dilute sulphuric acid solution, for it varies 
with almost every other solution used : — 



Potassium, 


Iron, 


Silver, 


Barium, 


Bismuth, 


Palladium, 


Zinc, 


Antimony, 


Gold, 


Cadmium, 


Lead, 


Charcoal, 


Tin, 


C^aper, 


Platinum. 



This, order appears to me to require to be again made the 
subject of experiment ; I would suggest that, for this in- 
vestigation, every metal should be used in a finely divided 
state, similar to the finely divided platinum of my battery. 

(9.) When a metal which acts slightly upon a fluid (as 
for instance, copper) is brought into contact with another 
metal, which lias a stronger affinity for the oxygen of the 
fluid, the latter, or electro-positive, is dissolved, and gives a 
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negative tendency to the former, which in that state doef 
not act at all upon the fluid, but is preserved by the latter! '' 
Of this singular property Sir 11. Davy took advantage, for 
the protection of the copper sheathing of vessels, \vhli h was 
effectually preserved from decay by pieces of zinc or iron 
placed in contact with it under the water ; but then unfor- 
tunately the copper^easing to be deleterious, did not 
prevent the adhesion of marine animals and vegetables, 
which accumulated to such an extent as materially to impede 
the ship's progress through the water. In this way zinc 
protects all the less oxidable metal#, when pui^j but if the 
electro-negative metals be contaminated with charcoal, or 
with a metal having less affinity for oxygen, they will still 
be acted upon. This doctrine of negative tendencies appear#^ 
to be much overrated, for a metal can only' be protected by 
the negative tendency, when hydrogen has to be evolved 
from the metal to be protected; thus, zinc will protect- 
copper when placed in dilute sulphuric or other saliiie 
solutions, but no voltaic force will protect the copper when*- 
placed in the salts of silver, gold, platinum, or palladium, or 
in nitrous acid, because the hydrogen in these cases is 
immediately absorbed, and the copper is acted upon by the 
liquid, or rather itself decomposes the.fluid, by seizing upon 
the oxygen of the metallic salt. For the same reasons it 
is impossible to give a negative tendency to iron or tin, in a 
•solution of sulphate of copper, because there is no hydrogen 
to protect the iron. Theii|^are a thousand oth«r similar 
instances ; therefore let the electro-metallurgist place no 
reliance on giving a negative tendency to a metal, bat take 
care in "all his "operations not to place one metal in a metallic 
solution which it is enabled to decompose. 

(JO.) The converse of this observation applies to the 
electro-positive metal, as the zinc ; for, whe» pure, it is hot 
acted upon by the sulphuric acid till contact be made with 
some other m^tal having* less affinity for oxygen ; if it con-t 
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tain any electro-negative metal, however, it will not caolj be 
acted upon by the fluid for 'the generation of the galvanio 
current, but independently of this a great waste and expense 
will be incurred. This additional wasting is termed local 
action, and should be avoided in every possible way. 

(11.) Local action, arising as it does from either the zinc 
or the negative metal being contamijiated with some other 
metal, is to be considered as an infinity of small batteries, the 
action of which is quite independent of the great battery ; 
where the hydrogen is. entirely transferred to the negative 
plate, and where consequently no apparent action is visible 
at the positive plate. 

(12.) It is for this reason that the pure metals are exceed- 
ingly difficult to dissolve, particularly if the acids be also 
pure; as, for instance, pure silver in pure diluted nitric 
acid, or pure zinc in dilute sulphuric acid ; because there is* 
no local battery of different metals established to favour the 
solution. 

(13.) A battery, in an acid solution, when put into action, 
exhibits apparently no change at the electro-positive metal, 
or zinc, if the focal action be destroyed ; although in fact it 
is the zinc which is being dissolved. On the contrary, the 
electro-negative metjl, which is in reality undergoing no 
change, exhibits a copious disengagement of gas, which arises 
from the transference of the hydrogen to that plate, while 
the oxygen is all absorbed by the zinc. 

(14.) This leads us at once Lo the proximate cause of the 
voltaic current, for it is found That the amount of action on 
the zinc is exactly proportionate to the quantity of electricity 
produced ; hence zinc appears to be the fuel of the J)attery, 
holdftag the same place as coals in a fire. From these and 
various other facts, Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Faraday, tfid with 
them most of ^e present experimenters in this country, be- 
lieve that the chemical action of the acid solution on the 
zinc, or rather of the zinc on the water of the acid solution. 
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is the source of the electric cmrent in the voltaic battery ; 
and this is termed the Qiemi<&l Theory of the pile. The 
Crermans again, and others, following Volta, believe that 
the diemical action is the efiect of the electric current, and 
that the power is produced by the contact of two dissimilar 
metals ; and this latter has received the name of the Contact 
llieory. 

(15.) In opposition to the Contact Theory, Dr. Faraday 
has described, in the Philosophical Transactions, curious in- 
stances, where the connection of a single battery, excited by 
dilute sulphuric add, was not made t)irough any metal what- 
ever, but through a liquid capable <^ being aecomposed by 
the stronger energies of the dilute sulf^uric acid. He found 
that a solution of iodide of potassium was best adapted to 
show this interesting &ct. 

• (16.) Whichever theory be adopted, the use of the nega- 
tive metal is by no means apparent ; for the quantity of 
electricity developed, eateru parihut^ is exactly as the 
snrftce of n^ative metal exposed ; thus, provided there be 
no obstacle to overcome, if the surfiice of thb be doubled, 
the quantity of electricity will be likewise 8oubled. The 
extent of sur&ce of the positive metal, within certain Hmits, 
is not of so much consequence, although too great a deficiency 
<^ this is attended with detriment. The importance of the 
sur&ce of positive metal differs with every metal, and 
perhaps depends more on the attributes of the salt formed 
during the action of the battory. In a dilute acid solution, 
when zinc is used for the podTtive metal, the extent of sur- 
fiuse is not very material ; but when other metals, as copper 
or iron, are employed in a decomposition apparatus, the 
size is of the utmost c<Hisequence, as we shall hereafter kave 
particidi^y to notice. 

(17.) One circumstance must be noticed, that every point 
of the n^ative offers a radiating point to the positive metal ; 
for every point not so situated is much less active, and some- 
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times even perfectly inaetixe. In different cases this pro- 
perty is shown more or less strikingly ; for if the hydrogen 
bo removod in its nascent state, it will, under the combined 
action of its adhesion and elasticity, manifest itself at a great 
distance frt^ni the positive metal, and even quite without the 
sphere of its radiation, as is the case where the back of a 
piece of metal is active, while the front alone is opposite to 
the fluid. \Vhen verv smooth metals are used, it will also 
pass to a great distance ; but when a metal is prepared in the 
manner I have hereafter to point out, by platinum, the gas 
will only be g^ven off from a small extent, though very vio- 
lently, when touched by the point of a fme zinc wire. In 
fact, the stratum of fluid interposed between the pieces of 
metals affords a great resistance to the galvanic fluid, and 
this is proportionate to the thickness of the stratum and its 
conducting power. 

(18.) A relation exists between the power, and the dis- 
tance interposed between the electro-positive and negative 
metals ; for, the nearer these can be brought together, the 
greater the quantity of electricity developed ; though the in- 
tensity is not influenced by the difference of arrangement. 

(19.) The function of the acid solution has already been 
partially explained ; for we have before mentioned that the 
water is decomposed, the hydrogen is transferred to the 
negative metal, and the oxygen combines with the zinc, and 
forms oxide of zinc. The acid now comes into play, and, in 
addition to its adding considerable conducting power to the 
solution, it removes the oxide to form the sulphate of zinc. 
The water which now remains undecomposed is required to 
dissolve the sulphate of zinc, for, as soon as the liquid 
becomes saturated with that salt, no farther galvanic action 
can take place, although the liquid may still remaii* intensely 
sour. Tills property is of great importance, because it shows 
us that the acid and water must be so regulated that the 
sulphate of zinc which results from the action may saturate 
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the water and leave little or no «kccss of aciJ. Whatever 
acid is left beyond the saturation of the fluid by the sulphate 
of zinc, must of necessity be wasted, unless we dilute the 
solution with more water. It is a most striking experiment 
to add water to a battery charged with a saturated and acid 
solution of sulphate of zinc, as immediately activity and power 
are exhibited by that which appeared before to be inert and 
inoperative. The function of the water has been very much 
overlooked, or even altogether neglected; but for electro- 
metallurgical operations the fact must be continually borne 
in mind, and a sufficiency of fluid always added to the 
metallic salt, in order that when the salt is formed it may be 
freely dissolved. If the rivers had been filled with anhydrous 
sulphuric acid, and water had been manufactured in the 
laboratory, then we should have come to the conclusion that 
the water excited the battery, and the acid was of secondary 
importance ; but, as it has been the reverse, we have decided 
too carelessly that the acid excited the battery, and the water 
played a secondary part ; whereas the one is as necessary as 
the other, the acid to render soluble the met.il, the water to 
dissolve the newly formed metallic salt. DilTerent salts vary 
very much in the rapidity with which they are dissolved by 
fluids; thus sulphate of zinc is very rapidly dissolved, 
ferrocyanate of potash and sulphate of copper very slowly, 
and this does not depend upon the quantity of snlt the water 
will take up; and there is no doubt th:it t:ii> property is of 
considerable importance, not only in the galvanic battery, but 
also in the precipitating trough. After those observations, 
we must not be deceived by imagining we can have a battery 
which will do much work, and at the banie time take up but 
little space ; for any person may at onco calculate the capa- 
bilities of a battery from its size, by first ascertaining the 
nature of the salt formed hv the ^^alvanic action, then its 
solubility in water, by which means we can learn to a nicety 
the utmost amount of galvanic power that can be attained 
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iftom any battery. The only chance we have of leaseniDg 
the size of a galvanic battery, and at the same tinie par- 
forming the same work, is to take care that the salt made 
during the action of the battery should be soluble in but little 
water. 

(20.) Whatever exciting fluid is employed to charge the 
battery, its eflicacy depends upon the same principles, but 
the intensity varies with each variation in the foreign body 
placed in the water ; thus dilute nitric acid, dilute sulphurio 
acid, or a solution of salt, all impart different powers to the 
battery : an increase, however, or diminution in the propor- 
tion of these, does not interfere with the intensity, thou^^ the 
quantity is materially altered ; for, if but ten drops of dilate 
sulphuric acid are placed in a gallon of water, the intensity 
would be the same as if a pint of acid were employed ; but 
the quantity in one case would be infinitely less than in the 
other. 

(21.) The nature of the exciting fluid also materially 
aflects the resistance which is aflbrded to the galvanic currenty 
for no two fluids, or no two strengths of fluids, conduct the 
galvanic power with equal facility. From the above con- 
siderations we arrive at the proper manner to make a galvanic 
battery ; first, we must have two good conducting substances, 
separated by a good conducting intervening liquid. The 
amount of action which it will produce will be proportionate 
to the ready action of the liquid on one substance, and^ its 
inaction on the other ; and will depend on the size of the 
terminal plates. This amount of action may be fairly called 
the power of the battery, but it is always lessened ; first, by 
a slight resistance which the metals afford to the passage of 
lie current ; and secondly, by the resistance which the in- 

'vening liquid ig gure to afford, which is proportionate to 

thickness. If^ instead of a good conducting metal, the 

ection between the terminal plates is made by any im- 

5tly conducting substance, or any great length of wire. 
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then will also the power be still further materially lesoopt^ 
A single cell, composed of two metals and an intervening 
fluid, provided it be large, is sufficient to produce any amount 
of action where no resistance is offered to the passage of 
the voltaic current. These will remain inactive while they 
do not touch ; but as soon as contact takes place, either in 
the exciting fluid, at a distance, or through a fluid of more 
easy decomposition than the exciting fluid of the battery, the 
action immediately commences. The contact may be made 
through a great length of wire with the same result. In 
this case, however, if the wire be either long, of small dia- 
met^, or of a metal of no great conducting power, it will be 
seen that the hydrogen evolved from the negative metal will 
be materially lessened, showing that an obstacle is presented 
to the electric fluid. 

(22.) To overcome this obstacle we must have recourse 
to a number of galvanic batteries, arranged as a series ; that 
is, the zinc of one battery connected with the silver of the 
next, and this in regular continuation, leaving the extreme 
zinc and silver free. In this way a hundred batteries may 
be conjoined, but no more electricity is obtained ; for only the 
same amount of electricity passes as when one cell is used. 
Now, however, this same amount can pass through a much 
greater resistance, for it would seem as if, at every alternation 
of the battery, the electric fluid obtained a push to overcome 
any obstacle afforded to its passage. The amount of elec- 
tricity will have a power of overcoming obstacles in a com- 
pound battery, equal to its power in a single cell, multiplied 
by the number of cells. By this arrangement the amount 
of electricity actually passing will not be increased beyond 
what it would have been, had there been no resistance to 
overcome. 

Ohm, in an elaborate and obscidrely worded paper, has 
given a mathematicid formula for the galvanic current. His 
general formula may be thus expressed. The action (A) is 
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H^ual to (the electromotive force (E) multiplied by the 
number of batteries) (n) divided (by the resistance the cut- 
rent has to overcome, external to the liquid of each battery 
(R) plus (the resistance encountered by the peculiar ar- 
rangement of each cell r multiplied by the number of cells 

(n)))- ' 

It would be thus : — 

n E 

A= . 

n R+r 

In this formula he has discarded the terms quantity and 
intensity, and unfortunately has adopted the contact instead 
of the chemical theory of the pile, which is now universally 
held in England. 

(23.) There is no advantage, but even a loss, in using a 
battery with a series more than sufficient to nearly overcome 
a resistance, whether produced by a fluid to be decomposed, 
or by any other means.; for if ten cells arranged as a com- 
pound battery be sufficient to overcome the obstacle, the 
effect of sixty cells, arranged as six tens, would be nearly 
six times as much as if a single ten were used, because they 
would then form a battery of six times the size : but if the 
whole were used as one compound series, the resulting de- 
composition would be enormously less than six times the 
quantity, being but a trifle more than before ; and, to use a 
battery with advantage, this fact niust-be borne in mind. 
If, again, the surfaces be increased before sufficient series be 
obtained, in like manner it will not add a proportionate 
amount of power. The subjoined plans will illustrate the 
two modes of arranging a number of batteries, first, as one 
large battery, by connecting all the zincs and silvers 
together. 
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Or, secondly, into a compound battery by alternately coa- 
necting the zinc of one battery with the silver of the second. 

— z — s z — ^s z — s z — s — . 

(24.) A compound galvanic battery, or one of many cells, 
has. the same quantity of electricity passing in each cell, and 
therefore the same quantity of zinc dissolved. On this ac- 
count, the fewer the cells that ciin be employed to overcome 
the obstacle, the greater will be the economy. It is obvious, 
therefore, that as soon as, by increasing the series or number 
of the cells, sufficient intensity has been attained to overcome 
partially the resistance, quantity should be sought by in- 
creasing, the surface or size of the plates in each cell ; for 
when one cell, as a single series, requires one pound of zinc 
to do a given amount of work, when that same work is done 
more quickly by twelve cells, twelve pounds are dissolved — 
one pound in each cell ; and of whatever size the cells may 
be, still the result will be the same, for no more zinc will be 
dissolved. 

(25.) The simplest form of compound battery is the Cou- ■• 
ronne des Tasses, which is composed of alternate slips of zinc 
and platinum soldered together ; the zinc is to be placed in 
one glass, the platinum in the next ; and the series, thus 
arranged, may be charged with dilute sulphuric acid : care 
must be taken that the metal of the alternate pairs does not 
touch in the fluid. - 

(26.) When intensity alone is required, a large number of 
small plates should be used, as in De Luc's column, which is 
constructed of pairs of plates of dissimilar metals, separated 
by paper. There are several methods by which it may be 
made ; the most common of which is to place alternate discs 
of silvered paper on similar discs of zinc, taking care that 
the series (i.e. the relative position of zinc) has always the 
same direction. It may be also made of discs of silvered 
or gilt paper, the uncovered side having been first spread 
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over with the black oxide of manganese and honej. How- 
ever, care must be taken that the manganese be not exposed 
to the sun, as in that case it is rendered inert ^ and also that 
the silver or gilt paper be not covered with any varnish, as 
that which is usually sold in the shops : 500 to 1000 discs 
must be employed to make an efficient instrument. 

(27.) The larger batteries, which were in use for a number 
of years, consisted generally of copper and zinc, arranged in 
different forms, according to the fancy of the operator. 
Thus, the copper of each cell surrounded the sine, and both 
were united to fit into a porcelain trough, with eight, ten, 
or more cells. Here each cell is to be considered as a dis- 
tinct battery, although the copper and zinc of the whole 
trough are united ; an arrangement contrived to remove the 
series of batteries from the trough at one time. 

(28.) In this compound battery a porcelain diaphragtt 
separates each simple battery ; but Dr. Hare discovered that 
a series of batteries might be placed in one vessel, provided 
that the metals of each battery did not touch in the fluid, and 
that neither the electro-positive metal afforded a radiatorj 
point to the electro-negative metal of any other but its own 
pair, nor that any electro-negative metal radiated in a 
similar manner to any electro-positive metal. This form of 
battery is very little known in this country, and I believe 
but seldom used anywhere. 

(29.) There is another form, which was devised by Cnuk« 
shank, and which consists merely of square pieces of zino 
and copper, soldered together, and fixed at r^ular intervals 
in a wooden trough ; the zinc always being in one direction. 
In this battery the metals themselves divide the cells. 

(80.) There are many other forms of xjompound batteries, 
which do not require particular mention, as the principles 
which have been already explained affect them all. 

(31.) Provided the metals be sufficient to carry the current, 
their thickness does not influence the quantity of electricity. 
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that depending upon the surface exposed to the fluid ; but» 
if the metals be so thin that they cannot carry the electricity, 
a diminution in the quantity of the current produced will 
ensue, similar to that which arises from thin wires, simply 
because a resistance is afforded to the galvanic circuit. For 
this reason, earthenware coated with platinum was not found 
to answer for the negative plate of an acid battery, the 
platinum surface not being of sufficient thickness. Yet, 
however thin a metallic or good conducting surface be 
employed, the current will gradually traverse it ; a property 
of no small importance for the electrotype. 

(32.) As the metals are good conductors, and the metallic 
oxides non-conductors, it is important that the negative 
metal should expose a clean metallic surface, or else it will 
be perfectly inert ; therefore, when the old forms of batteries 
are employed, the copper should be thoroughly cleansed 
from oxide before the battery is put in action. 

(B3.) When the metal is thoroughly cleaned before it is 
employed, it still very speedily, in &ct, almost instan- 
taneously, loses its power. Now this depends principally, 
if not entirely, in a single battery, upon the hydrogen's 
adhering to the negative metal, which thereby becomes 
coated with a non-conducting surface of hydrogen, and is 
therefore rendered inoperative. The state of surface influ- 
ences this adhesive quality. 

The reader may readily convince himself of the truth of 
this. Let him immerse in a tumbler of dilute sulphuric acid 
a polished plate of copper, and then place a piece of zinc in 
contact with the copper below the sur&ce of the fluid. 
Bubbles of hydrogen will speedily appear upon the surface 
of the copper, and will soon cover its entire sur&ce. It 
will be seen that these bubbles, instead of rising to the 
surface, and escaping as soon as formed (or in other words 
being evolved), will continue adhering to the metal. This 
depends upon the principle called heterogeneous adhesion, 
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which can or|^ operate when the surfaces of bodies are 
brought ifto very close contact. A smooth surface of metal 
favours thifc'aclheai<pi of the gas to such an extent as to 
counterbalance the force with which it tends upwards to the 
surface of the fluid. This, considering the difference of 
specific gravity between l^ydrogen and water, can by no 
means be a trifling force. Mechanical roughening by sand- 
paper obviates in some degree this annoyance, but is by no 
means entirely a remedy. Tlie mode of overcoming this 
adhesion will be treated of when we describe my battery. 
To give an idea of the amount of hydrogen which will adhere 
, to smooth metals, 1 have frequently seen platinum, the 
|p' heaviest of all substances, rise, by the force of the hydrogen, 
to the top of the water, after it had been in contact with 
zinc. 

(34.) The same observations apply to the positive metal ; 
, for, if even impure zinc be polished, the hydrogen will yet 
adhere to such an extent, that scarcely any action will take 
place till the surface i^ corroded, when it will immediately 
become violent. There is another mode, however, of over- 
coming this local action, which has been adverted to in this 
place, instead of mentioning it before, because I believe its 
action depends upon the facilitating the adhesion of hy- 
drogen ; this mode is the amalgamation of the zinc by mer- 
cury. In making a battery this should never be neglected, 
from its economy, as but a small quantity of mercury is 
required. It is effected by acting upon the surface of the 
zinc, either by acid, or by planing the oxidized surface and 
then rubbing it with metallic mercury. Practically, plates 
of zinc are placed for a short period in dilute sulphuric acid, 
when metallic mercury is well rubbed over them. In con- 
ducting this operation the workmen should be taught to 
endeavour to make the zinc absorb as much of the quick- 
silver as possible, and in the long run that will be found to 
be the most economical. Let us never forget to whom we 
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this di8coyer7,-^ich of itself enables ghlviyyo batteries 
to be used extensively in the arts. Ages 'Jp come will 
perhaps have to thank the inventor, iim>m we are too apt to 
forget because he was neither on the council of the Royal 
Society nor a London Professor, yet still the obligation fipom 
the public to Mr. Kemp is the Same.* 

The explanation which I ha^e ventured to give of this 
valuable improvement is the following: the mercury en- 
velopes the small portions of charcoal and foreign metals, 
and therefore the first gas evolved adheres so firmly to these, 
that every foreign point of metal becomes heated, so as to 
prevent farther action ; for, of all the metals known, there S 
none to which the hydrogen sticks so firmly as to mercury ,^ 
A very instructive experiment proves that the absence of 
action depends on the adhesion of the hydrogen; for, tF 
mercury with zinc dissolved in it, be placed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, it will give ofi* no gas, but will be covered with 
lai^e bubbles ; but if a little sulphate of copper, nitrate of 
silver, or nitro-muriate of platinum be placed^jn the acid, 
an instantaneous change ensues, for the hydrogen has not 
now to be evolved, but is absorbed in the nascent state, to 
reduce the oxides of these metals. The protective influence 
which mercury exerts upon zinc is only operative when the 
hydrogen has to be evolved and not absorbed ; thus it is but 
little protection to zinc when placed in dilute nitric acid, 
because the nascent hydrogen is absorbed by the nitrous acid, 
and does not infilm the zinc. This fact may be readily 
observed if two pieces of amalgamated zinc be taken of 
similar size ; when one is placed in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the other in the dilute nitric, the degree of action upon the 
zinc will be found to be far greater in the latter than in the 

* Time only confirms the stroog opinion which I entertain of the yaliie 
of the discovery of the use of amalgamated zinc, and it was with satisfac- 
tion I read the above paragraf^ copied into the obituary of Mr. Kemp, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, as a proof that his biographer held the 
flame opinion as myself 

3 
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former case. In fact^ in dilute sulp^ric add, ano i^ 
amalgamated will last for days, or even weeks, without 
suffering any important loss. These observations dearly 
indicate the necessity of abstaining altogether from the uae 
of nitric acid, when we are desirous of obtaining the galvanic 
power at the lowest cost. 

(35.) In an elementary treatise it is unnecessary to en- 
large upon these views, but those desirous of entering into 
them can consult the Philosophical Magazine for April 1840, 
or the Transactions of the Society of Arts for that year. 
An observation of these facts led me to construct the Che- 
inico-mechanical battery, of which we shall speak after we 
liave described the other forms. Before, however, entering 
upon that subject, there is still another property of metals 
frhich has not been adverted to : viz. that the least oxidable 
metals, as platinum, in common with the metals which have 
most affinity for oxygen, become coated, or so infilmed with 
air, that they are rendered useless, because they expose a 
film of badly conducting substance to the fluid instead of a 
metallic one. The film may be instantly destroyed by heat, 
or by strong nitric acid. This fact has been long known, 
and the &miliar experiment of causing iron filings to swim, 
while magnesia, which is an impalpable powder, sinks, is an 
example. But I believe it had not been noticed as influ- 
encing galvanic effects till mentioned in the paper before 
quoted. 

(36.) The mode in which the hydrogen is evolved, is sup- 
posed to influence the power of the battery; for, if removed 
from the negative metal in the nascent state by any sub- 
stance which readily yields oxygen to combine with it, this 
power is greater than when it is evolved. The cause of this 
is not exactly known ; some supposing that it arises from 
chemical action at both poles of the battery, whilst others 
explain it by supposing that the hydrogen carries off a 
certain portion of electricity of tension, as they find that a 
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|p>ld leaf electronMter is affected when brought neftr the 
evolved hydrogen. 

(87.) No further improTement was made in the galvanic 
llattery hitherto described ; all previous alterations being as 
to use or form, as flat cells, round cells ; or as to the ar- 
rangement of the metals, as to which should be innermost: 
but theae can scarcely be called improvements. At length 
Professor Daaiell turned his attention to the subject, and 
produced a battery on a principle altogether new. 

(38.) Hie form of battery which he recommended was 
from eight inches to two feet in height, and four mches in 
diameter. The outer vessel is to be made of copper, i£ 
which the external part may be punted, as it plays no part 
in generating electrioity ; whUe the inner remains uncoated. 
Into this cylinder a solution of sulphate of copper is to 1^ 
poured, instead of the dilute acid used in previous batteries ; 
but now, if a xine plate were put into this solution, and 
contact were made, the copper of the solution would be 
reduced upon the zinc as well a» on the outer cylinder, and 
thus great waste would ensue. It therefore became neces- 
sary to enclose the zinc in a porous vessel, in order to sepa- 
rate it from the sulphate of copper. This was 
effected by a piece of the gullet of the ox ; and '^' ^' 
into this, which forms an inner vessel, the 
adnc, with dilute sulphuric acid, is to be placed. 
Thus we have an outer copper cylinder (c) 
with a solutlbn of sulphate of copper (s), and 
an inner porous vessel (p) containing zinc (z) 
and dilute acid (a). As soon as contact i 
made, the zinc is dissolved, and sulphate of zinc I 
is retained in the inner part of the vessel ; I 
whilst, instead uf the hydrogen being evolved I 
at the negative metal, it reduces the copper f 
from the sulphate of copper. The inner vessel I 
must be looked upon as a diudrantage, because " 
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there is no doubt that it lessens the power of the battery by 
materially increasing the resistance. The more porous this 
vessel is, the greater is the quantity of electricity developed^ 
and so common brown paper, coarse canvass, and porotS 
earthenware tubes are employed, instead of the bladder, or 
the lining membrane of the gullet or intestines, as formerly. 
Professor Daniell used for his positive metal cast zinc rods, 
which he amalgamated ; and, as a little copper always passes 
through the porous vessel, this should be repeated ererj 
time it is employed. The earthenware tubes immediately 
after use should be plunged into water, and there kept tiU 
all the sulphate of copper is dissolved out ; or else, by crys- 
tallization, it will sometimes disintegrate the vessel. 

(39.) Many have thought that the zinc being two inohes 
l^art from the copper is too far, and they have used cylm- 
ders which approach a great deal closer; but although 
there is no doubt that by these means increase of power is 
obtained by lessening the resistance, yet many more fncon- 
veniences attend their application than the employment of 
the form originally su^ested by Professor Daniell. In the 
use of porous tubes of every s6rt, whenever the reduction «f 
a metal takes place, care must be taken that neither of the 
plates of the battery touch the porous vessel ; for otherwise 
the reduction of the metal will take place upon it, and at 
length a line of continuity will extend from one to the other. 
Candidates, ever anxious to obtain the fame of a new inven- 
tion, made this battery square, oblong, paralfelopiped, and 
even in many other forms, without any real advantage ; for 
all the alterations, attended with benefits one way, have 
counterbalancing disadvantages. 

(40.) This battery has been thought to be principally 
valuable for its constant effects ; that is, for the power which 
it possesses of generating exactly the same amount of elee- 
tricity for a long time together. 

(41.) To obtain its constant effects, however, certain pre- 
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cautions are required ; for if we alter the resistance of any 
part of the voltaic circuit, whether in the cell of the battery 

£ without it, the amount of electricity passing will vary : 
us, if the size of the wires used for the communication be 
altered, or their length either materially increased or dimi- 
nished, then will the quantity of electricity vary. The dis- 
tance between the poles, and also their size, must remain the 
same, and great care must be taken that the porous tubes 
be of the same texture ; for it is to be remembered, that if 
but one bad earthenware tube be used in a battery of 
large series, the quantity of electricity will be influenced 
throughout. 

(43.) Much misunderstanding has arisen from the use of 
the term constancy ;. it is often thought to signify long-con- 
tinued action, whereas these properties are really difiereni.-; 
fi>r a battery may be constant, but only remain in action for 
a short period ; and again, a battery might continue in action 
for years, and not be constant in its action : the property of 
long continuation, however, is by far the more valuable. 

(43.) The principal disadvantages of this battery are, first, 
the labour required to set it in action ; secondly, the trouble 
and expense attending the use of the porous tvlffis ; and 
further, the necessity of continually re-amalgamiftting the 
plates ; and, lastly, the small quantity of fluid which the 
porous pots contain to dissolve the sulphate of zinc. 

(44.) The essential advantage which this excellent battery 
possessed ov%r all which preceded it, is the removal of the 
hydrogen, whilst in the nascent state, by its decomposing the 
sulphate of copper, instead of its evolution at the negative 
vessel. It is owing to this, also, that this battery gives off 
no fumes. To employ its decomposing efiects on acidulated 
water, with platina poles, with the greatest advantage, a 
series of ten or twelve is required. 

(45.) Another battery, upon precisely the same principles» 
although applied in a very different way, was invented by 
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Mr. Grove, He uses, for his negative metal, pUti- 
nuin(p),ftndintheinnef porous cells he puts strong 
nitric acid is), and in the outer vessel, with the 
zinc (z), dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid (a). Ilie 
form which Mr. Grove prefers is a manj'-ceUed 
trough, like the Wollaston's, with flat parallelo- 
piped porous tubes in the interior ; and, ss platinum 
is an expensive metal, he takes care that the whole 
surface is brought into full operation, b j completely 
surrounding it with zinc. In this battery the nitric 
add is decomposed by the hydrogen and deutoxide 
of nitrogen is evolved ; which, coming in contact 
with the atmospheric air, is converted into nitrous acid. 

(46.) This battery is remarkable for the intensity of its 
power; a aeries of four being sufficient for moat decompo- 
sitions. A large series exhibits the arc of light in a very 
brilliant manner ; for showing this phenomenon it exceeds 
all other batteries. Hiis battery, however, with its great 
intensity, is not without some serious disadvantages ; for the 
nitroiu fumes which are evolved during its action are ex- 
tremely pernicious to the animal economy, so much so that 
it is hig^ dangerous to be exposed to them without a free 
access of air. Many cases have come before myself of injury 
to the lungs, and even constitutional effects, from exposure 
to nitrous fumes ; and, therefore, in using this excellent 
battery, due precautions should be taken. These nitrous 
fumes will attack almost every metallic surface with vhicfa 
they come in contact, and therefore it should not be employed 
in a room where there are polished stoves or metallic appa- 
ratus. The nitrous acid moreover passes through the porous 
tubes, and attacks the zinc to a considerable extent, indepen- 
dently of that zinc which is dissolved to generate electricity ; 
and lastly, this battery has the objection of requiring porous 
tubes. 

(47-) We have dius seen that Mr. Grove's intense battery 
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18, in ]ttprincii4e,'Vimilartothatproposedb7 Professor DanieDy 
for in both the hjrdrogen is removed by chemical means ; in 
tiie first instance bj nitric acid, and in the second l^j sulphate 
of copper. It possesses a great advantage by having one of 
the best fluid conductors we are acquainted with ; for the 
i^itrous acid formed during the action of the battery, has 
been found by Dr. Faraday to possess this valuable property 
hi a most eminent d^ree. It is a curious &ct that the use 
of nitric acid had long been known ; for in all the old forms 
of batteries, a certain proportion of this acid was employed 
in the diai^e. Of course there are many other modes by 
which the same results may be obtained ; as, for instance, 
by using nitrate of silver, or the salts of gold, palladium, and 
platinum, or by other oxygenated acids, as the iodic, chloric, 
and bromic I have tried many other substances upon tins 
principle, but have not arrived at any new result, nor have 
found any arrangement superior for its power to the nitric 
add battery. * 

A new substance, to be used in a similar manner, has lately 
been brought before i;he Chemical Society, a society which 
promises to give a great impetus to chemistry in this ffuntry. 
It is the dichromate of potassa, a solution of whio^s placed 
on the negative side of the battery, whilst dilute sulphuric 
add is used on the zinc side. Now the zinc is dissolved on 
the outer side of the battery by the dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the dichromate is decomposed at the negative end ; by which 
means, as in all diaphragm batteries, you incur a double ex- 
pense without any advantage as to power, but with a slight 
sacrifice of space, and, in &ct, by burning your candles at 
both ends. The ingenious application of this salt was first 
made known by Dr. Leeson.* Mr. Grove's battery, charged 

* A Darnell's battery, charged with dichromate of potassa, instead of 
sulphate of copper forms a Leon's battery ; but it has never come into 
general nse. 
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with potash, instead of nitric add, also^l^jpik a jj^ivr&ful 
instrument. 

A battery has been occasionallj employed wiUi irAi for tilt 
negative pole. Shonbein showed that it might erea be used 
as a Grove's battery ; but although means have been used to 
bring it into notoriety imder a new name, it is not partiea- 
larly employed, because the iron is liable to be acted upon. A 
platinized iron battery I have occasionally employed, but it 
is liable to the same objection. 

(48.) In conducting a series of experiments on the feno- 
cyanuret of potassium, having had frequent occasion for the 
use of a galvanic battery, I found that although the two last 
were admirably contrived instruments, yet that it was very 
desirable to possess one that could be set in action at * mo- 
ment's notice, and with comparatively little trouble. It be- 
came thenceforth my endeavour to construct one that ahould 
require little or no labour in its employment, and tlua was 
Ibllowed by devising the Chemico-mechanical battery. 

(49.) This battery, after I had minutely investigated every 
property which belongs to the metals of which batteries are 
constructed, was made upon noticing the property which 
rough sui^&ces possess, of evolving the hydrogen, and smooth 
sur&ces, of fiivouring its adhesion. Thus, whatever metal 
we use for our negative plate, we take care that it be rough- 
ened, either by a corrosive add, as iron by sulphuric add, 
eopper and silver by nitric acid, or mechanically, by rubbing 
the sur&ce with sand-paper. Even by these means the metals 
are rendered much more effident ; but, to take advantage of 
this principle to the fullest extent, I cover platinum with 
finely divided black powder of platinum, by galvanic means ; 
that is, I place the platinum as the copper is placed in a 
Daniell's battery, but, instead of employing sulphate of copper 
in the outer vessel, I use a small quantity of nitro-muriate 
of platinum, so that the finely divided metal is thrown down 
on the sheet platinum previously roughened by sand-paper. 
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bi ^Ufmt^j It ^dkalao placed on pAlladiuin, silver (rou^ened 
hj niiiio acid), plated oopper, iron of everj sort, and on 
fktacoMj with the same good result ; but no other metal was 
found to answer for its reception. The metal generally em- 
ployed is silver, because of its cheapness and its not under- 
going any alteration* Bat whatever metal be used, the 
prineiple is the same, viz. the affording a surface to which 
the hydrogen shall not adhere, but from which it shall be 
evolved ; and the infinity of the points which are presented 
by sadi a sorfiMse as above described, appears to be the cause 
Off this exoeUent result. The preparation of the silver is now 
made a separate Wandi of a trade, and perhaps it is the first 
application of the decomposing power of the galvanic battery 
which was pablidy sold. The platinized metal can now be 
bought ready for use ; but, for those who desire to perform 
(Ida operation, a. brief description is here added. 

(50.) The metal to be prepared should be of a thickneaa 
sufficient to carry the current of electricity, and should A 
vougbened, either by sand-paper, as in the case of platinum 
•r palladium, or, when silver is employed, by brushing it 
over with a little strong nitric acid, so that a frosted appear- 
ance b obtained. The silver is then washed, and placed in 
a vessel with dilute sulphuric acid, to which a few drops ^ 
nitro-muriate of platinum are added. A porous tube is then 
placed in this vessel, with a few. drops of diluted sulphuric 
add; into this the zinc is put. Contact being made, the 
platinum will in a few seconds be thrown down upon the 
•nrface of the*silver, as a black metallic powder. The opera- 
tion is now completed, and the platinized metal ready for 
use. However, iron, when thus prepared, is as effectual as 
silver, and may be sometimes employed with advantage. 
With this metal, all that is required is to rub a little nitro- 
muriate of pM||||bm over it, and an immediate deposit of the 
black powder takea place. Palladium and iridium are found 
nearly as effectual as platinum to coat other metals with, and 
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the platinized silver of commerce usually p^asesaes a oon- 
Biderable quantity of this latter metal. Within the last few 
months an idea has prevailed in the minds of some, that 
wire gauze might be used with advantage ; but it is difficult 
to conceive where the benefit would lie, for the cost of the 
onaterial would be greater, the surface for the same weight 
''of metal would be less, and neither space nor power gained 
by its adoption. 

(51.) The liquid generally adopted to exdte this battery 
is a mixture of one part by measure of sulphuric add, and 
seven of water, which will be found amply strong for all 
purposes. Where we desire greater intensity, we can obtain 
it' by the addition of a few drops of nitric acid ; but, if too 
much be used, it might attack the silver. When, however, 
platinized platina is employed, the nitric acid in very small 
quantities may be used with impunity. The electro-metal- 
lurgist will frequently find it advisable to use dilute sulphuric 
acid, only containing from 1-lOth to l-16th of the pure add, 
and adding some acid when the first is exhausted ; taking 
care, however, that the quantity of acid never exceed the 
l-4th of the original water, for any excess above that quantity 
will be useless, as the liquid will then become saturated with 
the sulphate of zinc (19). The zinc, acid, and water being 
severally required to excite the battery, it is possible to 
regulate them that they should all be exhausted at onoe, so 
that the zinc should neutralize the acid, and the resulting 
sulphate of zinc exactly saturate the water. This, however, 
is very interesting in principle, but practically it would be 
impossible to act with such precision ; yet we must never 
forget this fact whenever we charge our batteries. 

(52.) Numerous inquiries have been made as to what 
arrangement is best suited to this battery ; but this must 
depend upon the purpose for which it is eiz]|||j|^. For the 
student's laboratory the porcelain or gutta-percha trough 
of many cells appears to be best adapted ; and it is some- 
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times Id oomtancted, that any number of cells can be 
•mployed, independently of the others, as they may be 
required. The ulver being the most expensive metal, tbe 
una ■honld oompletely surround it, bo that the whole of the 
■ilTer ipay be brought into action. Where s battery is 




required to continue in action for a very long time, as for 
days or even weeks, a larger vessel, to contain more dilute 
acid, must be used : for electro-metallurgical purposes it baa 
been hitherto found most economical to use a vessel of a sin 
sufficient to bold liquid to last for seven or ten days. The 
ferm of battery now most universally employed for these 
• purposes, consists of a piece of silver (s), on the top <^ 
j^yhich is fixed a beam of wood (w) to prevent tontact with 
iba nlver. A binding screw is soldered on to the silver to 
Fiff.*. connect it to any required object. A strip 
bf zinc, varying at the fancy of the operator 
(/.) from one half to the entire widtli of the 
silver, is placed on each side of the wood^ 
and both are held in tiieir place by a bind- 
ing serew (6) sufficiently wide to embrace 
the zincs and wood. These batteries vary 
.from ihe size of a tumbler to a ten or 
twelve gallon vessel. In the very ex- 
I teneivo application of this battery to the 
* jrta, the little pieces of zinc which renuun 
H'lissnlved in the battery form an iia 




portMit eonuderation to the msna&cturer. Some ipBt^ ^ 
meroory from them, others sell them to the zino worka, 
whilst others have never turned them to taj account at all, 
iroiting patientlj, in tbo hope that some more benefioial 
iqiplication of them might be discovered. These l^^er have 
hundred- weights of odds and enda in hand which they are 
'desirouB to employ. After considering the matter carefully, 
I have to propose the following use for them ; in fact, I 

make them the positive poleof a battery, 
^' ' by placing them at the bottom of a 

vessel and covering them with mercury. 

A silver wire is then placed down a 
, glass or gntta percha tube into the 

quicksilver, so that the wire may no- 

where touch the dilute sulphuric aoid, 

with which the vessel is filled, but simply 
J, I make n good metallic communication 

with the mercury; At the other end of. 
' the wire a binding screw may be at- 
taobed fbr the convenience of the operator. The platinised 
■Uver plate (s) is then to be Immersed In the fiuid, and ' 
placed as near to the mercury ns jmselble, without actuaUtpb 
being in oontact, whilst no port of it should be more tlian 
three inches from it, as a considerable reduction of power 
would then ensue. This form of batter^may be fairly called 
the Odds and Ends Battery, and though not so philosophical 
SB instrument in its coustnictioii as the form last described, 
yet no manufacturer should he without one to use up the 
aoraps from his other batteries ■ and I must say this instru- 
ment requires less trouble in Its manipulation than any other 
form J have ever seen. An odds and ends compound 
battery, whlc^ will only require a bindin({ screw at eadi end, 
may be made by placing the mercury and ziaMfc tJie bottom 
of a many-celled porcelain trough ; the pilf&nized silver 
should be cut Into suitable nqiiares, leaving a narrow slip to 
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connect 1l with the next cell. The strip mnst be placed in 
a glass tube, or covered with any non-conducting substance, 
as gutta perdia, leaving the end only to dip in the mercury 
of the next cell. A series of little glasses may be used 
instead 41 the many celled trough for some purposes. The 
only objection which I have found in this form c^ compound 
battery, is the possibility of the zinc in one cell being com- 
pletely exhausted, when the silver wire will begin to dissolve ; 
in all other respects it is a delightful instrument when you 
do not care about obtaining the maximum of power, and you 
can obtain the galvanic principle by this means at a lower 
cost than by any other way. The odds and ends battery is 
admirably adapted for gilding and plating, or it may be em- 
ployed for any operation that requires much time for its 
performance. The charge for this battery might contain 
one-third by measure of strong sulphuric acid, as the local 
action is very trifling; but it is found more advisable not to 
etnploy the solution so strong, as, when nearly exhausted, 
jthe sulphate of zinc will sometimes envelope the zinc and 
mercury, and prevent farther action before the top part of 
fhe liquid is fully saturated. Some contrivance should 
vpadtopte^to carry off the^turated liquid as soon as formed. 
An advantage of Ihis instrument is, that spelter, or raw zinc, 
may be used instead of manufactured zinc, and that no mer- 
cury is wasted, as lile whole is lefl after the solution of 
the zinc. 

(53.) When we dcfsire to employ a battery for manufac- 
turing purposes, it might be as well in some cases to remove 
the sulphate of zinc as soon as formed, by means of a syphon 
tube passing to the bottom of the vessel, while fresh acid is 
continually supplied at the top; but this is not generally 
necessary. For these purposes the battery should be so 
constructed, t^> any of the zinc plates, when worn out, can 
be readily rejpliced. There are many other forms which 
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may be adopted ; as the circular, with the zinc outaide ; or it 
may be used as a tumbler battery. 

(54.) The characteristic of this battery is the great quan- 
tity of electricity produced, and its simplicity ; moreover, it 
requires but very little trouble in its manipulation, Hie 
ainc seldom demands but one amalgamation, as th^t will 
generally last till the metal is all dissolved. It is very im- 
portant to use for batteries zinc as pure as possible, for by 
that means the chance of local action is materially lessened. 
The manufacturers of zinc plates have a trick which is very 
fatal to this metal, for they buy up the refuse or waste 
pieces which frequently contain solder, a composition of lead 
and tin, and melt them with the raw zinc This mixture 
always tells its tale during the action of the battery, as a 
light spongy flocculent precipitate rises to the top of the 
liquid whidi is metallic tin, and when any particle touches 
the zinc a little local battery is formed, which causes great 
waste of metal. If the zinc or acid contains much tin it is 
almost hopeless to attempt any operation. 

(55.) In using this battery it is important that no salt of 
copper, lead, or other base metal be dropped into the exciting 
fluid, as by that means the silver would become ooattfd^- 
therewith; the plain consequence being, .that a sur&ce of 
copper, instead of that of the finely divided platinum, is pre- 
sented to the fluid. From a want of kf^bwledge of this fact, 
in some who have used the battery, I have seen the negative 
metal covered with copper, which finally becoming oxidated 
rendered the platinum useless. When this takes place, it is 
best removed by immersing the plate in dilute sulphuric 
acid, to which a few drops of nitro-muriate of platinum 
should be previously added ; by this process the baser metals 
are dissolved and metallic platinum thrown down. Some 
manufacturers prefer dipping the silver into a solution of 
this sort every week. In this battery the zinc is never re- 
dncod upon the negative metal, from the sulphate of zinc 
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formed during the aotioii of the battery, so long as the ex- 
citing fluid contains any acid at all. Other interesting 
matter connected with this subject will be detailed when 
treating of the reduction of zina 

(M.) Sttdi is a brief view of the three batteries now in 
use: Professor Daniell'e excellent invention being distin- 
guished by its constancy ; Mr. Grove's powerful battery, by 
its int^isity ; and my own by the cheapness with which the 
quantity of electricity may be developed, and by its sim- 
plicity. Neither of these can be r^arded as a perfect 
galvanic battery, for each wants some of the properties of 
the ot^rs ; it is to be hoped, therefore, that every attention 
wHl be given to the further improvement of these valuable 
instruments, until the good properties of each are combined 
in one. Which of the three is at present to be preferred, 
must depend upon the purpose for which it is required ; and 
the choice must of course be left to the operator. For my 
own part, it affords me much pleasure to see that the pla- 
tinized silver battery has fully answered the expectations 
whidi I formed of it ; or even, I may say, in its extensive 
application very &r exceeded it, as the amount of work 
Ibready actually performed by this instrument is much 
greater than the total amount done by all other batteries 
aver since their first invention. By some it has been too 
much extolled, by others too much blamed. Notwithstand- 
ing the mis-statements on both sides, it has fully stood the 
test of time, and has been employed by the public in a 
manner which I had not even hoped. The reason they 
prefer it for general and especially for heavy manufacturing 
purposes appears to be, that it does not require the use of 
porous tubes, nor of the strong acids, and that it does not 
give off poisonous fumes. It usually continues in active 
operation for six, eight, ten, or more days, when a sufficiency 
of acid is supplied to it. The zinc, as a rule, demands but 
one amalgamation after that operation has been thoroughly 
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effected ; and the time required either for setting it in Mtion 
or for muntaining its operation, is comparatively not worth 
a thought ; and, lastly, the expense of working it is redoeed 
to the lowest possible amount, being exactly proportionate 
to the power obtained. IVith r^ard to the choioe ef the 
battery, it appear to me that he must be a clumsy operator 
who obtains the galvanic principle md cannot apply il; 
therefore the whole subject under consideration may be 
summed up by aso«1»ining with what battery the gr eat egt 
amount of the galvanic fluid can be obtained at the siaalleel 
cost, the least labour, and the greatest convenience. These 
three batteries agree by being each excited by the action of 
zinc upon water, the formation of oxide of zinc, and its sub- 
sequent removal by the sulphuric add forming a sulf^iate of 
zinc ; now, as this same salt is formed in each battery, the 
same quantity of water to dissolve the sulphate of zinc will 
be required to produce any amount of work, and therefore, 
whether Grove's, Daniell's, or my own battery be employed, 
the same sized vessel must be employed ; proving the &Ua<^ 
of attempting to obtain a battery in a small compass where 
sulphate of zinc is formed. In Grove's and Daniell's battery, 
however, if the diaphragm be of a nature that precludes the 
free passage of the zinc to the side of the platinum or 
copper, then will the amount of action depend upon the 
capacity of the vessel in which the zinc is immediately 
placed, and in that case a much larger vessel will be re- 
quired for theirs than for mine. 

(57.) Perhaps I may be expected to give an approxima- 
tion to the relative cost of working the three batteries. In 
mine it is the cost of the zinc dissolved by the add : zinc + 
add + & local action. In the constant battery it is zinc + 
acid + sulphate of copper + much local action. Each cell of 
this, to do any given amount of work, would cost about 
twice as much as mine. In Grove's battery it is zinc + acid 
+ nitric acid reduced by the hydrogen + nitric acid combined 
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with ammonia formed during the action of the battery + 
extensiye waste of the zinc = about three times as much as 
mine. 

(58.) The construction of all the various forms of galvanic 
batteries has now been considered, and the principles also on 
which the peculiarities of each are founded have been briefly 
explained ; though, if this important branch of our subject 
were to be alone discussed at a length proportionate to its 
value, this volume would not be sufficient for the interesting 
Mid mporUnt mattear relating to it. 
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Off THE PROPERTIES OF GALVANIC fiATTXRDBS. 

Signs of a battery in action, 69. Harris's galTanometer, 60. BpuA, 61. 
Voltaic electricity charges in Ley den jar, 62. PhySological efifocta, 66. 
Magnetism, 64 — 68. Galvancmieters, 68 — 70. Horse-shoe temporary 
magnet, Tl— T8. Decomposition cell, voltameters, poles. 74 — 84. 
Laws of voltaic decomposition, 85, 86. Table of chemicA eqniya- 
lents, 87. Fluidity necessary to decomposition, 88. CoodiictioQ of 
fluids associated with decomposition, 88 — 90. Intensity neoesBarf lor 
decompositions, 91. Electrolysis ; electro-chemical deoomponftkn, 
92—98. Darnell's theory, 99. State of the fluid during decompoor 
tion, 100. Effects of heat upon fluids, 101. Curious induction, 102. 
Auhtor*s theory of voltaic electricity, 108. 

(59.) After describing the various forms of the galvanic 
battery, we are led to consider the effects which they pro- 
duce ; for these are called the galvanic effects, and the theo- 
retical principle which causes them is termed galvanism. 

The sign of a battery in action, is the change going on in 
each cell of the battery itself. In DanielPs battery it is 
evinced by a deposit of copper on the negative metal ; in 
Grove's battery, by the evolution of nitrous fumes ; and in 
mine, by an evolution of hydrogen. These several actions 
mark exactly the quantity of current passing ; but in the two 
former batteries no accurate measure can be readily made, 
although in the latter the hydrogen may be collected in one 
of the cells by means of a glass jar, and the quantity thus 
exactly ascertained. 

In my battery, as the hydrogen passes off from the silver 
it causes vari<9us sounds. When the current is feeble, it makes 
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a gentle singing Bound ; irben more electricity paMet, it 
hisses ; bnt when it is giving offits gas at the utmost power, it 
roars, the liquid bubbling and boiling from the astonishing 
quantity of gas erolved. Formerly, ^en I resided in the 
Bank, I had a long room, and, when trying the experimenta 
neoesaary for my former editions, there were freqne&tly not 
less than fifty or sixty batteries at work. From habit and 
custom the sound which ought to be elicited was so fiuuiliar, 
that in the middle of the night 1 could enter that apartment 
in the dark, and detect any battery whidi was following 
its own course instead of complying with mine. 

(SO.) Hie next phenomenon which a battery displays is 
the power of heating conducting substances according to the 
amount of current which is actually passing, and the resist- 
ance whidi they afford to its pass^e ; and by this the most 
infusible metals, as platinum, palladium, gold, copper, iron, 
and steel, may be instantaneously melted. The size of the 
wires melted will depend upon the quantity of electricity 
developed, while the length will depend upon the intensity 
of the current. Mr. Snow Harris has ingeniously taken 
advantage of this property to make an instrument for 
measuring the voltaic current. It consists of fine wire 
passed through a delicate air thermometer, and the expansion 
of air shows the degree to which the wire is heated. This 
instrument is a valueless test, unless both thidi and thin 
wires be used in two experiments, for otherwise but one 
property of the battery b estimated, 
- Conducting liquids may be heated in a similar manner. 
This &ct may be seen in a great varity of ways; dilute 
aalpburic acid may be made to boil in a syphon conuecting 
tw» vessels in which the poles of an extensive series of 
batteries are placed. Another mode of showing the ^me 
&ct is to take a piece of string and moisten it with acid, 
and connect the extremities with the poles of a series of 
g^vanie batteries, when it will begin to smoke and become 
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charred from the heat prodaeed. The same &et may be 
shown bj drawing a fine tube to a capillary point, which is 
to be filled with dilute acid, and placed in a glass of the 
same fluid. An electrode of an intense galvanic battery is 
then to be placed in each vessel, when bubbles, probaUy of 
steam, will be found at the capillary opening, causing a 
series of little reports, which may be heard distinctiy at a dis- 
tance of seventy or eighty feet. 

(61.) The next property which a battery displays, is Ha 
power of igniting metallic or charcoal points, when jomad 
to the two ends of the battery, and held so that they barely 
touch ; a lighC is then exhibited equal in brilliancy to that 
of a little sun. This has been called the sparit, and much 
controversy has taken place among the learned as to tha 
distance at which the spark will pass. Some have asserted 
that it will pass through some distance ; Jacobi, howerarv 
considered the distance to be extremely small; but ICr. 
Gassiot fitted up 100 series of Professor Daniell's largest 
batteries, but with them by the most delicate micrometer be 
could not discover that the spark would pass at any i^pre- 
ciable distance ; on the contrary, this large battery would 
remain quite inert if the poles were separated by Uie dia* 
tance of the thinnest film of paper. In a late number of the 
Philosophical Magazine, Mr. Crosse has revived the inquiry 
by stating that by a very extensive series of water batteries 
in his own possession he has succeeded in obtaining the spark 
at a short distance. He proposes to enlarge his battery to 
100 cells, in order fully to determine this point. Since 
that period the experiment has been tried with 100 cells of 
Grove's battery, belonging to Mr. Grassiot ; but the spark 
was only found to pass through the smallest interval, and a 
most brilliant arc of flame was obtained after the poles were 
connected and then withdrawn. 

The spark seems principally to depend upon a combustion 
of fine particles of metal, andf whm charcoal or hard gaa 
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ooke is used, upon little points of it flying from one pole to 
another, so that one pole wastes away, and the other in- 
creases, till the flame becomes quite encased in a mass of 
carbonaceous matter. This has always been an obstacle to 
tiie adaptation of this brilliant arc of flame to practical 
purposes. The phenomenon of the spark requires a series 
Ibr its production. Of late years exhibitions of the electric 
light hare been publicly made at Trafalgar Square, and it 
has even been introduced to , give increased effect during 
the performance of ballets at the Opera House. It is, 
however, too costly for general purposes, although where 
expense is no object it might be employed. This arc of 
flame is singularly repelled or attracted by a magnet held 
IB its yicinity. 

(Wi) The next property evinced by the galvanic battery 
HI ite power of chai^ng a Leyden jar ; but this is a property 
of little importance, and requires an extensive series of bat- 
teries to be used to eflect this object. 

(68.) Depending upon the same causes as the last is the 
f^odc, whidi is a convulsive twitching in the muscles from 
the intensity of the battery. This singular effect requires 
gttierally a series. It is felt only when contact is eith€i* 
made or brok^i ; but if a cut exists in the finger, a small 
deries will illustrate this property. 

When we desire to exhibit the effect of the shock upon a 
dead animal, a pin ought to be run through the skin at the 
head, and another at its hind leg ; every time the poles of a 
battery are connected or disconnected with these, strong 
convulsions will take place. If the upper lip be touched 
with a piece of zinc, and the under part of the tongue with 
a piece of platinum, or vice versd, a flash of light will be 
perceived when they are connected, whether the eyelids be 
open or closed. All these phenomena are termed the physio- 
logical effects, and I have amply considered their importance 
fn my •* Elements of Electro-Biology.^' 
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(64.) A galvanic battery has the power of produdng oer- 
tain effects which are called magnetic effects, and the sup- 
posed principle of niagnetism. To describe the term mag- 
netism would be impossible, like galvanism, or electridtj, 
because we are only cognizant of it by its properties. There 
are but two metals capable of being magnetic, and these are 
nickel and iron. The identity of magnetism and electrid^ 
has, like all other branches of philosophy, received many 
important additions from the inde&tigable Faraday ; bat» 
although magnetism is fraught with interest, it will be 
foreign to the purpose of this work to enter fisurther into its 
important' details than to illustrate the effects of galvaoiam. 

(65.) The voltaic current, passing at right angles to a 
piece of iron, from which it is separated by any non-con- 
ducting substance, induces in it the properties whidi are 
termed magnetic ; for, if another piece of iron be now held 
to it, it will be attracted. The more frequently the same 
current passes round the iron, the greater will be the power ; 
and for this purpose it is usual to twist wire covered ^ther 
with silk or cotton round the iron, in order that the same 
current may pass at right angles a great number of timet. 
When the current ceases, from the connection widi the 
battery being broken, a difference according to the nature 
of the iron is observed ; for, if it be the pure malleable soft 
iron, all magnetism immediately ceases; hence iron so 
situated is termed a temporary magnet : but if hard steel 
is used for the experiment, the magnetism indeed is not so 
powerful, but it continues for a very long period ; hence in 
this state it is called a permanent magnet. 

(66.) A permanent magnet, if suspended in such a way 
that it can vibrate, has one of its poles turned to the north 
pole of the earth, the other to the south pole ; but, if a 
galvanic current be passed round this permanent magnet in 
the direction of its axis, the magnet will be instantly 
deflected at right angles from the current, and upon this 
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piinoiple an instmment has been construeted* called the 
galvanometer. 

(^.) The direction in which the needle is deflected is 
best remembered by a little device which Professor Daniell 
described in his lectures ; for by supposing that we ourselves 
are the conducting wires, and the electric current passes 
from our head to our heels whUe we are looking at the 
laagnet, the north pole will be turned to our right hand. 
Hus ingenious device is applicable to every position, pro- 
vided we are either above or underneath the plane of the 
needle. 

(68.) Galvanometers are differently constructed, according 
to the delicacy of the experiments for which they are re- 
quired. Li general it is sufficient to use a needle centred 
as if it were to be /t^. 6. 

used for a mariner's p ^^^ 

compass, and a long 9 W w 

oovered wire is to I *— ^^ | ^^ 

be passed alternately JT 

over and under it in W9 

the direction*of the long axis. The two ends of the wire may 
be connected to mercury cups (p, n), to afford a ready 
means to unite them with the poles of the battery (Jig. 6). 

(69.) A much more delicate form- of galvanometer is con- 
structed by using two needles, so suspended that the north 
pole of one is over the south pole of the other. 

The polarities are thus neutralised, and no longer under 
tlie influence of the earth's magnetism. In this state they 
are called astatic, and are generally suspended by the flnest 
fibre of silk, so that the slightest voltaic current will act upon 
them. 

It is advisable to allow one needle to have a slight prepon- 
derance, in order that the long vibration may not be trouble- 
some. An instrument like this is only neceAary for the 
most minute experiments. 
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(70.) AiMber form is termed the toraion galvanometor, 
because a resistance is afforded by the twisting oi an elastic 
substance. By this we are enabled to appreciate differences 
in slight currents. 

(71.) However useful the instrument may be for all small 
currents, large quantities of electricity are seldom measured 
by magnetic effects ; but I believe that the right uae of the 
magnet is a very important addition to our instruments for 
measuring galvanic currents. To estimate the quantity of 
electricity in any voltaic current, a piece of sofb iron is to be 
bent in the form of a horseshoe, and a good sized oovered 
copper wire is to be wound round it, the two ends being left 
free for connection with the battery. A piece <^ soft ircm 
with a hook attadbed to it is to be used for the keeper, 
and the weight which this sustains indicates the amount of 
electricity. 

This instrument is only valuable for comparative expenU 
ments, as different results will always be obtained by difierent 
magnets, because the quality of iron is found materially to 
influence the results ; but if the same magnet be used, and 
the wire of sufficient dimensions and of moitorate length, 
there will be scarcely any appreciable resistance offered to 
the current ; and the relative quantity of electricity evolved, 
independently of its intensity, can be accurately ascertained. 

(72.) Temporary magnets are too frequently made with 
very thin covered wire, and even great lengths employed. 
Now, in this case, the amount of magnetism induced by any 
current ceases to be an exact measure of the quantity of eleo- 
tricity passing, because intensity is required to overcome the 
resistance afforded to the passage of the current from the 
wires ; and it is from this cause that electro-magnetic engines, 
possessing, as they do, several magnets, and very often thin 
wires, require several cells before the current 'freely passes. 

(73.) To4|ive a comparative estimate of the value of this 
test of the quantity of electricity evolved, and of that vhere- 
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by the power is estimated by decomposition, psAaps is pr^ 
mature, till the latter mode is fully entered into ; but as the 
magnet requires but little intensity, or affords but little re- 
sistance to the passage of the galyanic fluid, and that entirely 
depending upon the size of the wires, it is apparent that one 
cell of each combination, or form of battery, will suffice for 
the experiment : if, however, the decomposition of water be 
taken as the test, a sufficient number of cells must be em- 
ployed to overcome the resistance; and thus, if many 
combinations are made the subject of experiment, it will be 
'attended with great inconvenience. 

(74.) If the various effects which have been already de- 
scribed are fraught with interest and mysterious obscurity, 
how much more is the property, which the battery possesses, 
of decomposing various substances, and of overcoming the 
most powerful affinities by which bodies are united! To 
this part of the subject we are again indebted to the labours 
of which the Royal Institution has been the principal seat, 
and Sir Humphry Davy and Faraday the authors, thou^ 
Daniell and many others have been by no means behindhand 
in the field fli inquiry. 

(75.) The decomposing cell is to be reckoned as one of 
the cells of the battery, with variation in the metals and 
solution for the purposes of experiment. Formerly the size 
of the plates of this cell was reckoned but of little jpiportance, 
mere wires were employed ; but now the plates are made 
much larger. This fact has been particularly insisted upon 
by Mr. Grove, and certainly it is a circumstance to be fully 
attended to. Throughout this work abundant instances 
occur of the importance of the size of the plates, poles, or 
electrodes in tJie decomposition trough, for there is not a 
single electro-metallurgical operation which may not be 
materially influenced by either varying the size of both poles, 
or by diminishing or reversing their relatii^ surface. In 
some cases, indeed, where there is such a powerful renstance 

4 
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afforded bj tihe evolution of the oxygen at the positive pole, 
this effect is not manifest ; but even lb that case, if it be re- 
duced to a' fine wire, I have seen a battery, capable ofevolving 
30 cubic inches of gas in five minutes, not able to evolve 
from the diminished surface scarcely one cubic inch in the 
same period. When a metal is used capable of combining 
■with the oxygen, as silver or copper, then the size of the 
poles makes important alterations, even if large plates are 
employed. We shall hereafter see, that in the reduction of 
every metal these properties must not only be remembered, 
but acted upon, if we wish to perform our operations with 
success. 

(76.) There are many forms of the decomposition cell which 
are useful, according to the purpose for which it is wanted. 
Hie simplest is the V-shaped tube, -P^r. 7. 

which is nothing but a glass tube 
bent in the shape of the letter from 
which it derives its name. A little 
strip of platinum is to be placed in 
either part with the fluid, and these 
are to be connected, one with the negative, the other with 
the opposite pole of the battery. 

(77.) The next form was devised by Professor Faraday, 
and is adapted to measure the quantity of gas given off when 
water is diifeomposed. To this he gave the name of volta^ 
meter, as indicating the amount of electricity passing. Of 
this form there are many varieties, differing as a small or 
lai^e quantity of gas is required to be measured. In the 
former case, two pieces of platinum are fixed about a quarter 
of an inch apart, and a tube, graduated to cubic inches, is 
supported over these poles so that the gas may be collected. 
Sometimes two tubes are employed, one over each pole, the 
object of which is to collect separately whatever may be 
evolved. In other cases, where large quantities have to be 
estimated, a bent tube passes from the toj) of the apparatus 
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to a graduated jar plaeed in a pneumatic tmugli. Where 
great accuracy is requlMd in the measure of the gaa or gasea 





evolred, tliey must be corrected hygrometrically, thermome- 
tricolly, and barometrically ; but this nicety would only be 
required for most delicate experiments. This instrument ia 
made more complicated when the operator U deeiroua of 
iovestigating the changes which take place in the solution ; 
for then porous tubes of earthenware, bladder, &c are used 
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to sepuvte the poles, and to pre- 
vent the soluljon on one side passing 
£reely to the otiier. Substances re- 
quiring heat to bring them into a 
state fit for decomposition are gene- 
rally placed in a tube ooutaining two 
fii^e platinum wires, which serve as ' 
poles when connected to the battery. 
A very useful form of deoomposition apparatus is a vessel 
witli a diaphragm (^. 10.) or a glass tumblef {^g. 11.) (t) 
oat in hal^ and the edges ground smooth: between these 
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any diaphragm (d) can be placed, as the two halves are 
kept firmljr together and water-tight, hy fiff- li- 

ft brass band surrounding them (b). 

(78.) Having described the usual ap- 
paratus to effect decompOBition, we have 
Been that in every cose tbejr have in 
common two pieces of metal, separated 
from each other, but capable of being 
connected to either extremity of the 
battery. These pieces of metal have th» mysterious and in- 
comprehensible names of poles ; one of which may be eon- 
udered as holding the place of the negative metal, and is 
called the electrct-negative pole ; and the other, the electro- 
positive pole. 

(79.) However, Dr. Faraday, disapproving of the name of 
poles, has called the electro-negative the cathode ; and Pro- 
fesaer Daniell, disapproyiDg of both, has called it the platin- 
ode. Thesa three terms, the electro-negative, cathode, and 
platinode are synonymous, and are given to that pole which 
would have been the metal unacted upon, had it been in an 
ordinary cell of the battery. The opposite pole holds the 
same place in the decomposition cell as dna in the ordinary 
battery, and technically has the name of the electro-positJve, 
anode, zincode, or oxode of the battery. 

X>r. Fa^ay has described the poles as the passages or 

doors by which tie electricity enters into, or passes out of, the 

BolutionsufTering decomposition. On this account he has given 

the term of electrodes. Good conductors are the best adapted 

for poles, and for this reason metals are generally employed ; 

h"t poles of water, and even of air, have served this office. 

I.) The metal employed for Faraday's voltameterssbould 

ro no change either from the solution in which it is 

or from the elements which may be evolved at its 

And 'in this respect platinum answers above every 

laiwe, for almost all other metals are liable to be 

«ven dissolved. 
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(81.) The greatest confusion has arisen by not considering 
the decomposition cell as one of the cells of the battery, but 
referring the effects to the plate of the battery to which the 
pole is connected. The reason of this is obvious ; for, when 
the terminal plates of a battery are connected with a wire, 
the circuit is completed, and the platinum of the battery is 
the platinode, electro-nogative, cathode, or hydrogotie of the 
battery. When the circuit is completed by a liquid to be 
decomposed, the effect is no longer to be attributed to the 
terminal plates of the battery, but to the plates in the de- 
composition cell with which they alternate ; so that, as the 
free zinc of the battery is connected with the platinum of 
the decomposition cell, the name must not be given from the 
zinc of the battery, but from the platinum of the decompo- 
sition cell ; and, therefore, it is the platinode of the battery. 
The converse of this applies to the extreme platinum of the 
battery ; for, as the platinum in the decomposition cell with 
which it is connected holds the place of the zinc in the other 
cells, the platinum being substituted for zinc, to cause the 
evolution of the oxygen and to prevent its combination, the 
name must be given to the platinum in the decomposition cell, 
whidi is there holding the place of the zinc, and not to the 
terminal plate of the battery ; it therefore is the zincode, 
electro-positive, anode, or oxode of the battery. Some have 
given a different explanation of this alteration q| the poles, 
when the circuit is completed by a solution to be decomposed, 
instead of metallic wires ; they suppose that the two terminal 
plates in a compound battery hold no farther place than 
that of carrying the current ; but this will not bear the test 
of inquiry. 

(82.) We have now seen that the decomposition cell, or 
decomposing apparatus, is nothing but one of the cells of the 
battery varied for the purpose of experiment ; it necessarily 
follows the law, that in every cell there is a mmilar amount 
of chemical action. The measure of electricity by the chemical 
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action may be made in anj other cell in a great varietj of 
other ways, such as by ascertaining the amount of the reduc- 
tion of any metal at the negative pole, or the solution of a 
metal at the positive pole ; for, wherever it is made, it will 
, indicate exactly the action taking place. To Faraday these 
important facts are due, which, perhaps, have given us a 
greater insight into the properties of the galvanic fluid than 
any other series of inquiries. 

(88.) Of the value of the decomposition apparatus, or 
voltameter, it is necessary particularly to take notice. As 
far as the amount of chemical action actually passing is con- 
cerned, the voltameter is a most valuable test, being in ail 
ordinary circumstances in&llible. But if we are desirous of 
comparing the amount of electricity capable of being gene- 
rated by combinations of different metals, or the efieots 
which are produced by differences of arrangement, or the 
resistance which various substances offer to the passage of 
the current, then it must be recollected that, if two pla- 
tinum poles are employed, a strong resistance is offered to 
the passage of the current by the positive platinum pole, 
which would materially interfere with the accuracy of th 
result, unless that be overcome. In fact, the voltameter is 
an accurate test of that electricity which actually passes 
in a galvanic circuit, but it does not at all indicate what 
might pass. A want of application of these facts has led 
many distinguished scientific chemists into singular blunders, 
and many circumstances have not been appreciated which 
would otherwise have been noticed. 

(84.) A far better voltameter can be constructed by using 
one of the cells of the platinised silver battery, and collecting 
the gas evolved from the negative plate. This apparatus 
would offer but little resistance to the passage of the elec- 
tricity, and would thus give more accurate results ; but it 
has the disadvantage of itself generating electricity, thereby 
increasing the power. Practically, it is exceedingly difficult 
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to compare exactly the power of any two batteries or oombi- 
nations ; for there are such a number of resistances in tlie 
galvanic circuit, and those vary with every battery, that it 
becomes quite a complicated mathematical problem to analyse 
the precise relative power of galvanic batteries. Uy battery 
voltameter is constructed in the following way : — a bell-glau * 
ia iirooured with a bent glass tube ground into the upper 
IWrt to allow the gas to pass off to the paeumatio trough to 
be collected (a). In the bell- 
glass a piece of platinised silver 
ie placed, which is connected by 
means of a piece of silver wire 
running through the glasfl to<ia 
binding screw outside the glaaa. 
i The whole of the apparatus ia 
plunged into another glass filled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, at t^ 
bottom of which is mercury and 
pieces of waste cine; a silver 
wire connects this to another 
binding screw, to finish the con- 
nection, when the apparatus is 
ready for use, "Diis instrument 
ia extremely valuable when we desire to measure the 
work done with a single battery, for it makes not only a 
voltameter, but the battery itself. When we ^are compelled 
to make an experiment with extreme accuracy, we might 
vary the apparatus a little, so that the hydrogen arising 
from any trifling action on the zinc may not be collected 
along with that obtained from the voltaic decomposition. 
The zinc in that case should be placed exterior to the inner 
vessel. 

(85.) When we state that the action in each cell is alike, 
it is not meant that the same weight of metal or salt would 
be decomposed in each cell, but that one equivalent of some 
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substance is decomposed in each cell : thus fi>r one grain of 
hydrogen liberated in one cell, 36 grains of chlorine would 
be liberated in a second, 96 grains of platinum in a third, 
and 200 of gold in a fourth, because these are the chemical 
equivalents, or combining numbers, of each of these separate 
substances. 

(86.) The very term chemical equivalent seems to mark 
that it relates to something not very intelligible, and unfor- 
tunately that is found to be too correct, for tiiis doctrine is 
found by all beginners to be exceedingly difficult How- 
ever, by granting one supposition, the whole mystery is 
cleared up ; for let us fancy that every elementary body is 
""capable of being divided into ultimate atoms, and that the 
atoms of these are of different sizes and different weights, 
it will then be apparent that^ if we group these atoms 
together to form any compound, we shall require different 
weights. Thus, if we combine gold with hydrogen, 200 
grains of the first would only take one grain of the last, and 
yet there would be but one atom of each; or if one grain of 
hydrogen is liberated in the battery, 200 grains of gold 
would be deposited in the decomposition cell. 

(87.) The following is a table of the equivalents of many 
of the substances which we shall have to speak of in this 
work ; for our present purpose we may consider them as the 
weight of the primitive atoms. Thus, if we are able to 
ascertain the weight of zinc dissolved, of hydrogen evolved, 
or of the metal reduced, we shall be enabled to ascertain 
either of the other cases, or how much, either in weight or 
bulk, of any other substance would have been under the 
same circumstances thrown down : — 



Equivalenty by weight 




Equivalenty by weight 




Hydrogen - - - 


1 


Potassium 


40 


Oxygen 


8 


Sulphur - 


16 


Chlorine - 


36 


Zinc 


32 
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40 



Eqniyalent^ by weight. 
Lead- . - - 104 
Tin - - . - 58 
Iron - . - - 28 
Copper ... 82 
Gold- - - . 200 
Platinum • - - M 
PaUadium - - - 54 
saver - . .110 
Nickd - - -28 
Qdoride platinum - 132 



EqmTalent^ by weight. 

Chloride gold - - 308 

Sulphate copper - - 125 
Nitrate copper, anhydrous 04 

Sulphate zinc - 143 

Sulphate iron - - 189 

Nitrate silver - - 170 

Sulphuric acid * • 40 

Nitric acid - - - 54 

Muriatic acid - - 37 

Ammonia - - - 17 



As 100 cubic inches of hydrogen weigh 2 grains and 1-1 0th, 
it follows that, for every 47 cubic inches of gas evolved 
from my battery, 32 grains of copper, 06 of platinum, and 
200 of gold, would be reduced ; and the equivalent of ever7 
other substance would show in grains the quantity thrown 
down. I shall frequently use the term ** an equivalent of 
galvanic power/' by which is meant that amount of power 
which is necessary to cause the evolution of one grain of 
hydrogen, 200 of gold, ^c. ; therefore, whenever I use that 
expression, the grain will be taken as th^ standard, and it 
will be assumed that 47 cubic inches of hydrogen are 
evolved from my battery. 

(88.) Next to the form of apparatus for decomposition, a 
description of the laws by which they are influenced follows 
as a natural sequence, and these have been fully investigated 
by the labours of Dr. Faraday. All bodies must be in a 
peculiar state to suffer decomposition, for no solids can be 
thus acted upon. When fused by heat, however, they very 
readily give up these elements ; as, for example, chloride of 
silver, which is decoioposed by a single cell of zinc and pla- 
tinum, excited by dilute sulphuric acid, though no voltaic 
power will separate them in the solid form. 

There are apparent exceptions to this law, a« the decom 

4* ♦ 
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^position of snlphate of lime and baryta witii the addition of 
water; yet the first of these is undoubtedly moderately 
soluble. The same may perhaps even be said of the latter, 
though probably a little dissolves which is decomposed, and 
thus the fluid not being saturated dissolves more, and this is 
repeated till the whole is dissolved. 

(89.) No fluid will be decomposed unless it be a oon- 
ductor : thus pure water, which is a very bad conductor, 
docs not yield up its elements ; whilst if acids or alkalies be 
added to it, then it becomes a very excellent conductor, and 
is easily decomposed. Water may also be made a good 
conductor by the neutral salts. ^ 

Asa general rule, fluids will not conduct an electric cur- 
rent without suffering decomposition ; and for this cause, as 
soon as water is made a good conductor, it is decomposed, 
and the water does not conduct more electricity than is to be 
accounted for by the decomposition. 

(90.) Some fluids, however, of good condocting power, m»y 
have a current of less intensity than that which is required 
for the decomposition passed through them ; therefore these 
two laws, both developed by Faraday, are not exactly the 
converse of each other. Examples of the exception to the 
second are to be found in chloride of lead or fused nitre, 
which conduct feeble currents without decomposition. 

(91.) A certain intensity is necessary to effect all decom- 
positions, and this diflers with different substances, according 
to, the resistance they offer to the passage of the galvanic 
fluid ; thus, a solution of iodide of potassium, or fused chlo- 
ride of silver, yields to a single battery, whilst dilute sul- 
phuric acid and other substances require more intensity to 
effect the same object. 

The following, upon the authority of Faraday, is a short 
list of substances in the order in which they most readily 
give up their elements : — 
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Iodide of potassium, solution. 

Chloride of silver, fused. 

Proto-chloride of tin, do. 

Qdoride of lead, do. 

Iodide of lead, do. 

Muriatic acid. 

Water, acidulated with sulphuric add. 

(92.) Some bodies suffer decomposition directly, as the 
consequence of the voltaic force passing ; as water, which 
gives up its elements, hydrogen and oxygen, solely from the 
electric currents. To this Dr. Faraday has given the term 
electrolysis, because the elements i^pear to be rent firom 
their combination directly by the voltaic force, in contra- 
distinction to another imporjtant property, which will 
be hereafter mentioned. The elements which are decomposed 
he has called ions ; they are not both evolved at one pole, 
but one at the electro-positive, anode, zincode, or exode, 
while the other is given off at the electro-negative, cathode, 
platinode, or hydrogode of the battery. Those which pass 
to the first pole are called anions ; those to the second, 
cathions. 

(93.) The poles, or electrodes, have no attraction for ele- 
mentary bodies as long as they are in a simple state, for 
bodies must be in combination to be affected by the voltaic 
current. Upon this account, a simple solution of chlorine, 
bromine, &c., does not give up these substances to either 
electrode. 

(94.) Those bodies capable of suffering decomposition 
must contain one equivalent of each element, that is, they 
must be composed of one of the hypothetical atoms, which 
have been previously mentioned (87) ; and to this general 
law but a single exception can be found in the periodide of 
mercury, which however is so unstable a compound, that the 
slightest exposure to light will cause its decomposition. 
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which alone would be oaloulated to throw doubt on the yhr 
liditj of the experiment. 

Sulphuric acid and phosphoric adds are not themselves 
electrolytes, that is, thej do not directly yield their elements 
to the foroe of the battery, because tiiey consist of one 
equivalent of phosphorus or sulphur to three of oxygen. 

(95.) It is not necessary that a substance should be directly 
composed of elements to enable it to pass to the electrodes or 
poles ; or, in other words, bodies composed of compound sub- 
stances are ions, as well as those composed of simple sub- 
stances : thus, sulphuric acid, phosphoric add, arsenic acid, 
and other acids are ions to the electro-positiv^ pole, or 
anode; while protoxides generally, ammonia, potafl8a,and 
many other substances, are supposed to be ions to the oppo- 
site pole. The following is a list of simple and compound 
ions given by Dr. Faraday : 





Anions : 




Oxygen, 


Fluorine, 


Selenium, 


Chlorine, 


Cyanogen, 


Sulphocyanogen, 


Iodine, 


Sulphur, 


Acids. 


Bromine, 







Cathions : 
Hydrogen, Alkalies, 

All the metals, Vogeto alkalies, as 

Metallic oxides, morphia, &c 

The earths. 



(96.) The same substance, under different circumstances^ 
will be evolved at different electrodes ; as at one time it may 
take the part of a base, at another it will perform the func- 
tion of an acid. A familiar example of this is afforded in the 
oxide of copper ; for when combined with sulphuric, nitric, 
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muriatic, or any other aoid, it is evolved at the negative pole, 
or cathode ; whilst^ when in combination with ammonia, it 
has been supposed to act the part of an acid, and is evolved 
at the anode or positive pole. 

(07.) The opinions of philosophers upon the cause of 
metals being reduced when solutions of their salts are sub- 
jected to the voltaic circuit, from the period when electricity 
first lent its mighty aid to chemists, are various. Some have 
supposed that hydrogen evolved by the decomposition of 
water reduces the metals, others that the poles directly attract 
the metals to their surfaces, and lately a paper has been 
printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society, whereby a 
new constitution of the salts is inferred ; the acid and oxygen 
being supposed by electrolysis to pass in one direction, the 
metal in the other. The first opinion was put forward by 
Hisinger and Berzelius, and may be found in the Annates de 
Ckimie^ vol. 1i. p. 174. " II r^sulte de tons ces faits, que 
I'on a une idee fausse de la reduction op6r6e par l'61ectricit6, 
puis qu'on I'attribue au d^gagement de I'hydrog^ne, comment 
expiiqueroit-on la reduction du fer et du zinc, qui ont la 
propriety de decomposer I'eau sans Electricity." 

A similar opinion has been advocated by Faraday in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and he applied a new name to 
this kind of action, giving it the term electro-chemical action. 
The second hypothesis was promulgated by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, who states, ^* that hydrogen, the alkaline substances, 
the metals, and certain metallic oxides are attracted by 
n^atively electrified metallic surfaces, and repelled by posi- 
tively electrified metallic surfaces; and contrariwise, that 
oxygen and acid substances are attracted by positively electri- 
fied metallic surfaces, and these attractive and repulsive 
forces are sufficiently energetic to destroy or suspend the 
usual operations of chemical afiinity."* 

^^ Phil Trana 1807. 
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If WO then find a body at the pole of the battery, it 
is by no means certain that it has paa^ by direct decom- 
position of the voltaic current ; because, if the compound of 
which it formed a part, was dissolved in water, the elements 
of the latter being set free, often act in an important way to 
form new combinations, which result from the secondary 
effects ; thus an aqueous solution of a metallic salt, for in- 
stance copper, being subjected to a voltaic current, has hy- 
drogen presented at the cathode, and oxygen at the anode. 
But at the same time this change is taking place, oxide of 
copper is passing to the cathode, and sulphuric add to the 
anode. The hydrogen seizes upon the oxygen of the oxide 
of copper, and forms water, whilst the metallic copper is 
thrown down on the electrode or pole, not by direct voltaic 
action, but as a secondary effect, attributable to the hydrogen. 
Sometimes the elements will combine with the poles or elec- 
trodes, forming new combinations ; thus, if the poles be easily 
oxydated, the oxygen will form an oxyde, and, in the same 
way, if any other substance be presented to the gases for 
which they have strong affinity, a similar combination will 
take place. Hence this class of effects, which are &r more 
numerous than electrolytical effects, are called secondary, or 
electro-chemical decompositions. Sometimes these secondary 
results are most complicated, and perhaps none more so than 
the extraordinary one which I have described to take place 
with the oxygen, on the common yellow ferrocyanate of 
potash ; as this, by combining with a portion of the potassium 
of the ferrocyanate, gives rise to a totally new definite salt,* 
whilst the potash so formed is carried away from the sphere 
of action. 

(98.) The secondary effects of oxygen and hydrogen have 
been proved by numerous well-devised experiments, but still 
no positive demonstration was obtained, that the hydrogen 

* Pliiloeophical Magnzino for Septemlior. 1840. 
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evolved from the decomposition of water, would reduce the 
metals without t)^ voltaic current. However, whilst expe- 
rimenting on the non-metallic elementary bodies, the porous 
cokes and charcoal were observed to retain a portion of gas, 
after they had formed either the negative or positive pole 
of the battery.* When those which had been made the 
negative pole were afterwards plunged .into a solution of 
sulphate of copper, they became immediately coated with 
the metal, adding positive confirmation to inductive reason- 
ing. Coke charged with hydrogen retains this curious 
property for many days.f * This very interesting experiment 
has been followed by Mr. Grove by the construction of his 
gas battery. 

(99.) Professor Daniell, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society last spring, has given an entirely new view, as to the 
mode in which the metallic salts are sometimes decomposed. 
The Professor found if a solution of a metallic salt was placed 
in a vessel, over which a piece of membrane was tied, and 
that inserted into another containing a solution of caustic 
potash or soda, so that the membrane formed a sort of dia- 
phragm between the two solutions, and then if the poles 
of a compound galvanic battery were placed into the two 
solutions, the positive into the metallic solution and the 
negative into the alkaline solution, that the metal of the 
prst solution was deposited on the bladder. This is art expe- 
riment easy to repeat with several solutions, especially silver, 
mercury, and copper, though with gold and platinum the 
same result does not appear to take place. If acids or neu- 
tral salts be employed, instead of the alkaline solutions, I 
have never seen metal deposited on the bladder. When the 
alkaline solutions are used and the metal is precipitated, gas 
IS always evolved from the membrane. In these cases a 
question might be raised whether the membrane between the 

* Philosophical Magazme for May, 1840. 

f Philosophical Magazine for December, 1640. 
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two solutions might not become polar similar to interposed 
wires. Professor Daniell supposes that 4n this experiment 
the acid and oxygen pass one way, and the metal Uie other. 
From these considerations he has given a new view of the 
composition of the salts ; thus, sulphate of copper, instead of 
consisting of sulphuric acid + oxide of copper, is supposed to 
be constituted of (sulphuric add + oxygen) copper. The 
first two elements, as they are considered to be in combina- 
tion, are called oxysulphion, and the salt oxysulphion of 
copper. In the same way, the radicle of the nitrates he called 
oxynitron — of the carbonates, oxy carbon — of the oxalates, 
oxalion — of sulphovinates, sulphovinion. 

In the same paper, another fact is detailed ; which is, the 
property the electric current possesses of decomposing two 
substances in the same solution ; thus, both a metallic salt and 
acidulated water may be decomposed at the same time, the 
current dividing itself between them. 

(100.) We have now seen that substances may be decom- 
posed in two ways, either from directly yieldmg their ele- 
ments to the voltaic current, when the compound consists of 
single equivalents, which is termed electrolysis, or, by a se- 
condary action which occurs oftentimes, as a result of a new 
decomposition by or combination of the elements of the first 
substance decomposed, upon a second substance within the 
sphere, which secondary action is termed by Dr. Faraday 
electro-chemical decomposition. 

The fluid between the electrodes, whilst decomposition is 
taking place, appar^tly undergoes no chilnge ; iJiat is, the 
eflects of the decomposition are only manifested at the poles ; 
thus, if sulphate of copper be electrolysed, sulphuric acid 
passes one way, oxide of copper another ; yet neither acid 
nor odide can be found in any part intervening. These ex- 
periments are best conducted in a long flat vessel with two 
porous plates, whhsh divide it into three departments, of 
which the two exterior receive the electrodes. 
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(101.) The temperature at which the solution to be de- 
composed is kept,«tnateriall7 interferes with its conducting 
power ; a fluid which is a good conductor at ordinary tempe- 
ratures, will scarcely admit the passage of the galvanic fluid 
at the freezing point, whilst at the boiling point a passage 
will be aflbrded with the greatest readiness. It becomes, 
therefore, a very important matter to keep solutions at a 
high temperature, when we are desirous of eflecting much 
decomposition in a short time, and at a slight expense. 

(102.) The galvanic fluid, when it has the choice of a 
passage through various conducting substances, prefers that 
which aflbrds the least resistance to the exclusion of the rest ; 
thus, if a galvanic battery of large series is connected to a 
decomposition apparatus, and is capable of giving ofl* 20 or 80 
cubic inches of gas in Ave minutes, yet the finest platinum 
wire, on being placed across the poles, will cause the whole 
of the power to pass by the wire during the short time 
that it remains unmelted. 

A curious property of induction is observed, under certain 
drcumstances, in the voltaic circuit', thus, if a wire or a 
series of copper wires is suspended in a liquid which is 
suflering decomposition, whether that be in one of the cells 
of a battery or in the decomposition apparatus, one part of 
each wire will be seen to become positive and be dissolved, 
whilst another part will be negative and reduce any metallic 
salt. This phenomenon will be seen to be taking place 
diflerently in each of the wires. If a platinum wire be inter- 
posed in the circuit the resistance which the evolution of 
oxygen aflbrds is so great, that the polarity of the wire is 
only to be seen in certain cases. However, feeling assured 
that platinum could be made polar, I set to work with deter- 
mination to eflect it. I tried large plates of platinum in 
sulphate of copper, between two copper electrodes, connected 
with a powerful battery, but could not suc<3eed ; however, not 
to be beaten, I tried the experiment in a diflerent way. A 
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piece of fine platinum wire was fixed in a small tube, one 
part remaining in the inside, the other on the outer part of 
the vessel ; a small hole was then left in the tube, of such a 
size that water could freely run out. The tube was filled 
with dilute acid, and placed in a glass full of the same liquid, 
when the pole of a series of batteries (not less than 8 cells) 
was inserted into the tube, taking care that it did not touch 
the wire fastened in the tube : the other pole of the batterj 
was placed in the glass of dilute acid, when immediately gas 
was evolved from the two poles, and also from the platinum' 
wire. It was then thought de^rable to ascertain whether 
as much gas was evolved from the intermediate platinum 
wire, in which the gas was given off by induced electricity, 
as from the original poles. This point was determined upon 
the principles which regulate electro-metallurgical operations, 
for upon the addition of a small quantity of sulphate of 
copper to the acid, the pole connected with the zinc of the 
battery was coated with spongy copper, whilst the part of 
the intermediate platinum wire which became negative had 
the bright reguline copper reduced on its surface. The rest 
of the intermediate wire was positive, and evolved oxygen 
gas. It is a matter of great interest to ascertain wheUier 
non-conducting substances could be made polar in a similar 
way, but all the evidence with me has varied sometimes one 
way and sometimes another; and I am quite uncertain 
whether they may be made polar or not. Of course the 
smallest portion of any solid conducting substance, as the 
smallest atom of charcoal or plumbago, will instantly become 
polar and give off gas. This kind of induction is inter- 
esting as explaining the action which takes place on a 
binding screw or piece of copper dropped into a galvanic 
battery, or into a metallic solution, which is being decom- 
posed. 

These experiments have obtained additional importance 
from their having enabled me to determine the course of the 
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voltaic currents in the human body, which have since been 
detaUed in the EiemenU of EUectro-Biology. Upon the prin- 
<aple which may be inferred from these experiments, the 
electro-voltaic test for voltaic currents passing through fluids 
-was obtained. The following apparatus well illustrates the 
principle. 

Hie diagram oonsista of two gutta percha tubes, contain- 
ing dilute sulphuric acid, 
and two series of plates /^. 18. 

of zinc (z) and platinized 
silver (s). By the intro. 
duction of two copper ^___^____^ 

wires into one of the '^^ ^^^^-^'-q_af 

tubes the presence of 
the current will be in- 
dicated by a galvanometer. 

(103.) In this place perhaps it may be advisable to give 
my own theory of the voltaic circuit. I claim for this theory 
no infallibility, and I oflfer it merely as an epitome of the 
results which have been obtained during the experiments 
necessary for writing this volume. I ask, however, my 
reader to adopt it whilst studyijig the experiments hereafter 
Xo be detailed ; but as soon as the theory has been used to 
help him to obtain the facts, I beg him to discard the theory 
and hold to the &ct8 as he himself observes them, that, in 
his own mind, he may hold that theory which expresses the 
fiusts with which he has been made c(^nizant. 

In performing my electro-metallurgical experiments I 
noticed that in various mixed solutions the quantity of vol- 
taic force passing was not at all dependent on the nature of 
the negative element, but upon the ease with which the 
hydrogen was removed frx>m it. Thus, in a solution of sul- 
{^te of zinc very slightly acidulated, the hydrogen could 
not be evolved from smooth copper, but would rather reduce 
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the sulphate of zino when connected with a small battery. 
The substitution of smooth platinum in no way added to the 
power, but the employment of platinized platinum caused 
an abundant evolution of gas, even to the removal of the 
zinc already reduced on the smooth platinum. Any metal 
having but little affinity for hydrogen caused a simflar re- 
sult ; thus, iron caused gas to be evolved and increased the 
force passing, when smooth platinum would not have the 
effect, and even zinc itself caused a little gas to be evolved, 
because the adhesion of the gas to it is slighter than the ad- 
hesion to smooth platinum. 

In the same way I observed that nitric acid allowed fiur 
more electricity to pass than sulphate of copper ; and that 
again, than dilute sulphuric acid, simply from the fadlity 
with which hydrogen reduces these substances being greater 
than the facility of its evolution. I moreover noticed in 
other cases that the hydrogen would rather be evolved than 
reduce a metallic salt, — as sulphate of zinc ; — ^and in every 
case that the facility of its removal a£fected the amount of 
power passing, quite independently of the nature of the ne- 
gative plate. 

Now these facts appeared to me a positive proof of there 
being no such thing as a negative plate contributing to the 
production of power, and that this latter is of no value, 
further than as a means for the removal of the second element 
of the intervening compound fluid. On the other hand, the 
multitude of experiments by Faraday all show that the che- 
mical action between one element of a compound fluid and 
some conducting body appears to be the source of the power, 
or rather that the power is always dependent on and propor- 
tionate to this chemical action. Putting these two series of 
facts together, an idea presented itself to my mind explana- 
tory of the nature of the voltaic force, for if the force from 
the experiments of -Faraday is proved to depend on chemical 
action, and the negative pole from my own experiments is 
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proved to be useless, except as affording the means for the 
removal of the second element of the compound fluid, then it 
follows as a natural consequence, that if the chemical affinity 
of any substance for one element of a compound fluid is 
greater than the resistance oflered to the evolution of the 
second, force is produced. Now it immediately occurred to 
me that some metals might be made to reduce from a solu- 
tion of one of their own salts, metal of the same description, 
by placing the metal partly in a solution for one element of 
which it has great affinity, and partly in a solution of one of 
its salts. This was actually found to take place in various 
oases, by following the facts that were made out respecting 
the ease with which hydrogen reduces various salts. 

Zinc reduces zinc by taking a piece of the metal and 
doubling it, one half is tiien to be amalgamated and placed in 
dilute muriatic acid, and the unamalgamated into a strong 
solution of chloride of zinc, made as neutral as possible, when 
the affinity of the chlorine for the muriatic acid is sufficiently 
great to cause zinc to be reduced at the other end of the 
same piece of metal. The use of platinum, palladium, silver, 
copper, or any other metal, appears not to increase the action 
in tiie least, which experiment shows most power^lly the 
utter fallacy of the contact theory, or in other words that the 
voltaic force is in any degree dependent on the opposition of 
one substance to another. In this experiment, according to 
the advocates of this now untenable doctrine, the force should 
have set from the amalgamated zinc to the mercury, the two 
metals, according to these theorizers, having from simply 
looking at each other the property of evolving power, but 
we find that the chemical affinity determined the course of 
the current. 

Copper may by very simple means be made to reduce cop- 
per with truly great rapidity ; for if a test tube be half filled 
with sulphate of copper, and then muriatic acid be poured 
gently at the top, so that the two fluids do not mix to any 
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great extent, and a copper wire be then placed throughout 
the whole length of the tube, it will speedily show signs of 
action. The copper in the acid will rapidly dissolve, whilst 
copper will be as freely deposited at the lower part of the 
vessel. Now copper will undergo no action alone, either in 
muriatic acid or sulphate of copper. This experiment may 
be varied by the use of different acids or even some salts at 
the upper part of the vessel, for although muriatic acid shows 
this experiment most strongly, dilute sulphuric acid or mu- 
riate of ammonia will produce the same result. 

Silver reduces silver by placing one end of a silver wire 
in a porous tube containing nitrate of silver, the other ia 
dilute sulphuric acid, though the metal placed in either sepa- 
rately is not affected. 

Lead reduces lead by immersing one end of a piece of 
lead in a solution of the tris-nitrate of lead, the other in 
dilute nitric acid. . 

Tin reduces tin by placing one portion of a piece of metat. 
in muriate of tin, the other in muriatic acid. 

Gold even reduces gold by inmiersing one end of a gold 
wire in the chloride, the other in dilute muriatic acid, the 
two solutions being separated as in all the former cases by a 
porous diaphragm. 

There is a beautiful experiment detailed by Mr. Grove 
which is analogous to those last described, though he attri- 
buted the results to a different cause. His experiment is to 
place two pieces of gold wire in muriatic or nitric acid, sepa- 
rated by a porous diaphragm, when no action will take place 
on either, but on being connected, that in muriatic acid will 
rapidly be dissolved, and the nitric acid will at the same 
time be decomposed by the hydrogen transferred to the other 
part of the wire. 

From the various experiments which I have examined, 
added to the extensive researches of Faraday on the chemical 
portion of the voltaic pile, voltaic effects may be defined to be 
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"certain effects produced by the chemical action of a body- 
on one element of a compound, and manifested between 
this point of action and the evolution of the second 
element." Voltaic actions might in other words also be 
defined to be the peculiar actions evinced between the che- 
mical action of a body on one element of a compound, and 
the evolution of the second element, the point of abstraction 
and subsequent combination of the first element being called 
the positive pole ; the point of evolution or removal of the 
second element of the compound body, tKe negative pole. 
Hence it might be called circular chemical action, because 
the phenomenon always evinces itself as a circle. 

These definitions suit equally every possible case, and 
there is but one point included in those definitions which is 
uncertain, though as they now stand, whatever way that 
doul)tful case be taken, they equally apply. The difiSculty, 
ggfA the only one, that I know concerning the production of 
^BB Voltaic force, is an uncertainty whether the force is pro- 
duced by the analysis of the compound body, or the synthesis 
of the newly-formed salt. This is a point concerning which, 
perhaps, we shall ever be ignorant, yet analogy would rather 
lead us to suppose that the combination rather than the 
analysis is the source of the voltaic force. These definitions 
show why we cannot obtain the force from the union of two 
elements ; indeed, we can never hope to obtain voltaic power 
directly from ordinary combustion, for though the energy of 
the combination of oxygen with carbon is immense, there is 
no second element, and therefore no intermediate point at 
which the effect can be manifested. For the same reason 
no force can be obtained from the union of liquid sulphur or 
bromine with metals. 

The intensity of voltaic power being always proportionate 
to the chemical action, and being the only source of power in 
the pile, it follows, that (i) the intensity or the power which 
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the voltaic fluid possesses of overcoming obstacles is equal to 
(f) the affinitj which regulates the chemical action. But as 
we And that this power is lessened under different circum- 
stances, I=:F—0, O standing for the amount which F is 
lessened by the obstacles afibrded to the chemical charge. 

Let us take at once a circle and examine its properties. 
We find that the intensity of the action (i) is equal to the 
affinity (f) of the body used to 
separate one element of the Fig, 14. 

compound fluid ]|^. the galvanic 
battery this is' produced by the 
zinc and oxygen) lessened by 
the mechanical resistances af- 
forded by the removal of the 
newly-formed compound (a), by 
the obstruction offered to the 

passage of the force by the compound solution (r), b] 
imperfection of the conducting power of the solid pai 
th^ circuit (c), and lastly, by the obstacle which is afiSfded 
to the removal of the second element of the compound fluid 

(«); thus we have algebraically I=F—a-{-c+r+e. This 
circle is supposed to consist of but a series of single atoms of 
fluid, exposed at one time to the action of the body combining 
with one of its elements, and all the resistances are supposed 
to be constant. 

Sometimes this circle is exceedingly small, the (r) con- 
sisting of but one atom of the compound, and the (c) but of 
a single atom of the body combining with one element. This 
might be called properly an atomic circle, a good specimen of 
which has heretofore been called local action. 

We must now consider the different parts of the circle in 

detail. F the chemical affinity of a body for one element 

of a compound is immensely strong where zinc is employed, 

t he attraction of that metal for oxygen being most power- 
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fill ; but if we substitute iron, tin, lead, copper, or gold, for 
the zinc, the attraction being feeble the value of (f) would 
be reduced in various proportions, in some cases almost to 
zero. 

(a) the removal of the newly formed compound affords but 
little resistance when the new salt is soluble in the fluid and 
a sufficiency is supplied for that purpose. In batteries 
generally the removal of sulphate of zinc affords but little 
obstacle, being quickly dissolved by water* 

(r) varies very much from the extent jtf the interposed 
fluid, and its conducting power being ver/- different in each 
case*. It varies much in different batteries. Sometimes r is 
a very complex quantity, as when two or more fluids are used 
between the combination of one element of a compound and 
the evolution of the second. In Daniell's battery, for instance, 
it is made up of three parts, not only the resistance offered 
ilute sulphuric acid and solution of sulphate of copper, 

(also a resistance offered by the interposed diaphragm. 

ii|ight be made up of a far greater number of parts, for 
different parts may be of different temperatures, which alone 
(if the temperature interferes with the conducting power) 
would cause r to be complex. 

(c) the resistance of the connecting part of the arrange- 
ment is generally in batteries very slight, because we select 
metals which conduct pretty freely ; (c) may be very complex, 
by being made of a variety of conducting substances, thus, 
if the connexions are made of wires of different kinds of 
metal, a different resistance is offered by each, (c) in every 
battery, is generally made up of three parts, the conducting 
power of the positive and negative plates, and the intervening 
connecting wires. 

(e) the resistance to the removal of the second element 
is generally very great, affording a considerable obstacle in 
all cases, but the differences in this respect are very remark- 
able. Ordinarily (e) is a simple quantity, but becomes com- 

5 
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plex when the hydrogen is removed in a variety of ways at 
the same moment. It becomes a curious question to ascsr- 
tain whether (e) might ever be made a plus quantity. If 
the force proceeds from analysis, then the use of any body 
having great affinity for the second element might cause the 
current to be increased. If from synthesis, and this is most 
probable, if not absolutely certain, (e) can never be a plus 
quantity, but always a minus. In the removal of the second 
element by decomposition of another compound body, it is by 
no means uncommon for a voltaic circuit to be formed. In 
Grove's battery the hydrogen acts upon nitric acid, forming 
water, and setting deutoxide of nitrogen, &c, free : but in 
this case the intermediate part between the combination of 
the first element and the removal of the second is only the 
atom of hydrogen ; it therefore follows that this action must 
be regarded as nothing but a series of little local batteries, 
or atomic circles, having nothing to do with the great brit' ^ 
tery which we make available for our purposes. *f ^ 

It is absolutely essential, according to our definition of ^he 
voltaic force, that to be enabled to apply this principle for 
any purpose, however small a quantity of the force may be 
required, that either (c) or (r) should possess a capability of 
being so far prolonged as to enable us, with the imperfect 
powers that nature has furnished us, to handle or deal with 
these intervening portions of the circuit. 

In the principal batteries now in use, their relative powers 
and attributes may be fully understood by considering each 
of the above properties in their construction. 

Face r. 

Groye large small small litde medium. 

Baniell large small small much most. 

Smee large small small considerable small. 

Smooth platinum large small small enormous small. 

Thus the four batteries may be considered equal in the 
properties of the f, a, c, the differences being only in (r) and 
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(€). In Grove's tbe (e) is so small as not onl j to compensate 
^ slight increase in the (r) over mine as usually constructed, 
l>ot to give a great advantage to his form of battery. In 
X)anieirs the (e) is rather smaller than in mine, but that 
xn practice is more than counterbalanced by the use of the 
diaphragm. The effect of tliese properties is that f in 
<jrrove's is diminished but little, f in mine more, in Daniell's 
xnore still ; and in the smooth platinum battery by far the 
xnost. Tlius is explained the decomposition of dilute sul- 
phuric acid between platinum plates, by one cell of Grove's 
Imttery, and the same result not being obtained by the 
others. This equation is not only valuable for batteries, 
"but applies to every single case where any substance acts 
upon a compound fluid in such a way as first to decompose 
it, then to combine with one of its elements, and set free in 
some way the other. Thus, if potassium be cast into dilute 
^ Bitniatic acid, (f) is immensely large, potassium having a 
*'*V»lent affinity for oxygen ; (a) is exceedingly small, potash 
being readily soluble in water ; (r) is almost nothing, only 
one atom of fluid being traversed by the force ; (c) is prac- 
tically nothing from the same cause ; (e) is very smaU. The 
result of such a state of things necessarily causes a vast in- 
tensity of action, and an explosion is the result. 

Good specimens of contrasts in the magnitude in the several 
parts of the circuit are to be seen in the relative power of 
(f), as obtained by zinc and silver ; in the relative resistance 
of (a) in the solubility of sulphate of lead and sulphate of 
zinz ; in the resistance of (r) in the conducting power of pure 
water and muriatic acid ; in the resistance of (c) in a leaden . 
wire a hundred miles long, and a short silver one ; in the 
resistance of {e) in the evolution of hydrogen fro. a smooth 
platinum, and its removal by nitric acid. 

The relative degrees of action evinced by zinc, tin, iron, 
and lead upon sulphate of copper are easily explained ; (f) 
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differs from being larger, (a) in being smaller when zinc is 
employed, whilst (c) (r) (e), in each case remain nearly the 
same) (a) indeed is so large when lead is employed as soon 
to put a stop to the action. 

How intelligible is the want of action of dilate sulphuric 
acid on amalgamated zinc, if examined by our equation for 
(e) ; the adhesion of the second element, hydrogen, being in- 
creased enormously, counterbalances (r), the affinity of zinc 
for the first element, or oxygen, and no action takes place. 
Amalgamated zinc is rapidly dissolved if placed in a solution 
of salts of copper or silver, for (e) in that case is depressed, 
the hydrogen rapidly reducing the copper. Nitric acid in tlie 
same way does not respect the amalgamation of the zinc, for 
(e) in that case is also diminished by the removal of hydrogen 
from the decomposition of the acid. As the adhesion of hy- 
drogen to plumbago is very great, it occurred, to me that the 
simple application of black-lead to zinc would, by preventing 
the evolution of hydrogen, increase (e), and therefore stop tbe* 
local action ; but although the experiment fully succeeded, 
the plumbago so quickly came off, that I have not at present 
made any practical application of the experiment. If the 
zinc be brightly polished, the adhesion of hydrogen is so 
great that it is protected as well as though it had been 
amalgamated. 

The above cases, with all their analogies, are not the only 
ones to which the equation applies, for it will account for the 
action of bodies on each other. ' 

In cases of single electric affinity, as the action of sulphuric 
acid on nitrate of barytes, a compound is decomposed, one 
element enters into another combination, the other is set free ; 
a voltaic circuit is therefore produced, the parts of which are 
thus made. 

(c) Sulplmric acid ) (f) 
fr) i Barytes f (a) 
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In cases of double electric affinity, as the action of sulphate 
of ammonia on nitrate of barytes, a similar circuit is formed 
thus: — 



(f) j Sulphuric acid Ammonia ) , \ 
(a) j B aiytea Nitric acid f ^*^ 

(r) 

In both these cases, however, we have not the means of 
increasing the (r) and (c) to a tangible size (at least I have 
never been able to do it), and at present these actions have 
been restricted to the formation of atomic circles. 

There are some cases where we can extend the interme- 
diate parts (c) and (r), and then our definition of the voltaic 
force with the formula arising from it enables us to form most 
extraordinary voltaic circles, which indeed we never could 
have formed before, unless we happened to light upon them 
by chance : thus proto-sulphate of iron, placed on one side of 
a diaphragm, and nitrate of silver on the other, will give a 
current when connected with the platinum wire, and a beau- 
tiful deposit of silver will be reduced on the platinum wire, 
on the nitrate of silver side of the circuit. 

In the same manner circuits may be formed of proto- 
sulphate of iron and chloride of gold — of proto-nitrate of 
mercury and chloride of gold — of oxalic acid and chloride of 
gold, &c. In all of which cases the metal is freely reduced 
on that part of the platinum wire inserted in the metallic 
salt. The reason why a galvanic circuit is formed in these 
cases is sufficiently obvious; water is the electrolyte or 
compound decomposed, proto-sulphate of iron is the substance 
combining with one element, and the metallic salt affi^rds a 
means for the removal of the second element or hydrogen, 
and, as we have the power of extending the compound (r) 
and connecting parts (c), not only an atomic circuit, but a 
working battery may be made. At the diaphragm or the 
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point of junction of the two liquids, indeed, an atomic or 
local battery is formed independently of the general or work- 
ing battery. The following are the parts of the circuit in 
the above cases. 

W ^ 

(f) ( Proto-Sulphate of Iron Flatinum Wire 
♦(a) ( Oxygen HydrogCTi (g)* 

w 

It would be extremely interesting to find every case of 
decomposition of a compound fluid obedient to the equation, 
and, indeed, there is every appearance of that being tiie &ct. 

To form a voltaic battery or to extend the decomposition of 
the fluid electrolyte to a tangible length, it is necessary that 
some obstruction be afforded to the evolution of the second 
element at the point where the affinity acts, and that a place 
sihould exist where the resistance to that evolution is lessened. 
In other words at (f), it is requisite that (e) be large, and 
by lessening (e) at one distant point we extend the line 
between (f) and (e), and thus make a voltaic battery. Upon 
attending to this law I have con- 
structed the thermo and photo-vol-^ ^Sf' ^*^* 
taio circuits,! in which light and 
heat set in motion the voltaic force. 
Under different circumstances the 
part heated is either a negative or 
a positive pole. Under the same 
law I found smooth zinc positive to 
rough zinc, and amalgamated zinc 
to smooth zinc. 

The impossibility of giving a negative tendency to a metal 
when hydrogen is removed from its surface is also perfectly 
accounted for by our equation; for the non-evolution of 

* (a) is the removal of the per-sulphate of iron by solution; (e) is the 
removal of the hydrogen by the decomposition of the metallic salt 
t See Elements of Electro-Biology. 
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hydrogen, at has been already shown, protects the metal ; so 
when a facility is offered for its removal not only is the 
direct protection removed by diminishing the value of (c), 
and (f) the natural affinity of the metal for one element of the 
fluid, having but little resistance opposed to it, begins to act, 
and the metal is therefore dissolved. 

The superior action of a rough metal in contrast with a 
smooth one is explainable on the equation most satisfactorily, 
for in the first case the affinity (f) is opposed by the resist- 
ance to the evolution of the hydrogen (e), whilst in the latter 
case (f) is so strongly opposed by (e) that no action can take 
place. Zinc shavings, which always have one side bright and 
the other rough, show this phenomenon clearly. 

Hitherto we have considered (f, a, c, r, e) in every case to 
be eonstani, but in many instances they are subjected to con- 
tinual variatiosu I do not, indeed, happen to recollect an 
inatasee oi (f) varyiiig to any amount, but (a) varies fre- 
quently ; in tiie gradual saturation of a fluid it progresnvely 
increases, so mudi so as at last to equal (f). This, accounts 
hi zinc ceasing to be dissolved on the saturation of the fluid 
by sulphate of zino, although still intensely acid, (c) g^ie- 
rally remains constant, (r) is very unsteady, for as in all 
voltaic arrangements the fluid is always undergoing change, 
it is therefore sure to be altered in its conducting power, 
(e) is subject to great variations from alteration of the liquid 
and other causes. 

In every case of a single battery we have seen that the 
intensity is equal to chemical affinity, minus deductions for 
the resistances to that affinity. In a compound battery the 
expression is equally simple, for the intensity is equal to the 
sum of the aflinities, minus the sum of the deductions for 
the resistances. In a series of batteries all of the same na- 



ture, i'=f— a+c+r+eX^« Sometimes (n) is very com- 
plex. For example, if a compound battery be made up of » 
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Cave's, a Diiniell's, and my own, ihe values of (i) must be 
oonsidered separately, and their sum taken. 



J7V.1S. 




The diagram exhibits well the arrangement and properties 
of the oompound battery. 

A good example of the affinity of (») is seen in the water 
battery, where (i) is exceedingly snuJl from the deduction 
for resistances of (a) and (r) being hu^e, but becomes am- 
plified to such a d^pree by (n) as to possess prodigious force ; 
indeed as it possesses a capability of being amplified infinitely 
by an infinite series completely insulated, a battery might be 
constructed powerful enough for the force to pass from one 
electrode, placed in the Thames at London Bridge, and the 
other in some river in Australia, though the resistances of 
(r) and (c) in this case, from their extreme length, would be 
very great. In every water battery, as (a) instead of being 
constant gradually increases, the power gradually declines, 
at length to nothing. The curious and wonderfiilly-multi- 
plying powers of (n), whereby the intensity can be increased, 
precludes our saying that the galvanic power is unable to 
effect any particular object ; for, after all, it might turn out 
that (n) was not magnified sufiiciently to attain that end. 

When we are turning our power to some application it is 
very convenient to consider the purpose for which it is applied 
as a resistance, and call the deduction necessary for it, r. 
If we have a series of them alike it would be r x n. If, 
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however, the series is not alike, it would be r+viI^m". 
The intensity of the current here would be also equal to 
the sum of the intensities, or the intensity of the whole 
battery i', with the obstacles inherent on its construction 
deducted, minus the sum of the deductions for the resistances. 
The R is frequently very complex, as in the reduction of 
metals in a decomposition trough, where it is made up of as 
many parts as a voltaic battery. 

Having amply discussed the power of the force to over- 
come obstacles, we are led to determine the time in which 
any given number of equivalents of voltaic power can be 
obtained. Hitherto we have considered the circuit to be 
made up of a single atom of the body combining with one 
element of the compound, and if the affinity exceeds but ever 
such a trifle the.deductions for its obstacles, then in time any 
amount of work would be performed, provided the current 
remained constant. A current can easily be conceived so 
feeble as to take millions of years to reduce a pound of 
copper. If the entire circuit of single atoms be increased 
at every part, in fact if the mathematical voltaic cirdes be 
placed side by side till they reach the size of a tunnel, then 
(w), the amount of work performed in a given time, would 
be equal to the intensity of the battery, minus the deduction 
for the resistance of our working apparatus, m ultipl ied by 
the number of parts of the tunnel (a) thus: w=i' — r. Xa. 

This equation, however, gives us the sum of chemical 
actions in the whole series of batteries and decomposition 
troughs, or, in other words, the sum of the actions evinced 
in each ; we generally, however, are desirous of estimating 
the amount done in one particular cell, in which case we divide 
our equation by the number of cells and troughs (n) thus, 

. i'— R X A. 

w= 

n 

It is at this point where our theory of the pile joins Ohm's 

5* 
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1)1^^ Tirtnally, his electromotive pover i ia equal to o«r 
1 1, or intenBity and quantity combined. According to Ohm, 
V, or the work in any battery, is equal to ■ divided by its 
resistances, and according to our fonnulaw isequal tox— the 
deductiona for these resistances, both of which expresstoDS 
amount to the same thing. The theory here propounded, 
therefore, amounts rather to an analyeia of (%ni'a formula in 
the battery itself than to an opposition to it, aa has been enp- 
posed by some of my mathematico-electrical frieods. Hie 
formulfB which are here detailed, appertain to the quality ef 
the force produced, and its mode of production, whilst Ohm's 
equation refers to the application when produced. 

Sometimes this equation is rendered extremely complex 
by an increase of the circuit at one side but not at a 



Q &ct, the tunnel it 



J^.J7. 



away on one side, and 
this ta a case that is per- 
petually occurring in 
practice. In this case it 
is not impossible but that 
the force is only derived 
from those parts of the 

drcuit which are complete ; in that'case the eqnatitm would 
be w = ^ ^ ^ ^, P standing for the incomplete parts. 




In this view of tbe question we are supported by the analogy 
of water running through a pipe of given dimensions from 
a cistern, for however large this cistern be, provided there 
be no more pressure, the water running through the pipe 
would be the same. So far as the voltaic fluid is concerned 
I feel certain, from numerous observations, that beyond a 
certain point the increase of a battery does not cause a 
greater amount of electricity to pass through a given resist- 
ance ; and, perhaps, in those cases, where the enlargement of 
a battery increases the voltaic force, the battery in the former 
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instance was deficient in size in relation to the size c^the 
resisting part r, the tunnel, in fact, having been d/^fftve 
originallj \a that part. It is podsible that the expression 
for this condition might be a)tered : for b, the deduction for 
resistance to the single voltaic circle, might possibly vary in 
some new manner, for which further experiments are wanted. 

i'a— 11 

In that case it would be w= -* The old English ft 

n 

standing for the deductions for the new resistance afforded 
to the whole current. The tunnel might be cut away at 
any other part besides (r) ; thus it might be deficient at (f), 
(a), (c), (r), or (e) ; but- the student will readily perceive 
the expressions for t&ese cases. Whilst experimenting upon 
large masses of water or rivers, I have been much astonished 
at the small resistance offered from great lengths of the in- 
terposed fluid, which favours the above supposition. It may 
possibly turn out that (c) and (r) in conducting bodies do 
not affect the (i) but only the (a), but my own opini<»i 
inclines to the opposite belief. 

Sometimes w is very small, as in De Luc's columns, where 
the total amount of chemical action, although (n) is frequently 
500 to 1000, is so small that the experimenters have even 
denied its existence ; but when we consider that these very 
persons assert, that as soon as chemical action does become 
decidedly manifest, the action ceases, how strongly do they 
favour our views, for, according to our equation, we expect 
(rt) to be gradually increased till all action would be stopped, 
w indeed, according to our equation, might be so small, as 
not to be cognizable to our senses for weeks, months, years, 
or centuries; and yet multiplied by a very lai^e (n) would 
show enormous intensity or power of overcoming resistances. 

The present modifications of the theory of galvanism are 
perfectly consonant with every practical direction given in 
the following pc^es, and the only difference in the theory 
will be found in the uncertainty expressed upon the contact* 
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and chemical action theories. By removing the slight diffi- 
ciiRtes which appeared to envelope the latter theory, by 
showing the necessity for a negative pole to cause power is 
unfounded, the beautiful doctrine of Faraday is placed on 
the surest foundation, and the extraordinary and dogmatical 
paradox of a power without a cause is proved to be a fanciful 
chimera. 

With regard to the connexion of the voltaic power with 
that of electricity produced from other sources, perhaps it 
might be expected I should say a few words. In the voltaic 
battery (i) is small, but may be increased to any size by (n), 
and as we have the power of increasing (a) also unlimitedly, 
we can perform any amount of work per second, indeed we 
might throw down hundreds of tons of copper per second, 
if we were disposed to make our circuit large enough. In 
fictional electricity (i) is enormous, but (a) is depressed to 
its utmost limit, so that not having a perfect command over 
(a) to increase it indefinitely, we cannot at present obtain 
what work we please in a given time. In animal electricity 
(i) is great, (a) is moderately large. In thermo-electricity 
(i) is depressed, perhaps increasingly, so that although (a) 
and (n) may be multiplied indefinitely, yet, practically, we 
should never be able thoroughly to overcome the smallness 
of (i). In that mighty operation of Nature which has just 
occurred, where the noise accompanying the discharge of 
the electricity over the metropolis was so awful as to alarm 
not only delicate females*, but the stoutest hearts of men, 
and even the heretofore unterrified nervous system of infants 
— ^inthat terrific storm, when every living creature trembled, 
and Nature seemed almost alarmed at her own operations, 
how vast was (i) ! how large (a) ! O ! therefore that I could 

* A violent thunder-Btorm wliich visited the metropolis in the year 
1842, at about five o*clock in the morning, and during which a number of 
trees, buildings, churches, iScc., over an area of many miles were apparently 
struck at the same instant. 
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out haye imprisoned that collection of force wmch in dis- 
charging itself committed such devastation on houses, 
churches, and trees, and, having encased it, been able to 
have let it loose as it might have been required ; then indeed 
would all batteries be henceforth discarded as playthings for 
children — ^philosophical toys to be admired, still despised, 
for (i a) being imlimitedly great, we could obtain what work 
we pleased in any given time, at no expense. 

The estimate of the parts of (i) in other cases where force 
is produced, t. e. an electricity not proved to be derived from 
chemical action, I do not deem it my business now to con- 
sider, but great difficulties would attend its accurate inves- 
tigation, as it is almost impossible to magnify the size of the 
circle in these cases, in such a way as to make the action in 
each part cognizable by our senses. It is however quite 
evident that as in the voltaic and thermo circuits (i) may be 
magnified to any extent by (n), that the power of (i) in every 
case might be brought to the same standard in the power 
overcoming the resistances r' r" r'" &c 

The obstacles to the completion of the voltaic circuit (o), 
are made up as we have seen of several parts, a, «, r, c ; but, 
although they differ in kind, still if they have similar resist- 
ing properties, a perfect table might be made, referring 
them to one given standard, showing the separate value of 
each. The principle on which it should be constructed is 
the law of the completion of the voltaic current, which will 
be detailed when treating of the reduction of alloys ; and as 
soon as we have this table accurately and numerically drawn 
up, the principles of the passage of the voltaic circuit, which 
formerly puzzled the most enlightened experimenters, will bo 
rendered certain, and the difficulties will be also reduced to 
the facility and certamty of common arithmetic. Having 
obtained perfect tables of (o) and its several parts, we can 
readily obtain the relative value of (i), derived from various 
sources, by finding out what extent of (o) neutralizes each 
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individud (i), and the value of (i), or the force of any 
battery will be determined with equal &cility. Complete 
tables of (o) and (i) now become the greatest desiderata not 
only to Electro-metallurgists, but to all who use the voltaic 
battery* In attempting to construct tables of (o) as the 
relative power of (o) varies with different amounts of (i)» that 
&ct must be carefully considered, but probably in many of 
these cases Ohm's law may come to our assistance. 

I now bid adieu to my theory of galvanism and my for- 
mulae ; and to those who have neither time nor indination to 
dive into these mysteries, remember, in all operations tiiat 
the sum of the deductions for resistance does not exceed the 
sum of the intensities ; and that in increasing the drouit, 
every part is equally enlarged. To those who have devoted 
themselves to these properties, remember, they will be useless 
if not brought into active operation ; thus, if any difficulty 
occurs in your voltaic circuit, refer it at once to its proper 
head, and the operator may be sure that a continual practice 
and habit of using these expressions will enable him to con- 
duct his proceedings with a certainty never obtainable by 
blind experiment. 

Let us now recapitulate every circumstance which, by 
affording a resistance to -the passage of the galvanic fluid, will 
lessen the amount of the action. In the first place, in the 
battery itself, the current of electricity might be diminished 
by the metallic plates being too thin to carry the current 
readily. It may also be lessened by the plates being far 
apart, or the interposed liquid being an imperfect conductor. 
The negative metal may be covered with hydrogen and 
rendered nearly inert, or the positive may be rendered inope- 
rative, by the saturation of the acid by the zinc, or the liquid 
by the metallic salt. External to the battery resistance may 
be afforded by small wires, or by connexions of imperfect 
conducting power, or by attaching it to a decomposition ap- 
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paratus, every part of the construction of which Vbeys the 
same laws as the galvanic battery itself. 

The application of voltaic power to the arts is one of the 
greatest improvements of modem times, and although much 
has been done in this important and extensive field of in- 
quiry, yet this alone suffices to show, that as we progress the 
path to be pursued widens and enlarges, exposing to view an 
immense tract, fertile exactly in proportion to the labour and 
ability employed in its cultivation. 



OH ADDITIONAL 8ODR0U OF TOLIAIC POWER. 

On hjdn), ■miTTial, and ligbbung-electricit;', cootademd ■■ > ■ouree of 
poirer, 101. MagDeto-eleetiici^, lOB. 

(]04.) Whbsever electricity, from whatever souroe it is 
derived, acts upon, or passes through a fluid, the efieota 
which are observed are obedient to the same laws. Practi- 
cally, the electricity developed in a voltaic battery is, as a 
general rule, alone applicable to electro-metallurgy ; yet the 
very lightning from the clouds, the electndty from the hydro- 
electric machine, or magneto-electricity, might be, at times, 
applied to the same results. 

With regard to hydro-electricity, a very powerful cur- 



rent may be produced 
by high-pressure Bteatn. 
For this purpose a 
high preasure boiler is 
used, and the steam, 
with aqueous particles, 
posses through a tube, 
and by their friction 
against a piece of hard 
wood the electric force 
Is g^erated. At pre- 
sent it has not been 
employed for electro- 
metallurgy, and is pro- 
bably vastly inferior to 
the voltaic battery. 



F^ff. 18. 
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Crassiot, by way perhaps of a humorous experiment, 
made an electric eel form one of Nobile's rings ; but it is 
nardly necessary to state, that, for electro-metallurgic opera- 
tions, we cannot ordinarily press these curious creatures 
into our service. 

There is something truly poetical in the idea of making 
lightning our servant instead of our master ; but as it has 
decomposed water, it could also be made to perform some 
electro-metallurgic process : and thus we may safely say that 
the matter of fact of the present day exceeds, in poetical 
idea, the wildest imaginations of former ages. That which 
in a former age would be so far beyond the sublime as to 
constitute the ridiculous, now becomes an ordinary matter 
of fact, not even presenting a subject for observation. 

By the electro-magnetic contrivances, we have the power 
of obtaining a current of intensity from a current of quantity. 
It was first discovered by Faraday, that, upon making or 
breaking the contact of a galvanic battery by a long wire, 
another current was developed in a second wire, isolated 
from the first by some non-conducting material. Thus, if 
we take a copper wire, say CO feet long and one eighth of an 
inch thick, and form it into a helix by winding it regularly 
round a hollow tube, and superimpose upon that a great 
length (say 1200 feet) of a very thin wire, covered with silk, 
cotton, or any such non-conducting material, and wound 
round the first wire in a similar direction, we form an appa- 
^ ratus that at once shows the experiment on making contact 
with the two ends of the thick wire with the plates of a gal- 
vanic battery. A current of electricity is generated in the 
second wire ; and though the first current may be derived 
from only a single pair of plates, the second current may 
have amazing intensity, in fact, suflScient to give the most 
powerful shocks ; a secondary current is produced on again 
breaking contact, but no second current is formed whilst tb' 
circuit is completed. These effects are far more exalte 
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if we placo a piece of soil iron, or a bundle of aofb iron 
wires, into the tube round which the primary wire is wound, 
because we then add the powers of magnetic induction to 
that derired directly from the galvanic battery. A machine, 
upon thi» principle is constructed in the manner above de- 
tailed, one end of the primary wire being connected to a 
metallic- toothed wheel, the other joining a 6ezihle pieee of 
brass capable of pressing the teeth. By revolving the 
wheel the contact is made and broken, according to Uie 
rapidity of the revolution, and thus hundreds of shocka may 
he transmitted in a minute. 

The induced current so produced is a to and fro current ; ' 
but the current should always be cut off (fig. 19,). Mesara. 
Home and Tlomthwaite have devised a self-acting machine, 
which they call an electro-magnetic machine, in which the 
secondary current is cut off, from the peculiarity of its oon- 




struction. In these cases the magnetic induction is added 
to the galvanic induction, and the result may be beneficially 
used in one or two instances for the purposes of the arts. 
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(105.) Fifteen years ago my much respected master, Pro- 
fessor Daniel], used to show in his lectures a magnet, from 
which Faraday first obtained an electric spark by induction. 
When, with darkened windows he used to demonstrate this 
little spark, nothing could exceed his animation and delight 
that his magnet was that on which the discovery was made. 
He little thought then, that that little philosopher's spark, in a 
few short years, would find its way into the arts, and consti- 
tute a source of wealth to the manufacturers, and a source of 
honour to the inventor. The philosopher's spark has been 
converted into a working electric current, by using \ery 
powerful magnets, and revolving before them pieces of soft 
iron wound round with numerous layers of silk ; according to 
the power of the magnet, the closeness of the approximation 
of the armatures, and the length and sizes of the wires, so do 
we obtain a greater or less intensity or quantity of electricity 
by the revolution of the armatures (fig. 19). The magneto- 
electric apparatus gives a to and fro current ; but for electro- 
metallurgic processes, it may be readily contrived that 
every alternate current may be cut ofi^. It is a curious fact, 
that, although this machine gives an intermittent current, it 
causes a constant deflection of a magnetic needle, so that, in 
its chemical effects, it is equivalent to a constant current. 

Throwing out of consideration the first cost of a magneto- 
electric machine, we may consider whether it be preferable 
to the battery as a source of power. It is a primary law of 
physics that to produce any change of matter a corresponding 
change of matter must take place, and in the battery the 
change of matter takes place in the battery cell, where 
th^ power arises from the action of the zinc on the 
water. In the magneto-electric machine, the power arises 
from the combustion of the coals which generates the steam 
which moves the wheels of the steam-engine and turns the 
armatures. As wherever there is a steam-engine, the power 
usually exceeds the demand, it may be thought that magneto- 
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electricity is obtained for aothing. Nereithelesa, slthooglt 
magneto-electricity has been beneficially applied to the 
reduction of gold and silver, both of which, from their high 
equivalents, require but a low amount of electridty to efieot 
any required reduction, I am of opimcoi that the' battery- 
must, for the present, supersecle the niagneto-dectric power. 
Fig.iO. 




Mr. Henley haa patented a magneto-electric telegrapli, 
which certainly appears to be the most elegant and perfect 
instrument of that kind which has yet been devised. 

The American papers have lately contained, an account of 
the manufacture of gas by this machine ; but the published 
statements contain internal evidence of the whole paragraph 
being an attempt at a circumstantial hoax, such as the 
Americans alone can produce. 

The magneto-electric machine, however, deserves grave 
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oonsideration and attention; for if ever its construction 
should be so improved, that water could be readily decom- 
posed in lai^e quantities by its agency, then indeed it would 
be one of the most important engines of modem invention. 

When electricity has been obtained from the magneto- 
electric machine it differs not from electricity derived from 
battery ; and when it acts upon any metallic or other solution 
or fluid, the eflects produced depend upon the intensity or 
quantity of the electricity actually passing through the fluid. 
The principal disadvantage of these machines is the produc- 
tion of a power having but feeble quantity, although it ex- 
hibits a very high intensity. As a consequence of the high 
intensity we are enabled by its means to overcome great re- 
sistance. Hence in its economical application the compound 
trough hereafter to be described may be employed. 
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The idea of electro-metallmgy, suggested bj Darnell's batteiy, 106. The 'f 
porous tube or single cell apparatus, 106 — 112. Capillary tube appa- 
ratus, 118. Plaster apparatus, zinc, iron, and tin positive poles, 114. 
Compound battery apparatus, 116, 116. Single battery apparatus, 11*7, 
118. Precipitating trough, 119. Single cell and battery conjoined, 
120. Mason's arrangement, 121. Management of the apparatus, 122, 
123. Lines on the reduced metal, how to be avoided, 124. Adhesion 
I and non-adhesion of the reduced metal to its mould, 126 — 128. Appa- 

rent adhesion, 128. Lateral growth of the reduced metal, 129. Rela- 
tive expense of various modes of the reduction of metals. 

(106.) Electro-Metallurgy, depending essentially on elec- 
tric agency, is subject to the operation of the same prin- 
ciples, and governed by the same laws which have already 
been laid down in the book which treats of galvanism and 
galvanic batteries. The successful reduction therefore of the 
metals must depend entirely upon a thorough knowledge of 
galvanism and galvanic apparatus. We should recommend 
our readers, then, before they enter upon this department, to 
make themselves thoroughly conversant with the contents 
of the first book ; for what operation can be successfully per- 
formed without a complete knowledge of the nature of the 
implements with which that operation is to be effected. 
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Iridependently, however, of these general galvanic pro- 
perties already adverted to, there are certain particular ones 
appertaining either to the different metals, or to the dif- 
ferent qualities of the same metals, which have to be con- 
sidered in detail, as well as the apparatus to be employed for 
precipitations. 

The idea of electro-metallurgy appears to have been first 
suggested by the use of Professor Daniell's battery, for 
during its action the outer copper vessel, which is the nega- 
tive metal, becomes coated with an additional layer of rae- 
tftllic copper ; hence, as this new deposit is placed in close 
ftpposition to the vessel, a cast is produced. If we call to 
mind the construction of the battery, we see that it consists 
^^essentially of two vessels, the inner being porous, and con- 
ji^'taining dilute sulphuric acid, while the outer* contains the 
solution of sulphate of copper, and the negative metal. 

Daniell's battery is composed of two vessels in which two 
separate processes are going on ; in one, the solution of the 
zinc, in the other, the reduction of the metal from the solu- 
tion. In many cases the passage of the sulphate of zinc 
' formed during the action into the other cell is not of much 
consequence ; but when we are desirous of completely sepa- 
rating the two fluids, we use a diaphragm capable of effect- 
ing that object. 

(107.) The substance best adapted to complete' the separa- 
tion of the solutions, in a single cell apparatus, is animal mem- 
brane. Of this there are various kinds : bladders of different 
textures, the lining membrane of the intestine of the ox, fine 
gold-beater's skin, or bladders of various animals, may be 
used according to circumstances. Animal membrane sepa- 
rates solutions better than any other diaphragm, but for most 
purposes, it affords too much resistance to the passage of the 
current. There are a great variety of papers which may be 
used for porous tubes : they admit the current according to 
their relative . textures. Brown paper and cartridge paper 
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are frequently of value for the electro-metallurgist, and they 
last for a considerable period withAit renewal. Of late, 
earthenware tubes have been very ejctensively employed. 
The kind of most value are made absorbent, similar to the 
vessels employed for wine-coolers, and are made of different 
shapes, to suit various purposes. The best are generally 
made with care, and of superior clay ; but the conmion earthen- 
ware garden-pots answer in some cases where porous vessels 
are required. In selecting a porous vessel we have to guard 
against two extremes ; for, either it may be over fired' or 
baked at too great a heat, when it will not' be sufficientb^ ^ 
permeable by liquids, or it may not be sufficiently baked, whe^v 
any metallic solution will act upon and partly dissolve its 
substance. We should, furthermore, always ascertain whether,^ 
water will p^s slowly, but entirely, through every part o^fl 
its texture, in order that universal porosity may be proved.^ 
But the practised electro-metallurgist can always judge of 
the fact by touching it with his tongue, when the degree of 
dryness produced on that organ by the absorption of its 
moisture will indicate the freedom with which liquids will 
pass. A clayey appearance, and peculiar odour when placed • 
in water, are the only test of an imperfect baking. A com- . 
mon tobacco pipe, with the hole blocked up with a little plug 
of wood, is very useful for small experiments. Wooden porous 
tubes have been used by some persons ; Jacobi makes mention 
of having employed them. They should always be boiled in 
acid before they are first used, to render them more porous ; . 
but no particular advantage attends their application. Plaster 
of Paris is sometimes employed, but it speedily becomes acted 
upon by the fluids, and upon the whole is not a useful dia- 
phragm. Any vessel with a small fissure, or fine crack, in it 
may be used as a porous pot, for any vessel which will let 
fluid run out, will allow the galvanic current to pass. We 
have already mentioned, in a former part of the work, that 
the more porous this vessel is, the greater the quantity of 
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electricity developed, and the ^eater, therefore, the quan- 
tity of metal depoeite^as the amount of depoait is always 
in relation to the quantity of electricity generated. The 
following ia the order in which different substances stand 
with regard to their capabilities of admitting the passage of 
electricity ; — 

Brown pafier, ^^ 

Thin plaster of Paris, -^ 
Porous earthenware, 

t^ Gold beaters' skin, 

u* Bladders of various thickness, 

W- Thick plaster of Paris, 

Capillary tube. 

4B (108.) Of the various forms of apparatus, fhich may be 
"oaed for the precipitation of the metals, the most simple ia 
Daniell's battery, having a porous earthenware tube, to con- 
tain the acid and zinc, whilst the negative metal, which is 
usually a mould, is placed externally to this, and connected 
by a piece of wire to the zinc Thus, for instance, take a 
pound pot, and half fill it with a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per (s) ; in this, place the earthen ves- j?^. %\. 
sel (p), with the dilute acid (a) and 
zinc (z), and this constitutes the whole 
of the present form of apparatus ; for, 
"when we desire to make an electro- 
medallioc, it is only necessary to place 
one or more casta in the outer vessel 
(m m) connected by a wire with the 
zinc, and then action will immediately 
commence. Any number of moulds 
may be placed in the outer vessel, pro- 
■ Tided they can radiate to the zinc. Saturation of the liquid 
may be preserved by suspending some of the salt in a linen 
bag over the m^uld. This form is objectionable, because 

e 
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the salt of zinc speedily passes through to the outer vessel • 
but it has the advantage of allowing the mould to be placed 
vertically, in which position it is much less liable to have 
particles of dust settling upon it. There is no limit to the 
size of this outer vessel : for a water-butt, a tank, or even a 
lake naturally impregnated with sulphate of copper, would 
form glorious apparatus for the electro-metallurgist. 

(J 09.) There is another form where bladder takes the place 
of the earthen vessel, and where the position of the cast is 
horizontal. Here, the outer vessel, which is square, is made 
of wood, coated internally with cement ; on one part of the 
edge of which, a piece of 
brass is fixed, in which are ^* * 

two holes, one for connec- 
tion with the wire of the 
cast, the other with that of 
the zinc In the interior of 
the trough, a moveable shelf 
of mahogany is placed, on 
which is supported a glass 
containing a zinc plate, and crystals of sulphate of copper to 
be dissolved. The glass has a piece of bladder tied over the 
rim, and this forms an outer vessel similar to the porous tube 
in the former apparatus. It, in like manner, contains the 
acid and zinc ; the latter being connected by a screw to a 
wire, in such a way that it can be readily removed. This 
apparatus is preferable in many respects to that first de- 
scribed ; because the sulphate of zinc cannot pass through the 
membrane readily to the copper, and facilities are offered for 
changing the zinc and acids, &c. In this apparatus, care 
must be taken that the mouth of the glass be wide enough to 
afford a radiating point from the zinc to every part of the 
cast, as it has been already noticed, that want of attention to 
this would be attended with inconvenience. (17.) 

(110.) In every «higle cell apparatus, the solution of me- 
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tallio salt dwuld be maisUuned in the required degree of 
concentnttion, b; keeping some ciystals of the salt undis- 
solved in the solution. If these erystals are allowed to sink 
to the bottom of the vessel, they will not answer the intended 
purpose of maintaining a saturated solution ; for the portions 
of the fluid which have been deprived of their metallic salt 
rise to the sur&ce, whilst the saturated parts remain in 
contact with the crystals at the bottom, thus preventing 
their solution. This difficulty may, however, be readily 
overcome, by placing the crystals to be dissolved in a little 
bag, on a shelf at the top of the liquid, by which means the 
saturation of the fluid wilt be ensured. 

(111.) Another form might be made by dividing a box 
into two oompartments, by a flat porous slab of earthenware, 
^similar in composition to the porous tubes of a Daniell's bat- 
'twy. Into one compartment the solution of sulphate of 
copper is to be put, together with the nt^ative metal, which 
in the cut is represented by two moulds (m m), and into 
the other dilute sulphuric acid Fig. S3. 

(a) and the zinc (z). The ad- 
vantage of this apparatus would 
consist in the facility gained ii 
the manipulation ; and in the ' 
arrangement of the positive and 
uegative metals, so that they may 
be at every place equidistant 
from each other — a circumstance of great Importance. The 
porous diaphragm, however, cannot be made of any large 
size, so, perhaps, it might be exchanged for a more ready, 
but less durable one of plaster of Paris, paper, or bladder. 
The deconipo^tion apparatus (flg. 11.) made of a cut tumbler 
answers well for numerous experiments. 

(118,) Other forms may surest themselves to the 
operator, for in whatever way a Daniell's battery may be 
oonstruoted, a nmilar form will equally answer for Um 
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electro-metallurgist. (38.) The only circumstance to be 
observed is, that the zinc be equidistant at every place from 
the metal on which the reduction of the new metal is to be 
effected, so that the deposit may be everywhere equally 
thick. If the distance varies, the reduced metal will be 
found to be of unequal thickness; that part nearest the 
positive metal will be very thick, whilst the substance will 
diminish as it recedes from that point : in some cases the 
effect is more apparent than in others, but occasionally, where 
a mere rod of positive metal is placed opposite a lai^e sur- 
fece of negative, a complete convex mass is formed, gra- 
dually diminishing in thickness in every direction. In some 
cases these effects of radiation present some complex pheno- 
mena ; but generally they may be referred to the fact, that the 
galvanic principle is not so essentially radiant, but that it^ 
will pass round a comer : thus, if a flat piece of copper Js 
placed opposite to another mould in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, a portion of current is generated at every part of 
the back of the positive pole, which, turning round the corner, 
causes a far greater mass of metal to be reduced at the cir- 
cumference of the mould. At other times the effects of 
radiation are farther complicated by the imperfect uniformity 
of the strength of the solution during the action of the ap- 
paratus, in which case, every part not being of equal con- 
ducting power will admit a different quantity of electricity, 
and, therefore, a different thickness of metal will be reduced. 
(113.) An apparatus for very weak currents, I sometimes 
use with great advantage, when the change takes place at 
the cathode of the battery. It is made in a very simple 
manner: the solution to be decomposed is placed in a 
tumbler ; a piece of glass tube is then drawn at one extre- 
mity to a capillary bore. This fulfils the office of the porous 
tube, and contains the zinc (which in this arrangement is 
merely a piece of amalgamated zinc wire) and a very dilute 
acid solution. The quantity of electricity generated by such 



in tmngement as this, is neoessarilj very small indeed, for 
the construction is in every way un&vourable to its develop- 
ment ; first, the diloteness of the acid solution materially 
lessens the quantity ; then, the hole through which the cur- 
rent has to pass is so small that much force is required to 
blow any liquid through the aperture, even by drops, and 
therefore a great impediment is offered to the passage of the 
current. Moreover, a very fine platinum wire is employed 
to effect communication; and lastly, the substance, which 
is the subject of experiment, is not placed opposite to the 
capillary hole. Hie mode in which the capillary tube acts in 
lessening the current, seems to be by interrupting or break- 
ing the continuity of the fluids, so that but a feeble amount 
of the current can pass. The r^ulation of the quantity of 
electricity can be perfectly effected by regulating the bore of 
the tube. 

(114.) Sometimes, when a very feeble current is required, 
a glass is fiUed up at one end with a thick piece of plaster, 
which fulfils the office of a porous tube. Where we only re- 
quire to lessen slightly the quantity of electricity, we con- 
tent ourselves with extending the distance between the elec- 
tro-positive and n^ative metals. In other cases we use 
a thick bladder or thin commimicating wires, and we con- 
join the whole or a part of these contrivances for lessening 
the power. 

In the single cell apparatus up to the present time, zinc 
has been invariably used for the positive metal, and various 
solutions may be employed with' the zinc: common salt has 
been much used, 6sc. Hie various sulphates and other neu- 
tral salts can be also employed without the amalgamation 
of the zinc ; but if we go to the expense of thi^ amalgama- 
tion, we may employ dilute sulphuric acid, or dilute muriatic 
acid, both of which, from their superior conducting power, 
enable us to reduce &r more metal in a given time. Zinc in 



» single oeU will reduce nearly all the metils^ and, as it 
forms soluble salts with nitric, muriatic, sulphuric^ acetio^ 
tartaric acids, it may, therefore, be employed for all salts 
which contain these acids, for we must never foiget that it is 
essential that the new salt formed should be soluble in water, 
aaad that a sufficiencj of water be supplied for its solution. 

Now having discussed the arrangements principally suit- 
able to those cases where zinc is employed as the positiva 
metal, or metal used to generate the current, I have to im- 
part the great secret, that it is not always necessary to use 
2inc as the generator of the voltaic power, for, practically, 
it is possible in a great many cases, especially in the reduc- 
tion of cc^per, to make iron take the place of zinc, thereby 
superseding the use of that expensive metal, and substi- 
tuting one of but trifling value. But iron is not capable of 
imparting the same electro-motive power, intensity or prim- 
itive force of the galvanic principle that zinc is so eminently 
endowed with ; for this reason we are compelled to use a 
greater extent of surface when iron is employed, and from 
this cause up to the present day has been but little or never 
employed. Moreover, we have still other difficulties to con- 
tend with ; iron cannot be amalgamated like zinc to stop local 
action, and, therefore, can only be used profitably with saline 
or other solutions that do not themselves act upon the iron 
when not forming a galvanic current. The apparatus the 
most suitable to the application of this metal is that which 
most favours an increase of the positive metal. A very simple 
form is a common cast-iron supply cistern, into whidi a 
parallelepiped porous tube, one inch smaller each way, might 
be placed, separated by two pieces of wood inserted at the 
bottom of the tank. The inner vessel contains the satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of copper, with crystals suspended 
at the upper part to maintain the saturation of the fluid, and 
its conducting power should be increased as much as possible 
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hj the addition of dilute acid. Before we detennine what is 
the best exciting fluid to be used in the iron cell, we must 
determine what salt of iron is most desirable to be formed 
during the action of our apparatus. Iron forms soluble salts, 
with a considerable variety of acids, with muriatic, nitric, and 
sulphuric, &c. ; but I am inclined to believe, from my experi- 
ments, that the sulphate is the most convenient salt to be 
generated ; therefore, we must employ a solution of some sul- 
phate, of which the sulphate of zinc, sulphate of soda, or what 
is, perhaps, best, sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salts. This 
salt is retailed by chemists for about one penny an ounce ; 
but the electro-metallurgist will find that he will be enabled to 
buy a pound for about two pence. I have tried a great 
variety of other saline substances in the outer cell, as nitrates, 
chlorides ; but, upon the whole, the sulphates appear to be en- 
titled to the preference. The low combining number of iron 
adds much to its advantage, for twenty-eight grains would 
be as effective, that is, would generate as much power, 
as thirty-two grains of zinc. By using an iron positive pole, 
I feel no doubt that many who have never succeeded in 
making electro-medallions heretofore, will be enabled to 
carry on their operations, although slowly, yet with perfect 
success. A box, divided by a porous diaphragm, and every 
other single cell apparatus in which we can place a large 
surface of metal, is suitable for the application of iron as the 
positive metal. It is really very pretty to pick up a few old 
rusty nails, and from them generate a sufficiency of the ex- 
traordinary and mysterious power of galvanism to make a 
copy, by a few minutes' labour and a few hours' patience, 
of" the most elaborate work of art that the exalted imagina- 
tion and the untiring patience of the ancient Grecian could 
possibly execute. When we can obtain an accurate cast of 
a Syracusan coin, worth upwards of one hundred pounds, 
by two or three old rusty nails, and the solution of a penny- 
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piece, OT'no one henceforward throw away or despise an 
old rusty nail.* 

There are other metals besides zinc and iron that might 
be u«ed to generate electricity : thus, lead will reduce 
copper, silver, gold, and various other metals. When it is 
employed for electro-metallurgical experiments we must 
form a soluble salt, of which the acetate and nitrate are 
most conspicuous. If we use nitrate of potash, in the 
outer side with the lead, and a solution of metallic salt, 
say of copper, in the iuner side, with the negative plate, 
the reduction will take place. It is vain to attempt to 
reduce a sulphate by this salt, for the sulphate of lead is 
absolutely insoluble. Its equivalent number is very high, 
one hundred and four of lead being equal to thirty-two of 
zinc, which is one serious objection to its use. The only 
chance of its ever being employed for the reduction of 
any metal, especially copper, is the possibility of the 
nitrate of lead, formed during the galvanic action, beiug a 
valuable product ; for were this the case, we should obtain 
our power for nothing, and the cost to the electro-metal- 
lurgist would be only the value of the weight of metal pro- 
duced, plus the cost of the previous process, for converting 
it into a metallic salt. The sulphate of iron and sulphate 
of zinc produced in the former cases are now thrown away ; 
but, as in many chemical manufactures the cost depends on 
the value of the products, it would be desirable for the elec- 



writing the above, I perceived the following paragraph in 
nist" for this month, by Mr. Z. J. Rockline, which I subjoin 



♦ Since 
"The Chemist' 

entire : — " In aU my electrotype experiments I have employed, and with 
the greatest success, ordinary sheet-iron, instead of zinc, for the positive 
metal, — ^than which it is much cheaper. The difference must, I thinki 
be palpable in large electro-castings, where extensive surfaces of zinc 
would DO necessarily requisite. Iron, in the form of cylindrical rods, 
which are extensively manufactured, would, if cut into suitable lengths, 
form most excellent and cheap substitutes for the zinc bars hitherto used 
in circular constant batteries. To electrotypists, this metal, in whatever 
form it may be used, must prove a cheap substitute for zinc." 
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tro-metallurgist to form a salt which is of value^^ throw 
out this hint for trial, as I have reduced copper from its 
nitrate by lead, so, if the nitrate of lead could be converted 
into the carbonate with advantage, we should obtain our 
power comparatively for nothing : lead gives a feeble electro- 
motive power ; therefore, it requires a large plate, and a thin 
porous tube. I hear of no instance where lead has ever been 
practically used in the arts for this purpose. 

Tin may be used to generate electricity, it being soluble in 
muriatic, sulphuric, acetic, oxalic acids, <kc. It has a feeble 
force, requires a large plate, and a thin porous tube. It is 
best used with dilute sulphuric acid on onp side, and the me- 
tallic salt, which should be a sulphate, on the other. It re- 
duces several metals, but, unfortunately, has a high combining 
number, requiring fifty-eight grains to generate as much 
power as thirty-two grains of zina Some alloys of tin and 
zinc might come into use for the single cell apparatus, did 
not the high equivalent and price of tin prohibit its 
adoption. 

Other metals might be used, under certain circumstances, 
as the positive metal to generate power : for instance, copper 
to reduce palladium, gold, or platinum ; silver to reduce gold 
and platinum ; but, as they will probably never be employed 
by the electro-metallurgist as a positive pole, there can be no 
occasion to consider them farther : always remembering, how- 
ever, that whatever metal is employed as a positive element, 
it is requisite that such an exciting fluid be employed that 
a soluble salt may be generated during the action of the 
apparatus, and that suflSciency of water be supplied to dis- 
solve it as soon as formed. 

(115.) In all these cases the metals are precipitated at the 
negative metal of a .single battery. In like manner, by what- 
ever other method we can render a plate negative, there will 
the metal be precipitated ; thus, if a battery, sufficient to 
decompose acidulated water, be coxmected with two platinum 

6» 
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poles, afone pole oxygen, at the other hydrogen, will be 
evolved ; therefore, at the latter the metal would be precipi- 
tated. It has been mentioned before, that one cell of Grove's, 
two or three of Daniell's, or of my form of battery, will de- 
compose acidulated water between platinum poles ; but stilL 
with that series only, a feeble quantity of gas is given off 
Now where we wish to employ feeble currents, the series 
just mentioned may be used with great advantage. 

(116.) Where we have considerable resistance to overcome, 
and require but very feeble quantity, we may use a number 
of cells, exciting the battery either by simple water, or water 
acidulated with a single drop of acid in each cell. The 
oxygen in this method of reducing the metals is always 
evolved at the positive pole, and the acid in combination 
with the metal set free, so that the solution gradually becomes 
more acid. In most cases, however, we require to precipitate 
a large quantity of metal, and then it becomes a matter of 
importance to effect that object by the smallest series, as by 
this compound battery apparatus the cost is multiplied by a 
number of cells employed. 

(117.) For most purposes the last method is very seldom 
adopted ; but advantage is taken of the affinity which most 
metals have for the oxygen; and instead of using a platinum 
pole at the oxygen end of the battery, which affords great re- 
sistance to the passage of the galvanic fluid, we employ a piece 
of metal of the same nature as that which we wish to precipi- 
tate, which performs the functions of the positive plate or 
zincode in the trough. As the solution of metallic salt is ' 
continually depositing its metal, the piece which constitutes 
the positive pole is dissolved by the acid and oxygen which 
held the reduced metal in solution, and the liquid is thus 
kept nearly at the same point of saturation. One battery is 
amply sufficient for this mode, as there is but little resistance 
to overcome. 

(118.) To illustrate this method, let us suppose that we 
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have to take a cast in oopper. A solution of a M^RF copper 
is to be placed in a conveniant vessel (b), and the object on 
which the precipitation is to take place (n), is to be connected 
with the zinc (z) of the battery (a), whilat a piece of sheet 
copper (p) is connected with the silver (s). As soon as 
acUon commences, water is decomposed, oxygen passes to the 
copper pole and oxydizes it, w- oj 

and the hydrogen passes to 
the negative plate. Whilst 
the decomposition is taking 
plaoe, oxide of copper is 
supposed to be passing to 
the negative pole, and the 
acid to the positive pole ; 
the hydrogen reduces the 
oxide of copper at the nega- 
tive plate, whilst the acid 
con[ibineB with oxide of 
copper at the positive end, 

and thus the saturation is continued. Practically we never 
find that all the acid passes to the positive pole, but on the 
contrary, the proper difiiision of the metallic salt occasions 
us much inconvenience.* 

A series of precipitating troughs, arranged like a com- 
pound battery, may be employed occasionally with only one 
battery. In this case, we should have one generating cell in 
the battery, and six, eight, or ten decomposition cells ; there- 
fore, by the fundamental laws to which the action of the 
galvat|ic fluid ia obedient, we should have six, eight, or ten 
equivalents of metal reduced for one equivalent of zino. 
Theoretically, this apparatus exceeds every other in economy 
—practically, it has not been so much employed as it ought 

* It has been meetioDed before (90.), that ProfesaM-Daniell baa gJTCB 
a differeot tkeoietiail expbsstKn oC thete deoatapomtiaiia, thmi^ pnw 
tically, the chai^ taking place ii the Hune aajuca givai. 
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Ocularly in the reduction of plain copper-pl&tes. 
The galvanic series ia made by alternating the metal to be 
dissolved (o) with the 
object to receive the 
precipitate (m), the 
last mould being join- 
ed to the zino (z) I 
the battery, and the j 
last copper with the 
silver (s) ; the positive I 
plates should be large, [ 
and the liquid r 
dered as conducting as 

possible to lessen resistance. It is important in this ap- 
paratus that every positive and negative plate should possess 
neariy the same surface, and the solution the same strength, 
in order that metal of the same quality should be reduced in 
each cell. 

(119.) The apparatus used as a precipitatiDg trough, must 
vary in shape, — round, flat, square, according to the fonn 
of the object to be copied ; its dimensions may vary IVom a 
single drop to the largest reservoir iilled with metallic solu- 
tion instead of water, and the solution must be altered 
recording to the metal to be thrown down. These will de- 
mand a particular description ; but here we must say 4 few 
words as to the materials best adapted for this vessel, viz., 
the precipitating trough, and, certainly, glass is preferable in 
all respects, excepting its brittieness and its expense ; these 
two qualities rendering it much less generally applicable 
than it would otherwise be. For some metallic solutions it 
ia absolutely necessary to employ glass, as other vessels are 
more or less acted upon by them. The removal of the excise 
duty from this commodity will ultimately prove a great boon 
to the chemist ; as he will be enabled to obtain vessels whidi 
he could never otherwise reasonably hope for. Porcelain of 
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some kinds, auch as Wedgewood's, &&, is found to be occa- 
sionsllj useful. However, even this is too expensive, and 
"ve have recourse sometimes to the common earthenware. 
Doubtless, many will be astoQished at being informed that 
most metallic substances, in a state of solution, will penetrate 
through the glazing, into the very heart or biscuit of the jar, 
and freely pass to the exterior of every kind of earthen 
vessel. This can be only thoroughly prevented by coating 
the interior with pitch. The best ironstone ware was thought 
to be invaluable to the electro -metallurgist, as, if well glazed, 
it was supposed to last for any length of time. A refiner 
showed me some that he had used for parting gold during 
twenty years, as good as new. Whenever round vessels can 
be employed, the electro-metallurgist will be enabled to find 
them ready-made, at the large earthenware houses, as they 
are frequently used as salting vessels. If they could be 
manufactured similar to a trough, they would be of extensive 
application ; but the makers complain of their warping in 
the oven. Even with this form of ware, in process of time, 
the metallic salt intrudes and disintegrates them. Wooden 
vessels are more frequently employed than these, because 
they admit of great variety of form, and can be rendered 
completely water-tight, by a cement composed of bees' wax 
one pound, rosin five pounds, red ochre one pound, and two 
table-spoonfuls of plaster of Paris. A common tin trough, 
or especially a leaden vessel, will answer, but the interior 
must, in like manner, be coated either with cement or pitch. 
Leaden vessels are particularly applicable when the metal is 
to be reduced from its sulphate. One advantage of the 
pitch is, that the salt in solution has but little tendency to 
crystallize upon it, which, with other substances, is a very 
troublesome property ; as, occasionally, the whole of the salt 
from a solution wiU pass to the outer part of the vessel, thus 
covering it with crystals. Slate troughs have also been fre- 
quently used ; -they ought always to b« pointed or pit<died, 
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method ; secondly, we are enabled to keep up nearly a uni- 
form strength of solution, and, lastly, the process is frequently 
cheaper. In fact we have two or three manufacturing pro- 
cesses going OB at the same time'; we are not only generating 
our electricity and reducing our metal into the form we 
require it, but we are actually forming, by the same opera- 
tion, our sulphate of copper or other salts. To reduce 
metallic copper from ci:ystals of blue vitriol, or silver from 
lunar caustic, may appear to the unlearned to be a sort of 
alchemical operation, whereby copper or silver is actually 
made ; but this is by no means the case, for we only re-obtain 
that metal which we had formerly made into the salt, and 
we have to pay, occasionally, at a most exorbitant rate for 
that change. All this cost we save by making the battery 
our manufacturer, and the trough our laboratory, for by 
using a certain portion of metallic salt in the first instance, 
the metal, during the action of the battery, is reduced, and 
the acid combines with another portion of metal, so that, in 
this way, the acid contained in a few ounces of metallic salt 
may be employed over and over again, as there is no limit 
to the amount of metal that might pass through it. 

The galvanic battery and precipitating trough need not be 
joined together like Siamese twins. They may be separated 
to any distance, provided the conducting wires afford no 
resistance to the passage of the fluid ; therefore, when we 
separate them to any amount we should make our connecting 
rods of copper, which is a good conductor, and take care to 
employ thick rods instead of wire. Sometimes it has been 
found convenient to have our batteries in one room, and our 
troughs in the other. In the first room, everything necessary 
for the galvanic batteries should be kept, such as zinc, acid, 
mercury, connecting wires, &c. &c. In the other room, 
everything should be methodically arranged for the electro- 
metallurgists. If operations were carried on in a very 
extttunve acalA, tad a great variety of metals were being 
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reduced, then would the manu&cturer do well to devote a 
separate apartment to each eeparate metal. 1 can see in 
my mind's eye a large electro-metallurgical manufactory, 
with the batteries in a room in the centre, surrounded by 
rooms on every side, in each of which a different metal is 
being deposited. 

(120.) Another form of apparatus may be employed occa- 
sionally with advantage; when we. require a considerable 
intensity, or power to overcome obstacles, and do not wish to 
incur the expense of a large series. It is a uqioq of the 
single apparatus and the battery. In the decomposition cell 
we have a porous tube, containing the acid and zinc, and in 
the outer part we have the solution to be decomposed. The 
zinc is to be connected with the silver of the battery, and the 
zinc of the battery with the negative plate in the decomposi- 
tion cell, and thus the circuit is completed. It is manifest 
that this apparatus increases the power, by adding one more 
to the series, and thus, by using zinc at the positive pole of 
the decomposition cell, the impediment offered to the electric 
current is prevented. 

(121.) There is yet another mode by which we can preci- 
pitate the metals with the utmost cheapness, though the 
length of time required is very much increased by theprocess. 



We use here the Daniell'i 
battery apparatus, or single 
cell for the reduction of the 
metal ; but instead of con- 
necting the ^nc with the 
negative metal at once, we 
make that zinc and medal a 
battery to be connected to 
another decomposition cell. 
In this we have a second 
medal as a negati 
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and a piece of copper aa the positive plate. The second 
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medal is connected with the zinc of the first cell, and the 
copper with its medal. . In this way, with one pound of zinc 
"we obtain two pounds of copper. The application, however, 
of the second cell affords an impediment, and, therefore, the 
porous tube in the first cell should be as thin as possible. 
This very ingenious apparatus was devised by Mr. Mason, 
but has not been much used, because it has not been suffi- 
ciently known. 

(122.) The whole management of the precipitation of me- 
tals, depends for its success on a right knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of quantity and intensity, or, more correctly speaking, 
of resistance and electrical power. The latter property does 
not influence the result, as we shall hereafter see, so much as 
the former, but in most cases this should be rather abundant 
than deficient. The intensity, so far as regards electro- 
metallurgy, may be increased in two ways ; by adding to the 
series, or by using exciting liquids, capable of giving greater 
intensity, or primitive force to the galvanic current. The 
quantity of the current may be increased by enlarging the 
size of the negative plates of the battery, by increasing the 
strength of the acid solution, by using a larger anode, zincode, 
oxode, or positive pole in the decomposition cell, by di- 
minishing the distance between this and the negative plate, 
or, by that which is by far the best, by using the fluid in the 
decomposition cell in that state which most favours the con- 
vexion of the current, or, in other words, diminishes the re- 
sistance to its passage. Each of these, separately, is quite 
sufficient to regulate the quantity of electricity passing. 

(123.) To ascertain the exact quantity of electricity pass- 
ing, a galvanometer must be employed, especially for very 
feeble currents ; but, if my form of battery be used, the 
operator can judge with sufficient accuracy of the quantity 
of electricity passing, from the evolution of hydrogen from 
the negative plate. All instruments are incumbrances to the 
practical mechanic, and I believe that no workman would 
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require anything farther, if my battery be used, than the 
ocular or aural test which the evolution of hydrogen affords. 

(124.) The position of the substance upon whidi the metal 
is precipitated, causes, in certain cases, a very singular pheno- 
menon in the deposit ; for if it be placed yertic^y in the 
apparatus, or especially if the upper part overhang the lower 
part of the plate, a series of lines will be produced, amount- 
ing, in some cases, to grooves of an inch in depth. The 
cause of this is easily discovered, if the solution be watched 
whilst the battery is in active operation ; it will then be 
seen that as the hydrogen reduces the metal from the fluid, 
it directly becomes colourless, and lighter than the surround- 
ing solution. It, consequently, rises and causes a current, 
which, like a stream, is reflected in various ways, at every 
elevation or obstacle. Having once made for itself a channel, 
it keeps to it, and increases till the lines become of the depth 
which I have mentioned. This prevents the deposit being of 
uniform thickness, and makes the plate valueless. It may, how- 
ever, in a great meastire, be obviated, by giving the plate a 
slight inclination, or this tendency may be entirely destroyed 
by placing it horizontally. If the metallic solution is used 
stronger, the lighter solution instantly mixes with the denser, 
and, also, when the deposition is very slow, these lines are 
not seen. 

In conducting our electro-metallurgical experiments, we 
must recollect that, in every solution of a salt, the heavier 
parts are apt to subside to the bottom, so that, in reality, at 
the bottom of the vessel, the solution is saturated, whilst at 
the top the solution contains but little metallic salt. This 
property is far more evident when the new salt is formed in 
the liquid ; thus, in every instance, where a metal is being 
dissolved, it should never be placed at the bottom of the 
solution, or else the salt will not be able to diffuse itself over 
the liquid, but will crystallize upon the metallic plate, com- 
pletely encasing it. On the contrary, if it is placed at the 
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upper part of the solution, the salt newly formed will be 
spread more evady over the field, which is a circumstance 
of gTMtt importance for almost all operations. These facta 
would point out the horizontal decomposition apparatus to 
he the most philosophical, for in that vessel the metal re- 
naored by decomposition of the salt on the negative plate 
from the lower part of the solution has its place immediately 
supplied with a new portion of salt derived from the action 
on the positive pole, and thus . the fluid next the negative 
plate is always maintained about the same point of satura- 
tion. Practically, however, the horizontal apparatus has some 
disadvantages which aSect its universal application, for in 
this apparatus the objects to be copied cannot so readily be 
immersed in the liquid or removed from the trough. If the 
relative position of the poles be reversed, the positive being 
placed at the bottom of the vessel, crystals of metallic salt 
will encase it, and, at last, stop larther action, whilst the 
negative pole will be surrounded wi^ a liquid containing 
little or no metallic salt, and spongy metal wUI be reduced. 
I rather dwell on these phenomena, from having heard that one 
of the first practical electricians that this country can boost, 
has inadvertently recommended the positive pole to be placed 
at the bottom, dearly, however, without having tried by ex- 
periment the effect of such position. 

In conducting the series of experiments for my first edition 
which led me to recom- Mg. 21. 

mend the horizontal appa- 
ratus for many purposes, 
I found that some metals 
could not actually be re- 
duced without it fl-om an 
imperfect distribution of 
the salt. The use of the 
horizontal apparatus (b), 
then, by placing the posi- 
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tive pole (o), or metal to be dissolved, above the negative, 
or pole to receive the deposit (p), is only to afford this equable 
distributioD, and, therefore, is to be superseded whenever we 
can effect that object more readily. The solution must be 
filtered occasionally when this apparatus is employed, to 
separate any particle of dust, and the positive pole must be 
kept yerj clean. 

Mr. De la Rue, for the purpose of keeping up the same 
strength in his metallic solution, fixed up an extensive appa- 
ratus for ensuring that object by the circulation of fluids. He 
fixed a large tank at the upper part of the room, and another 
at the bottom. The upper one was filled with the me- 
tallic solution, and the liquid was suffered to run to the 
lower vessel, from whence it was again pumped up to the 
higher. Now this appeared to be the most direct and phi- 
losophical manner of overcoming the imperfect diflusion of 
the salt, but it caused on the negative metal such curious cir- 
cular lines, and the nrocess of the deposition of the metal 
was so much interfered with, that the apparatus was ob- 
liged to be abandoned. This experiment is extremely 
interesting, as showing that an idea most excellent and phi- 
losophical in principle, may fail in its application, through 
the interference of some new influential circumstance, which 
it would be impossible to have foreseen. At the present 
time some electro-metallurgists agitate the solution to 
insure a proper diffusion of the metallic salt, which answers 
in many instances. 

(125.) The new deposit of metal may, sometimes, be re- 
moved with the greatest facility ; at others, it adheres with 
such firmness as to form one metallic mass, with its mould, 
from which it cannot be separated by any means whatever. 
Now we require both these properties for different purposes, 
and though, heretofore, the results have been too much the 
effect of chance, doubtless it is a matter of the utmost 
consequence to have such a control over the process, as 
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to obtain, with certainty, either, as we may happen to re- 
quire them. 

(126.) The adhesion of the original to the duplicate is 
termed, mechanically, buttoning down ; the non-adhesion has 
not been, as yet, vulgarly christened. Both depend on two 
facts, the enfilming of metals by air, and the possibility of 
that becoming a pole. (35.) These properties have been 
fully entered into in the first book, but here we have to notice 
their practical application. If a piece of smooth metal be 
plunged into water, it will resist wetting, and in that state 
is to be used, when we do not wish the deposit to adhere to 
its mould. In order to take advantage of this property, the 
plate is to be dipped into the solution, and the circuit im- 
mediately completed. The air would now appear to be the 
pole, and to afford a separation between the original and 
duplicate. Of course the plate should be neither heated nor 
rubbed with potash or nitric acid, previously to its sub- 
mersion ; and, above all, should not ];|main in an acid solu- 
tion for a single moment before the galvanic circuit is 
completed. Sometimes one or more of these circumstances 
will take place partially, and then a partial adhesion or 
buttoning will ensue. After any plate has been soldered, it 
should be allowed to remain in a cold place for at least 
twenty-four hours ; it will then regain its film of air. 

The metals are not singular in their affinity for air, nearly 
every substance in contact with it becomes coated with it. 
Paper, although having a strong affinity for water, has also 
a similar affinity for air. Thus, when large quantities have 
to be damped for printing, the air becomes a serious obstacle. 
By the machinery introduced into the Bank of England, as 
well as in the Bank of Ireland, by the late Mr. Oldham, 
the paper on which Bank notes are printed is placed in a 
vessel connected with an air-pump, and the air is pumped 
out, which causes a vacuum. Into this water rises, and a 
million of QOtes, if necessary, are in a very few minutes 
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wetted thoroughly. It is usual to pass the paper through 
rollers to deprive it of excess of fluid, and thus, by a simple 
application of a chemical fact, a saving of much labour is 
effected. The same principle is brought into operation in 
the process of Kyanising timber, where the air is first 
pumped from the wood, and then a solution of corrosiye 
sublimate rushes into the pores of its structure as soon as 
the pressure of the air is again admitted. 

The non-adhesion of metals is not, in all cases, dependent 
on the adhesion of air ; sometimes a film of oxide, at other 
times a thin film of sulphuret, or a thin film of grease will 
prevent this property. I have at this moment before me a 
wire, the reduced metal covering which is in several distinct 
layers, caused by simply withdrawing it as many times from 
the solution, and allowing it to dry before it was again 
immersed. Reduced copper plates will, occasionally, have 
this imperfection, being in a series of layers from a similar 
cause. 

(127.) When we are desirous to employ the opposite pro- 
perty, or to cause the new deposit to adhere, we pursue a 
contrary course; we either heat the metal and plunge it 
into water, or rub it with a solution of caustic potash, with 
nitric acid, or else we make it the positive pole of the 
battery, and in that state place it in the solution : for then 
the surface, being quite clean, allows the deposit to take 
place on the metal itself, and not on the pole of air. It 
will then adhere so firmly, that no mechanical separation 
can be effected, as some can testify, who, ignorant of these 
facts, have entrusted valuable copper-plates in acid solutions, 
and entombed their device in a mass of copper, from wbieh 
it could never be disinterred. ^ 

The observations on the enfilming of the metals after 
having been exposed to the air for a short period, applies to 
many cases besides electro-metallurgy. The application of 
heat to the Daguerreotype plate, before it is exposed to the 
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vapour of iodine, is, perhaps, on the same principle, and 
doubtless any of the other modes which I have described 
for cleaning the plate will answer as well. 

(128.) The adhesion, or buttoning of one metaUic plate to 
another, iaust^ not be confounded with apparent adhesions of 
the duplicate to the original, rising from the copper growing 
round the edge, and firmly embracing it. This is to be 
remedied in a great measure, in the first instance, by coating 
the edge with a layer of lac varnish or grease, which prevents 
the deposit taking place at that part. After a considerable 
lapse of time, the plate increases laterally, and covers the 
coating. 

(139.) The lateral growth of the metal of a plate is a pro- 
perty of considerable importance, for if a particle of non- 
conducting substance be placed upon a metal, it will be 
oovefeA. This lateral growth, or the diffusion of electricity 
over a large surface, differs with every metal, nay with 
every salt of the same metal. In this way drawings made 
'on copper, with varnish, may be multiplied. If a non- 
conducting substance is to be copied, by means of a thin 
film of conducting substance, a break in the continuity of 
the latter will not prevent the formation of a perfect plate. 
For the same reasons, care must be taken that no air or gas- 
bubbles adhere to the plate, for, in like manner, they will be 
enfilmed, and leave a little flaw or gap in the duplicate 
plate. To cast metals upon an air bubble, seems, at first, 
too wonderful to be believed, and, in former times, would, 
doubtless, have subjected the discoverer to destruction, on 
the supposition that ho was in communication with an evil 
spirit ; but in these latter days we find it even more difficult 
%> prevent than to effect. 

He who desires to make electro-metallurgy his business, 
must well consider the relative expense of the materials 
absolutely essential to his processes. An undue attention to 
this very important consideration has caused experimenters 
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to take out patents and incur great expense, for modes of 
working in metals by the voltaic fluid, when the object co4id 
be obtained in the ordinary mode of proceeding, at one half 
the trouble, one half the cost, one sixth the time, and, even 
then, nearly as well as by the galvanic current- To estimate 
the expense of working in metals by the voltaic fluid, we 
may divide the processes into several departments, — the 
single cell, the battery, the compound battery apparatus, in 
which manufactured zinc is employed ; the odds and ends' 
battery which is applicable to raw zinc; the compound 
decomposition apparatus ; Mason's apparatus ; iron single 
cell apparatus ; tin single cell apparatus, &c. 

An equivalent of power, (87.) may be obtained in the 
single cell, by the solution of 32 grains of zinc ; now as 7000 
grains of that material in a manufactured state, that is, 
rolled, are worth nearly 7c?., the equivalent of zinc Ji|tound 
numbers would cost J^ of a penny. To this must be added 
waste of zinc not used, destruction of porous tubes, and cost 
of saline excitant, which would probably bring the charge up* 
to the aV ^^ * penny. 

In the single battery, provided it be of my construction, 
the equivalent of power would cost about the same or rather 
less. In this case it would be the zinc (the same as in the 
single cell) plus the acid, plus the waste of zinc from local 
action, plus the difference of value between the manufactured 
zinc and the remnants that necessarily occur (52.), say, col- 
lectively, ^ of a penny. If the constant battery were 
employed, the cost would be raised from one and a half to 
twice that sum, making allowance for the value of the copper 
reduced. The application of the nitric acid batteries for 
electro-metallurgy, would entail more than treble this co^l^ 
raising the sum to | of a penny for the same equivalent of 
power. The expense of the power derived from a compound 
battery would be the same as that of the single battery, ^ of 
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Xny, multiplied bj the number of cells, 80 that if twenty 
were «nplojed, the equiyal«it would cost (^jXM) 111. 

By the use of spelter in^the odds Aod ends' bsttery, we 
lower the price to yearly one-half, or the ^, because spelter 
Is much cheaper than rolled zinc, on account of the difficulty 
9i rolling, and because there is but little local action, and no 
remnant of undissolved metal to cause waste. 

Hie compound decomposition apparatus is the rev^'se of 
the compound battery apparatus, for the equiyalent of 
power as obtAined from a single battery, must be diyided 
by the number of decomposition troughs : thus, if we have 
twenty cells, it ^'ould cost (/r ~^^) jln of a penny for each 
trough. 

Iron, to give an equivalent of power, must lose 28 grains, 
that being its equivalent ; therefore, as 7000 grains in the 
raaw4fetured state are worth from Id, to %d.j it would eoet 
about -f^ of a penny, making allowance ^ waste and ai- 
citing fluid. 

The equivalent of power, if obtained by the agency of tin, 
of which 58 grains would be dissolved, costs, making allow- 
ance for waste, exciting fluid, &c, iV of a penny, reckoning 

tm at 9d. a pound. 

From the above considerations, we fi>rm the following 
table of the bare cost of the materials to produce an equiva- 
lent of galvanic power, under different circumstances : it is 
assumed that the salt of zinc, of iron, or of tin, Is of no 
value: — 

Zinc Single Cell - - j'y of a penny. 

Iron Single Cell - - Vr — 

Tin Sin^e CeU - - VV — 

♦ Smee's Battery - - ^" — 

Daniell's Battery - - ^^ — 

Grove's Battery - - J — 
Odds ^ Ends Battery ^ — 

Compound Battery - -^ Xhj the number of cells. 

Compound Trough . ^ ^ by the nimiber of troughs 
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Having obtained this table, an important due to tk» 
expense is arrived at ; for, if we are desirous of asoertaiaftg 
the cost of the reduction of a metal from its particular salt, 
we ascertain its equivalent number (87^ then the value of 
that quantitj, and lastly, by adding diis cost to that of the 
power, we arrive at the bare value of materials for that 
equivalent. Having ascertained the value of the number of 
grains corresponding to the equivalent number of a single 
proportion, we learn the cost of 7000 grains, or one pound 
avoirdupois. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that we are anxious to know 
the cost oi the reduction of copper from its sulphate, we find 
that the equivalent of this salt is 125, which, at 4d. for 
7000 grains^ or one pound, would amount to 7000 : 4 : : 125 : 
^ of a penny. This we add to the number appended to the 
particular process against the above table, which woul^pDEiake 
the cost for one equivalent of copper, or 32 grains, as reduced 
by the single cell, nearly | of a penny (tV + 1*^7=1 o^ * 
penny). Then, to ascertain the cost per pound, as 32 the 
equivalent of copper : | of a penny : : 7000=:to about 
2«. 3(2. a pound. On the negative side, we have, in addition, 
a certain waste of materials ; there is more metal reduced 
upon the edges than we require, and some copper left in the 
exhausted solution, of which it is impossible to give exact 
estimates. 

So much for the cost of the materials in a single cell, and 
to put them in the form of an equation, C, the cost=(e) 
value of an equivalent of power +(8) the cost of an equiva- 
lent of metallic salt — 

C=e+s. 

To ascertain the cost of our materials in a battery appa-* 

ratus, the equation would be altered, C, the cost=e, value 

of equivalent of power +m, the price of an equivalent of 

rolled metals suitable for our positive pole. To this we must 
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add a loss for the impurities in the metal, the loss from rom- 
ntKtS) and the oooasional cost of a renewal of the metallic 
solution. 

C=e+m. 

Let us take an example of the precipitation of copper from 
the single battery apparatus. C=e ^^^^c^. + m, with a little 
loss iif= about J, for thirty-two grains of metal reduced. In 
this case, rolled copper is estimated to be worth one shilling 
per pound. 

Although every person ought to make the calculation for 
himself, before he enters into any large operation, I subjoin, 
as a rough guide for the electro-metallurgist, another table, 
showing the price of the reduction of copper from its sulphate 
by each of the methods detailed above ; — 

per equiyalent «. d. 

BUf^e cell zinc - - - \(L - 2 3 per lb. 
iron - - - tV^. - 1 6 
tin, nearly - -id, - 3 
Single battery - . - \d, -23 
Daniell's - - - - id. • S 
Grove's - - - - Irf. - 3 7 
Odds and Ends' - - - y^d. - 1 
Ten cell compound battery - 4^d, - 10 6 
Ten cell compound trough - ^^d. - 1 5 

^ , , { Ist cell 'id. - 2 3 
Mason s plan | ^^^ ^^^ _ J_^^ _ ^ 3 

Besides the elementary cost, we have to pay for the 
negative metal, or moulds on which our metal is reduced, 
we have the time requisite to keep the apparatus in action, 
we have the rent of the room in which the operations are 
conducted, and a hundred other circumstances, for which no 
general computation could possibly be given, as they vary 
with every case. All these things will be considered in the 
description of the processes. The preceding equations show 
clearly that electro-metallurgy shines conspicuously forth for 
utility, where the value of the metal is great, and its equiva- 
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lent high : thus, by applying our equations to gold, we find 
that the equivalent of power is nothing compared with the 
value of the metal, for we reduce two hundred grains of 
gold for -^jf of a penny, whilst the metal is worth nearly 21, 
For this same cost of ^ of a penny, we can obtain only 
thirty-two grains of copper, that being its equivalent ; but 
if we desire to make hydrogen, we can only get one grain 
for our money. This simple principle prevents the em^ 
ployment of the galvanic power for the production of gas 
for illuminating purposes, as, if we make our calculations, 
we shall find that the cost of materials for this purpose 
would be about 11. lOs, per 1000 cubic feet, whilst the gas 
companies supply us at four shillings with the same quantity. 
Had the equivalent of hydrogen been 200, the cost of 
its production would have been only nine-pence, which 
would have been the means of converting every coal-gas 
company in the country into a galvanic gas company, and 
with the gas, such an abundant supply of galvanic power 
would have been available for electro-metallurgy, that all 
other modes of working many metals would havs been en- 
tirely superseded. 

We know for certainty that zinc and other metals are not 
iemployed for the voltaic currents which exist in animal 
bodies, and we have reason to infer that hydrogen and 
carbon are the materials used by nature. The equivalents 
of these elements only being 1 and 6 respectively, it is proved 
that for economy they should alone be employed for the 
positive pole of the battery. For hours I have sought to obtain 
a working battery from ordinary hydrocarbons, but hitherto 
have totally failed. The value of the steam engine over 
electrical contrivances, depends upon the cheapness of coals 
as compared with zinc ; for if ever the philosopher should 
discover an effective carbon battery, then will the steam 
engine cease, then will gas companies be compelled to stop 
their works, and a total revolution will be produqpd in aU 
the physical forces employed by man. 
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CHAP. II. 

OV SUBSTANCES CAPABLE OF RECEITING THE METALLIC 

DEPOSIT. 

SNdistuiees on which the deposit may take plaee, 180 — 181. Metak, 182 
—186. Non-oooductiDg substances ; Sealing Wax, White Wax, 186 
— 189* Absorbent substances, as Paper and Plaster of Paris ; means 
of roidering them non-absorbent^ 189 — 141. Gutta percba, 141. 
Means of copying noo-conducting substances by metals ; by Plumbago, 
148^146. OomparisoD between the methods, 145. 

(ISO.) The voltaic deposit of metal may take place upon 
any conducting substance, which is capable of acting the 
part of the negative metal, in the arrangement. The laws 
which relate to this, are the same which regulate, in a similar 
manner, the plates of the battery. The deposit may be 
effected upon most metals, except the earthy and alkaline, 
and upon any alloy or compound of them. It may, likewise, 
take place upon charcoal and plumbago. When the metaMI 
are employed, the effect is evident enough, for the arrange- 
ment differs in nothing from that of a Dani ell's battery. 

(131.) Where we desire the duplicate to possess a surface 
and form exactly like those of the original, it is of the utmost 
importance that the metal on which the deposit is to take 
place, should not of itself decompose the fluid, because, in 
that case, the duplicate is sure to be more or less impaired. 
To illustrate this, zinc, lead, tin, or iron, in sulphate of 
copper, precipitate the copper immediately from its solution, 
but the former metals are dissolved exactly in equivalent 
proportion with the reduction of the latter. The solution of 
this metal impairs the surface, and renders the duplicate less 
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perfect. This may be pre vented, in a great measure, by 
taking care that the voltaic current is passing at the moment 
when the metal is plunged into the fluid ; and this mode of 
proceeding is supposed, by many, entirely to supersede the 
electric aflinity, as it is termed, or the spontaneous action of 
the metal on the fluid. But I can decidedly afiirm, that no 
battery, even of large series, will entirely prevent the solu- 
tion of the more oxidizable, and the reduction of the less 
oxidizable metals, because it is impossible to protect by a 
negative tendency a metal where the hydrogen is in a coa- 
dition to be absorbed. 

The metals which can be employed with advantage to 
receive a deposit of any other metal, are, therefore, those 
which are not acted upon by the particular fluid in whidb 
they are immersed ; those, however, which are but slightly 
acted upon, may still, in some cases, be employed. The 
same thing may be said of the non-metallic bodies wh&a. 
coated with a thin film of conducting substance, for it is 
essential, in order to make an accurate cast of any body, that 
it should not be decomposed by the fluid in which it is in- 
serted, but remain entire during the time requisite for its 
immersion. The following is a short list of substances which 
^nay be used to receive the deposit of metal : 

Carbon - - - In all metallic solutions, acid, neutral, or alkaline. 

Platinum - Ditto ditto ditto 

Gold - - - Ditto ditto 

Palladium - - Ditto ditto 

Silver - - - In all alkaline, in all but the preceding, saline and 

acid 

Copper - - - Ditto 

Lead - - - Ditto ditto 

Bismuth - - Ditto ditto 

Antimony - - Ditto ditto 

Tin ... Ditto ditto 

Iron - - - Ditto ditto 

Zinc - - - In some alkaline ditto 
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Gotta pereha - - In all saline or add solutions. 
Sealing wax - - Ditte, not in alkaline. 
Whitewaz - - Ditto ditto 
Bees' vax and rosin Ditto ditto 
Stearine - - Ditto ditto 
Spermaceti - - Ditto ditto 
Master of Paris pie- 
pared - - Ditto ditto 
Some «^»">«>l sub- 

stances - - Ditto ditto 

Most Te^eteble sub- 

stanooi - Ditto ditto 

Now by the preceding table we perceive that some sub- 
stances may be immersed in one solution with impunity, 
while others would be destroyed by its action on them. It 
is, therefore^ important to know, when we have a substance 
which is acted upon by any metallic solution, how to make 
a reverse from it that shall not be injured. For convenience 
a table is appended, showing at one view the modes of pre- 
paring moulds of different substances. The perpendicular 
row is a list of the objects to be copied, the horizontal the 
means of multiplying them. Suppose the operator had a 
valuable silver medal, of which he was desirous of making 
a fac-simile, he would look in the table against silver, and 
would there find that he could make a mould, or reverse, in 
copper, by electro-metallurgy ; but to this he would doubt- 
less object. He would then see by what other methods he 
could also make a mould, and he would find that he would 
prefer plaster of Paris, as least likely to be injurious to 
his medal. Having made the mould in plaster, he suc- 
ceeds with each of the processes given, and perhaps he 
would see from the former table, that, when prepared, it 
might be placed in any saline or acid solution of copper, to 
form the fac-simile. 
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(132.) Carbon, from its cheapness, from its indestructible 
nature, and from its being unaltered iu all metallic solutions, 
is invaluable for electro-metallurgy. One variety of it, 
graphite, or plumbago, usually called black-lead, has a most 
extensive application, which we shall hereafter have occasion 
more especially to describe. 

Platinum, from its being unaltered by any solution, holds 
an important place for the reception of every metal ; its 
great price, however, must always be an impediment to its 
genend use. 

(133.) Gold is equally valuable with platinum, but is still 
more expensive ; yet when extended to that state in which 
it exists as gold-leaf, it may be applied over the surface of 
any soft substance, and thus a metallic surface is presented. 
This plan may be employed with other metals, such as silver 
or tin; but we have other methods which render all these 
modes unnecessary. 

(134.) Silver only reduces gold, platinum, palladium, and 
two or three more metals from these acid solutions, and 
therefore may be employed as a negative one for the reduc- 
tion of metals. Silver-leaf, of a thickness of about one square 
foot to the ounce, and made of pure metal, is much used by 
foreign forgers. The process thoy adopt is, to place the coin 
to be copied on a piece* of wood, and upon the coin they place 
a piece of this thin silver. They beat it gently with a 
wooden mallet, till a perfect impression is taken on the 
metal, a result soon obtained. They then copy the opposite 
side of the coin in the same way. The two impressions are 
then soldered together, and the manufacturer sallies forth 
and risks his neck for the illicit shilling which has cost him 
this labor. The reader will doubtless have no inclination 
to practise this fraud, and, therefore, it is unnecessary to 
enter farther into the process ; but it should be borne in 
mind, that the same means may be employed with a better 
intention by the electro-metallurgist, to obtain a mould, 
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Copper may be used for the reception of many metals, but 
unless the object to be coppered happens to be a mould, we 
cannot easily make a reverse in this metal, except by electro- 
metallurgy. 

(135.) We have now to treat of the alloys of lead, tin, 
bismuth, antimony, and zinc, which demand especial atten- 
tion, because the?^ are means of casting these alloys, and of 
making reverses, moulds, and medals, by more ready methods 
than we possess for any other metals. It has been remarked 
that these alloys have melting properties, not only below the 
mean of the melting points of the respective metals which 
compose them, but even some of them considerably below the 
fusing point of the most fusible metal that enters into their 
composition. To some of these alloys we owe the manu&c- 
ture of type, to others the process of stereotyping, to others 
that of polytyping or clich^e. The composition of the type- 
metal is stated to be 1 part of lead to 16 of antimony, and 
sometimes a portion of copper is added; this proportion 
probably varies at each foundry, as they generally consider 
that part of the business a secret. Other compositions are 
given as 6 to 2, 4 to 5, or 4 to 1 of antimony to lead. In 
the foundry there are a number of crucibles, each heated by 
a charcoal fire, one being allowed to each workman. To 
make a type, the operator takes a little of the melted alloy 
in a small ladle each time, and pours it into the mould which 
has the counterpart of the letter he wishes to take. The 
moment it is in the mould, he carries it suddenly upwards 
with a jerk above his head, by which means the metal is 
forced into all the fine parts of the work and a good 
impression is insured. Now we might expect that those 
who day by day work at this occupation, would attain to 
certainty in their proceedings ; but this is by no means 
found to be the case, for they form a very large number of 
imperfect types which are obliged to be re-melted. I give 
this process to show that with those about to be detailed a 
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Strong analogy to ooining is presented. In the first oaie, it 
is with a fluid, or semi-fluid, metal ; in the last with a solid 
mass. The alloys whioh may be used for these purposes are 
very various, according to the object from which we desire 
to obtain a reverse, for as a great latitude is allowed'in the 
fusing point, so at one time we prefer the more fusible, at 
another that which melts at a higher temperature. 

The following is a list of alloys which are employed by 
various authors, to which should be added all the composi- 
tions of type-metal, last described, and as antimony possesses 
the property of expanding in the act of cooling its alloys are 
well adapted for casting. 

Tin. Lead. Bismuth. Zinc. 
14 10 

2 5 10 1 

8 110 
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ditto 200. 
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ditto 200. 



The alloy No. 5 is called the fusible metal of Sir Isaac 
Newton. No. 6 is the fusible alloy of Bose. The two last 
are after the French. Sometimes a little mercury is addj^d 
by the instrument-makers to render the alloy more fusible, 
but this ought always to be discarded in electro-metallurgy. 

All these compounds are used at a point between the 
fluid and the solid state, for at that heat they assume a pasty 
appearance, which is probably caused by the alloy consisting 
of two parts, one more fusible than the other. In fact, if 
we examine the mass very attentively, it appears to be com- 
posed of a quantity of perfectly solid metal in a fine state of 
division suspended in another portion of alloy perfectly fluid. 
Having obtained our alloy in this state, it is ready for the 
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process of Tnaking our reverse, and thb process is termed 
the dich^ The alloys marked 1, 2, 3, 4, as well as the 
compositions for type-metal, will answer for iron, brass, 
oopper, or other hard substances ; perhaps No. 2 and No. 3 
will be found, afler type-metal, entitled to the preference. 
Whtti we desire the clichee from wood, sulphur, or from 
another dich^ we must employ those alloys which fuse 
most readily, and Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 come into use. If 
hard metals are used from whidi to dichee, we should take 
care to dean them thoroughly before using, and always 
employ them in a cool state. In using one clichee for 
making a second, we must take care to employ a less fusible 
alloy for the first than for the second ; thus the type-metal 
and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, answer as a primary mould to make 
casts in 5, 6, 7, 8. To dichee from Plaster of Paris, the 
material must be prepared either by linseed oil, gum, or 
gelatine, which processes will be described when treating of 
those substances, and sulphur mouMs must ])c employed 
within a few hours of their manufacture. 

The simplest mode of making a clidiee is to pour a little 
of the fused alloy on any flat surface, then to skim it clear 
with the edge of a card that the surface may be most 
perfectly bright, after which we should wait till it is nearly 
at the point of cooling, when with a considerable jerk the 
matrix is to bo brought down upon the alloy, by which 
operation the fluid part will be forced out in all directions, 
and a reverse equal in polish, sharpness, and beauty to the 
original, will be instantly obtained. If the alloy is used too 
hot, the surface is apt to present a crystalline appearance ; 
it is, therefore, very important that the object should be cool 
enough to make the alloy perfectly hard, as soon as the blow 
has driven the metal into all the finest lines. When taking 
a clioh6e from an intaglio the air has not always time to get 
away, in which case little holes or bubMes are very apt to 
be caused. The surplus metal round the edges of the mould 
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80 formed, is then trimmed off in a lathe, but this operation 
is generally unnecessary for electro-metallurgy. 

The Italians have a method of taking very perfect moulds 
with these alloys, lliey take a portion of the melted mass, 
and place it .on a piece of paper ; upon this they lay the 
medal, and under both a piece of carpet ; upon the medal 
they place a log of wood, and then a sharp blow on the wood 
will ensure the sharpness of the cast. The worth of a cast 
thus made, is from sixpence to halfa-crowu. I have before 
mentioned, the clich^e is nothing but a process of coining, 
and sometimes a sort of coining press is used for these 
purposes ; the medal or other object is fixed either by mastic 
or by screws on a piece of metal, which descends with force 
on the semifluid alloy. Previously to the operation of 
striking, the object is suspended by a cord passing through a 
ring, and attached to the rod of iron connected with the 
piece of metal. When every thing is ready, the doors are 
shut and the cord let loose, which allows the object to fall 
with great force on the metal. 

An impression may be given to a perfectly clean bright 
surface of sheet lead, by placing upon it the object to be 
copied, and then with a steady hand dealing a heavy blow. 
By this mode even a sealing-wax impression may be copied, 
although this, at first sight, would appear hardly credible. 
By pressure alone, it would be difiicult to obtain the result 
which can be given by the blow. Rolled lead, first iscraped, 
in order to remove any oxide from the surface, and then 
flattened by running it through a press upon a polished iron 
plate, will readily take the impression of the most delicate 
work or engraving. The object to be copied is simply to be 
placed upon the lead, and then the two are to be sent once, 
and once only, through the printing-press, as in the ordinary 
operation for taking a print. The pressure in rolling is far 
greater than can be given by direct pressure, though there 
are instruments used by embossers capable of exerting great 
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power. The disadvantage of forming moulds by roUing is a 
liability of distortion of the image from imperfect stretching 
of the metal. 

The stereotype is not of much value for electro-metallurgy ; 
moulds made of stereotype metal may, however^ be employed 
should there appear to be any -Occasion to use them. Stereo- 
type-casts are only made practically from plaster of Paris 
reverses : thus to stereotype this page a plaster-cast would 
be taken of the type when set up, and this would then he 
thoroughly baked in an oven to expel all moisture. The 
plaster mould is next placed face downwards in a box, and 
confined in that situation by a plate of iron, when the whole 
apparatus is lowered into a caldron of melted alloy kept over 
a fire. It is suffered to remain in that situation a few mo- 
ments. when it is withdrawn, and the vacuity caused by the 
contraction of the metal during the process of cooling is 
supplied by the workman. All the metal moulds will doubt- 
less soon be discarded from electro-metallurgy for gutta 
percha. 

(136.) Non-conducting substances are of three kinds: — 
substances having no affinity either for the metal or the 
solution ; substances acted upon by the solution ; and, lastly, 
substances capable of combining with the metal thrown 
down. Those of the first class are by far the most valuable, 
but are not very numerous. The best of these is sealing- 
wax — a composition of shell-lac, Venice turpentine, and 
colouring matter. Dr. lire gives, as the proportion in 
which these are used, four, one, and three. The manu- 
facturers have several varieties, the most expensive of which 
is the best for making seals. Some of them are extremely 
hard, as for example, a black wax which is used -for filling 
up the letters in the- engraved plates of shop- windows, but I 
do not know how a difference of composition can affect the 
properties of the wax in this important manner. The use 
of sealing-wax is attended with considerable expense, as 
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good wax cannot be purchased under three and sixpence or 
four shillings a pound, but it takes impressions of objects of 
the greatest delicacy with the utmost accuracy. Every one 
uses this substance, and sealing is one of jthose operations in 
which eyery one thinks that he excels his neighbour in the 
manner in which he performs it ; but, however well satisfied 
he may be with his skill in the small way, yet the manage- 
ment of large seals is attended with great difficulty and 
uncertainty. Proof-seals are made by engravers, by holding 
a pieee of card over a flame, and rubbing, gradually, a stick 
of wax, previously softened by heat, upon the heated card, 
till a sufficiency is obtained, when the coin is to be pressed 
upon it. Yerj large seals are made by taking a good-sized 
stick of wax, and holding it in a flame, not only till the 
point, but even three or four inches of its length are lighted. 
It is then to be held over a piece of paper or card, when 
large drops of melted wax will keep falling, and in a short 
period a considerable quantity will be melted. The flame of 
the stick is to be blown out, and the fluid mass well stirred 
round and round, till all the air-bubbles are dispersed, and 
a clear surface of semi-fluid wax is exposed. It is now 
ready to receive the impression of the object of which we 
are desirous of obtaining a copy. This is to be laid upon 
the wax, and pressed with considerable force, and lastly, 
plunged into cold water, so as to cool it suddenly. Much 
less difficulty attends the use of a metallic die, for that 
abstracts the heat, and does not adhere. The accuracy with 
>.hich sealing-wax takes impressions with care, is shown by 
its copying the lines on mother-of-pearl, and analogous sub- 
stances, which naturally possess the property of decomposing 
the rays of light, and the same colours which exist in the 
original are also to be observed in the copy. 

When we are desirous to obtain an impression in wax 
from wood or similar substances, they should be previously 
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brushed over with a little salad oil. In these casesy by 
plunging the wax into cold water, its surface is apt to sink 
in places, and thus becomes uneven. Very large seals 
have been made of sealing-wax, by means of placing the 
mould on the semi-fluid composition, and subjecting it to 
hydrostatic pressure. In this way operators have suo- 
ceeded in making perfect casts of six or more inches in 
diameter. 

(137.) White wax maj be used for taking casts, and can 
be procured with least expense by buying the waste ends of 
wax candles, which may be readily melted over a lamp. 
The object to be copied is to be very lightly oiled with a 
hog's-bristle brush previously dipped in that fluid. A 
moment's exposure of the medal to a current of steam, or 
even to the breath, will answer the same purpose, because 
a fllm of water, for which wax has no affinity, covers the 
medal, and, therefore, causes a separation between the wax 
and the metal. A narrow strip of paper should then be pro- 
cured which is to be wound round the object to be copied 
and kept in its position by a piece of twine Fig- 28. . 

tied around it. The ends of the paper may 
be even still better kept together by a 
little bit of melted sealiog-w^x. If the 
object to be moulded happens to be a 
medal, this is easily accomplished, and in 
other cases the same thing may be, with but 
little more difficulty, effected. By this 
proceeding we form a kind of rim to the medal. The fluid 
wax is then to be poured into the cup thus formed, care 
being taken that no bubbles of air adhere to the medal. The 
heat at which the melted wax is used influences the success 
of our operation. If the object to be copied be small, it need 
not be so warm as if it were of considerable size. The con- 
ducting power of the body requires a similar regulation of 
temperature, for if it be a good conductor, a metal for 
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instance, it has the power of abstracting the heat from the 
melted wax so rapidly that a higher temperature must 
be employed. As a general rule, the surface of the object 
should be entirely covered with fluid wax a second or 
two before hardening commences at any one point, and in 
the same way the wax should not be so warm as to remain 
long before it begins to set firm. It is then suffered to re- 
main not only until it becomes solid, but even quite cold, 
which will not take place in less time than two or three 
hours, on account of the wax being a bad conductor of heat. 
It may then be taken off by gently pulling the wax-cast from 
the medal. 

Plaster-casts may be even copied in wax, by simply oiling 
the plaster with a little sweet oil, previously to pouring in 
the fluid, and thus a perfectly sharp reverse of the plaster 
will be obtained. A still better method of taking a reverse 
from plaster, is to let it absorb as much hot water as it will 
take up without any remaining on the surface. For this 
purpose the cast is placed in water not above half its height, 
and as the water penetrates by capillary action, the surface 
begins to assume round the edge a slightly dark colour, and 
the eye can accurately trace its progress till the action is 
finished. It is then to be enclosed in paper, and melted wax 
poured upon it while it is warm ; ^fter which the whole is to 
be allowed to cool, when the wax will separate fiom the 
plaster with the gr^test facility. In this process much of 
the success of our labour depends on the quantity of water 
employed, a very nice adaptation of that being requisite. If 
there is too much water it will then be drawn up between 
the wax and the plaster, afler the former has been poured 
upon the cast, and a wavy hollow surface will be given to the 
mould which completely unfits it for electro-metallurgy. If 
too little water be used, the wax will penetrate into the pores 
of the plaster of Paris and adhere to it. The plaster must 
not be soaked in water one minute longer than necessary, for 
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that will soften the structure, and render the surface infinitely 
more liable to tear up and be destroyed upon the separation 
of the wax reverse. Should the slightest adhesion exist, it 
shows that the plaster has not absorbed sufficient water, a 
circumstance which the operator must avoid another time ; 
if, however, a very slight adhesion should exist, it may, 
generally, be overcome by soaking the mould and cast for a 
few minutes in water, when frequently a spontaneous sepa- 
ration will ensue. Those engaged in making moulds do not 
esteem wax as the best substance for taking casts, and, 
perhaps, with justice, from the reverses made by this sub- 
stance not entirely possessing the sharpness of the original, 
the edges of the sharp parts frequently being rounded and 
dull. 

The substance called stearine makes, aldo, excellent moulds, 
for which purpose, I believe, it has been much used by 
Jacobi. Stearine is made from common tallow, by pressing 
it with an hydraulic machine and squeezing out the fluid 
parts. This process is however imperfect, a portion of the 
oily matter being always lefl. The metallic-wick candles 
are said to be an example of this mode of proceeding. A 
far better operation of preparing this substance is to saponify 
the tallow by potash, soda, or, what is more used, lime, and 
then decompose the salt thus formed with dilute sulphuric 
acid. In this way excellent stearine candles are made, 
which in illuminating powers and cleanliness are inferior to 
none. The observations applied to wax are suitable also to 
stearine, the proceeding in both cases being alike. The 
price of raw stearine in London, at the present time, is about 
one shilling a pound. Spermaceti is perfectly analogous to 
stearine in its properties. It is the solid part of the oil 
of certain whales, particularly of the physeter macrocephalus, 
or sperm whale ; the best is to be obtained from the head of 
the animal. It is to be used in the same manner as wax and 
stearine. 
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(138.) A mixture of equal parts of bees'- wax and rosin 
^ay be employed for taking casts, and may be used in a 
similar manner to wax ; sometimes they add a little turpen- 
tine, and increase the quantity of rosin. This composition 
is used a great deal by the Italians, but care must be taken 
not to use the fused mixture too hot. The composition 
should be melted, and then allowed to remain till the bubbles 
have dispersed, and till it becomes nearly as thick as treacle, 
when it is to be poured over the object, in the same way as 
wax. 

(139.) Of the second kind of non-conducting substances, 
there are several varieties ; paper, plaster of Paris, &c., 
which are acted upon by the fluid. Paper is of no great 
value for obtaining a reverse from any object ; by the em- 
bossing machines, however, we can obtain from metals and 
hard substances, a cast like the ordinary stamps, and we can 
effect the same result by placing two pieces of paper over 
the object and rubbing the upper one with a black-lead 
pencil, by which means the paper is forced into every de- 
pression. Paper rapidly absorbs the fluid of the solution, 
afid becomes rough, and therefore, must be treated with 
various substances, in order to give it a perfectly uniform 
surface. It may be brushed over with a little drying oil, 
such as linseed or nut oil, to the former of which I give the 
preference. The oil should be thoroughly boiled, that it 
may dry as quickly as possible, after its application to the 
paper. The substance to which the oil is to be applied, 
should be clean. It is then to be brushed lightly over with 
a camel's hair brush till all absorption ceases, and the surface 
is left shining, owing to the small quantity of oil still re- 
maining upon it. Great care must be taken that the plaster, 
or paper, be just saturated, and no more, as the superfluous 
oil, by drying on the surface, will fill up the space between 
the fine lines. The paper must then be left to dry for about 
twenty-four hours, and, if possible, exposed to sunshine, as 
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the rays of light favour the absorption of oxygen, i^ circum- 
stance absolutely essential to the drying of linseed oil. It is 
then ready to receive some conducting substance, of which 
I shall hereafter speak. This mode of treating paper 
appears, for most purposes, to be superior to every other. 

Varnishes may be applied for the same purpose, and as 
some of them dry more quickly than the oils, their use is 
attended in some cases with advantage. The principal of 
these is the white hard, copal, mastic, and carriage varnish. 
The first dries in a few minutes, and should be applied until 
a small quantity bears out from the sur&ce. It is best 
ad^ted for highly-glazed papers, where the quantity of size 
prevents the absorption of the more viscid varnishes. The 
mastic fulfils its purpose very well, but no particular ad- 
vantages attend its application. The carriage varnish may 
be sometimes used, but great care must be ti^en that it does 
not clog up the fine lines, otherwise it is a most valuable 
varnish for this purpose, and leaves a very smooth surface. 
It would be in vain to describe all the modes which may be 
adopted to render paper non-absorbent and smooth, — it is 
the principle to which I wish to direct particular attention. 
Sometimes a mixture of bees'-wax and rosin previously 
fused, may be applied, particularly to the absorbent papers. 
The paper should be held over a flame so that it does no^ 
burn, and the composition rubbed upon the opposite side tJ 
that on which we desire to make the copy, till the paper is 
thoroughly infiltrated, when it will be found not to pass 
beyond the surface. The paper is hard in a few minutes, 
and ready for the solution. This is an excellent process and 
one which may be frequently adopted. Sometimes rosin 
itself may be used, but it is apt to be brittle. Other sub- 
stances may be employed in a similar manner, as balsam of 
Canada, &c. 

(140.) The preparation of plaster of Paris is of the utmost 
importance, and the destruction of its absorbent propeity is 
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to be effected by means similar to those employed in the pre- 
paration of paper. Plaster of Paris is sulphate of Ume, or 
gypsum, deprived of its water of crystallization by heat. In 
this state it has such an affinity for water, and is capable of 
taking up so much, that when the powder is mixed with 
water till it becomes of the consistence of cream, it sets after a 
few seoends ii^to a hard mass. In the manufacture of 
plaster-casts, we must pay attention to several little niceties, 
in order to get rid of all the air-bubbles. These arise from 
two causes, either from the adhesion of the air to the plaster, 
or from the plaster carrying down air with it, when added to 
the water. The first is to be remedied by using fresh burnt 
plaster, which is always adopted by the cunning stereo- 
typers, for they state, that if it simply stands a fortnight, the 
casts will not be so good. The workmen cannot explain 
this, but the rationale was well known to Mr. Wyatt, our 
celebrated sculptor, who told me he attributed it to the 
adhesion of the air ; and that thus many delicate casts were 
injured. He places the dry plaster in a saucepan over the 
fire, and heats it, when it heaves from the discharge of the 
gas, and is then ready for use. When we desire to make a 
plaster cast, a sufficient quantity of plaster should be placed 
a basin, and water poured upon it till it is completely 
•vered. The bubbles having ceased to rise, the plaster and 
%«ter are to be thoroughly mixed by rubbing them together. 
Mr. Williams, in an interesting lecture delivered before the 
Royal Institution, recommended that a basin of water should 
be taken, and the plaster gently shaken into it, and allowed 
to stand for half a minute, when the superfluous water was 
to be poured off, and the semi-fluid mass remaining being 
stirred up, is then in a state ready for use. Now these two 
processes are somewhat the reverse of each other, but both 
agree in principle : that is, by both methods the operator 
endeavours to get rid of adherent air as much as possible. 
Some excellent mechanics declare that the first method is 
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the best, others that the last is the only one that can be 
adopted with success, but as both sets of workmen turn out 
equally good impressions, we need not be very particular 
which we follow ; in either case, however, we must take care 
not to over-saturate the plaster with water, for although the 
plaster will still set, it does not sufficiently harden. For all 
electro- metallurgic purposes, it is preferable to have plasters 
as hard as possible ; therefore, we must take care to use 
rather more plaster of Paris in our mixture than that which 
is ordinarily employed. 

The surface to which it is to be applied should be slightly 
brushed over with a very small quantity of salad oil. A 
little fluid plaster may then be poured on the cast, and with 
a hog's -bristle painting brush, thoroughly rubbed into all the 
fine parts, which will prevent the adhesion of any air-bubbles 
in the plaster which might prevent a perfect impression. 
Another portion of plaster, sufficient to give the desired 
thickness, is now to be added, and time must be given for 
the whole to set, when it should be removed from the mould, 
and g>ently heated over a fire to drive off excess of moisture. 
It is then found to be exceedingly hard, and ready to receive 
substances to destroy its absorption. 

The great advantage of plaster of Paris is its applicability ,». 
to nearly all cases, for it may be employed with all meta^itiji|| 
substances. Casts can also be made with the utmost sharps - 
ness from sulphur, and it delivers so admirably from moulds 
of that substance, that the Italians use for their medallions 
almost exclusively sulphur-moulds. It is even possible to 
take a plaster-cast from a plaster-mould by previously satu- 
mt!ng the mould with boiled linseed oil, but, however, the 
Italians do not consider these moulds form such sharp casts 
as those of sulphur. Rough and large objects are occasion- 
ally copied from plaster-moulds by simply soaking them pre- 
viously to the operation. There is no difficulty in taking 
moulds from wax, bees'-wax and rosin, stearine, spermaceti. 
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animal, vegetable, or, indeed, almost any organic substance. 
Plaster of Paris is frequently coloured in various ways to 
suit the fancy of the operator, and a pretty effect is some- 
times produced by using two colours of plaster, one being 
first employed for the sunk parts of the mould, the other 
being applied over that to the flat parts, so that when the 
cast is removed from the mould, all the rilievo is of one 
colour, all the flat portion of another. 

There are various modes of filling plaster-casts to render 
them incapable of absorbing fluid. These may, however, be 
divided into two classes, the application of solid substances, 
as stearine, wax, &c., by the employment of heat, and of 
substances in solution, as varnishes, dec. It may seem un- 
necessary to detail such a variety of modes for obtaining the 
same object, but as we do not always have the best at our 
command, we are glad to avail ourselves of some other ma- 
terial which will answer nearly equally well. The application 
of solid substances, rendered fluid through the agency of heat, 
is effected in every case in precisely the same way ; a minute 
description of one will, therefore, suflice for all. This mode 
of treating plaster-casts is to place them in a flat dish with 
the material, which should not exceed half the height of the 
^ cast, and the heat employed should be sufficient to render 
jl^the composition perfectly fluid. The heat may be applied 
by means of a lamp, or gas-furnace, the top of a stove, or 
the hob of a fire, and the temperature should be raised a few 
degrees above the melting-point of the substance. The 
plaster previously to this operation, although well dried, will 
part with more water, which, passing off in the form of steam, 
gives an appearance of boiling. After it has remained in mh 
state for a short period the cast is to be removed from the 
fluid. The temperature at which this operation is performed, 
influences the success of the process, for if taken out at too 
low a heat, a portion of the substance, be it nax, tallow, or 
stearine, will congeal on the surface of our mould, and muoh 
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impair its sharpness. If removed at too high a heat the fluid 
remaining upon the surface will rush into the pores of the 
plaster, and not sufficiently fill its texture. I like to see the 
surplus fluid on the surface of the mould gradually and 
quietly entering, taking its own time, being first absorbed at 
the circumference, and gradually lessening till the whole has 
penetrated into the mould. For different processes we 
require a more or less perfect filling. "When we are only 
desirous of using our mould for simply making a metallic 
reverse, a less perfect preparation will suffice, and fifteen 
minutes' exposure to heat will be found ample enough ; if, 
however, we want most thoroughly to protect the plaster, the 
cast must be left for nearly an hour, and boiled at a higher 
heat, till the steam ceases to rise from the mould. If the 
plaster is thus thoroughly saturated, it will become semi- 
transparent, and the light of a candle may be distinctly seen 
through it. When the plaster is cool, a uniformly smooth, 
polished appearance will be given, and nothing will be left 
on the surface, if the operation has been properly performed. 
My experiments on plaster have been more extended than 
may at first sight seem necessary, because from the first it 
appeared to me obvious that this was the substance on which 
electro-metallurgy must be dependent for a very extensive 
application. Its mode of moulding is comparatively so sim- 
ple, so economical, and so effectual, that it is applicable from 
the smallest medallion that the genius of a Wyon can pro- 
duce, to the most gigantic statue ever constructed by the 
ingenuity of man. 
Jbe substances used to fill plaster need not be lost, for 
affw the mould has been used, by throwing it into hot water 
acidulated with dilute sulphuric acid, the substance will leave 
the plaster, and float at the top of the liquid, whilst the water 
will combine with the plaster, and remain at the bottom of 
the vessel. My attention was first directed to the use of the 
acid by Mr. De La Rue. During the immersion of the pre- 
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jtwed plaster in the solution, a soap of copper is formed 
^hich the acid decomposes and sets free, and thus hy this 
ohemical trick we employ our preparing substances over and 
oyer again. 

There are several analogous materials which may be em- 
ployed without difficulty for filling plaster ; I generally give 
the preference to stearine, because it is cheaper and more 
cleanly than the other substances. From the best stearine 
we pass by every grade to stearine prepared by pressure, to 
hard mutton &t, and at length to ordinary tallow. This is 
well adapted for filling plaster. It is readily melted, and 
from its fluidity passes iato the numerous pores of its tex- 
ture. It is as well to boil the cast for some considerable 
time in the tallow, then drain off the superfluity, and, after- 
wards, leave it in a cool place to harden. By boiling, I do 
not mean that the tallow should boil, but that the vapour 
from the plaster should give an appearance of boiling ; in 
general the hardest tallow should be selected, but good can- 
dles answer every purpose. The elaine in the tallow per- 
haps helps importantly to protect the plaster, and, therefore, 
in very large casts is valuable. 

Spermaceti also renders plaster non^absorbent, and is to 
be applied in the same way as the tallow. Spermaceti, as 
sold for candles, answers the purpose admirably. 

White wax, such as that obtained from wax candles, 
suffices very well to prevent the absorption of plaster, and 
is very easy to apply. 

Equi^ parts of beesWax and rosin previously fused, may 
also be employed with advantage to fill the plaster. JBhi 
more rosin contained in the above composition the higfier 
will be the heat required for its perfect fusion, and although 
rosin will answer by itself, yet it cannot be made to pene- 
trate more than a very short distance into the texture of 
the plaster, though a hard, clean, non-absorbeitl surface, can 
by this means be produced. A solution of rosin in oil of 
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turpentine may be used, but it is difficult to drive off all the 
turpentine. A mixture of rosin and grease may be also 
employed. 

Fluid substances, and substances in solution, are to be 
applied in the same way as solid materials in a state of fusion, 
the greatest care, however, being required to prevent any of 
the preparation remaining on the surface. 

The application of boiled linseed oil is another mode which 
may be practised. It should be applied to the cast until a 
very minute quantity remains unabsorbed on the surface ; it 
is then to be dried, and this is best accomplished by free ex- 
posure to sunshine. The mere hardening of the exterior film 
does not indicate a sufficient dryness for the object to be 
placed in the solution, it being necessary that the oil should 
be somewhat dry throughout. If the object be placed in the 
solution previously to its being dry, the oil will separate 
firom the plaster, the solution will act upon the cast, and both 
cast and solution will be materially impaired, if not utterly 
destroyed. Plaster requires a lai^e quantity of oil for its 
saturation, perhaps as much as half of its bulk. The casts 
should not be overdried when the oil is applied, as the oil 
does not then so readily harden. 

The same observations which apply to varnishes, balsam of 
Canada, Venice turpentine, &a, with respect to their appli- 
cation to paper, apply also to plaster articles. Of varnishes, 
the mastic and white hard are the best, but the methods 
described above are superior to those in which any of the 
varnishes are used. Experim^its have been tried upon every 
Ofchftr substance likely to be useful, but these it is needless to 
cE^oribe. 

I am tempted to give a table of the substances which may 
be applied to plaster, as a summary of the results of my ex- 
periments, taking into consideration their relative efficiency 
as well as cheapness: — 
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Tallov. 


Not oil 


Steaiine. 


Solution of roein in turpentine 


SpennacetL 




White wax. 


Mastic yamiRh. 


Bee8*-waz and roain. 


White hard yarnisk 


lUxmi. 


Lacyarnish, <fcc. 


linseed oil 
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Sometimes we are desirous of hardening plaster, which we 
effect in two wajs, either by filling it with a solution of gum 
arable, or strong siie melted. The French authors state 
that by these processes we are enabled even to take a clich^e 
from plaster. 

(141.) At the present time, by far the most important 
substance which electro-metallurgists can employ for their 
casts is gutta percha. This material is quite of modem intro- 
duction, and to Dr. Montgomerie is due the honour of having 
made Europeans acquainted with its existence, as heretofore 
it was only known to certain inhabitants of Malayan forests. 
It is procured by cutting notches in the bark of the tree, from 
whidi a milky juice exudes, which very soon curdles. The 
tree attains the diameter of three or four feet, or even, in 
Sarawak, is occasionally said to be six feet across. The 
material is imported into this country in large square blocks, 
which contain many impurities. These blocks are cut up 
by machinery into very small shreds, and then soaked and 
boiled in water. They are then torn to pieces by other 
machines to get every foreign particle out of them, and after- 
wards the material is thoroughly kneaded together in another 
machine, at a temperature nearly of boiling water. -^flSie 
gutta percha, afler this preparation, is in a state ready for 
use ; and it is only necessary slightly to cover the mould 
with soft soap, to enable a most perfect fac-simile to be pro* 
duced under proper pressure. For small objects, the pressure 
of the thumb is sufficient, for large objects K coining-press 
must be employed, and when lai^e surfaces are desired to be 
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copied an hydraulic press capable of exerting a force of many 
tons, is required to be used. 

The material was brought before my own notice, in 1844, 
by Mr. NichoUs, the original patentee ; I immediately desired 
to try it for electro-metallurgic purposes, in which it perfectly 
succeeded ; and forthwith I also tried it for splints and other 
surgical appliances. 

Gutta percha, at ordinary temperatures, is hard, but on 
being heated to the temperature of boiling water, can be 
moulded into any form. For the purpose of heating it, we 
may either soak it in boiling water, or place it in a glue-pot, 
so as to have the yielding mass free from water, hi taking 
casts in it, the principal difficulty which is experienced is, to 
prevent, at times, small air-bubbles from interfering with the 
impression. 

For moulds, it is the most perfect material which possibly 
can be desired, and already is found practically to supersede 
very generally all other substances which have been employed 
for electro-metallurgy. It not only takes the most exact im- 
pression, but can be used over and over again without in 
any way being injured, or altered in its qualities. 

The Gutta Percha Company use gutta percha very exten- 
sively for the purpose of forming electro moulds, and these 
electro moulds are again extensively employed for making 
embossed articles of gutta percha for sale, such as ink-stands, 
watch- stands, trays, vases, baskets, &;c. dzc. 

Gutta percha is so admirably adapted for electro-metallurgy, 
that I am not aware of one single metallic solution in which 
it may not be plunged with perfectly impunity. 

This material is a very imperfect conductor of heat and 
electricity. On account of the former property, it retains 
its heat a long time, and on account of the latter it is used to 
envelope wires to convey electrical currents under water, and 
in this way the experiment was made to convey the electric 
telegraph between Dover and the French coast, by insulating 
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a copper wire by placing it in about half an inch of gutta 
percha. 

It would be very desirable if the trustees of the British 
Museum would issue gutta percha casts or moulds of the 
various coins and medals in their possession. Whilst locked 
up in the strong room, they are only seen by the curious and 
dilettante antiquarians, who delight rather in the marvellous 
than the beautiful, the rare than the useful. If the collection 
of those exquisite productions has any meaning at all, it must 
be to improve the taste of the people ; and I must submit 
that the issue of casts of them at a reasonable price would 
tend to improve the taste of artisans, who have now no mode 
of cultivating it. 

(142.) Tlie third class of substances, which comprises those 
which are acted upon by the metal reduced from the fluid, 
are few in number ; yet, unfortunately, this class contains one 
substance which takes finer casts than any other, and that is 
sulphur. The newly-precipitated metal no sooner comes in 
contact with the sulphur than it combines with it, forming a 
sulphuret, and the cast swelling enormously, is quite disin- 
tegrated. The only mode of remedying this is to coat the 
sulphur-mould with a varnish, such, for instance, as white 
hard and mastic, of which a very thin layer should be applied. 
Sulphur-casts, however, have not in my own experiments 
answered well under any treatment, and as we have so many 
other modes of taking casts, there appears to be no induce- 
ment to follow the subject farther. 

. Jacobi, indeed, mentions that sulphur may be employed 
for the reception of copper, but probably it was an inadver- 
tent assertion made by classing it generally with all other 
non-metallic bodies. 

Although sulphur cannot be thus employed directly in the 
metallic solution, it makes most admirable moulds from which 
to take plaster-casts. For this purpose a stick of sulphur is 
melted in a pipkin over a lamp or fire when it is ready for 
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use. The heat should be applied gradually, for being a bad 
conductor, one part is apt actually to sublime and be on fire 
before another is in fusion. It is always as well to have a 
piece of old carpet at hand to place over the vessel should 
t]x$ na^ipbiar tatch fire. It may be used for most metallic sur- 
&ce8,*.taki]!igrcare previously either to moisten them with 
vapour, or to oil them. It may be employed for plaster- 
casts either wetted with water or oiled, and it may be used 
to make a cast from a sulphur-mould. This is rather a nice 
process, but it is done as follows : — The sulphur-mould is 
oiled, and the melted sulphur is allowed to remain till very 
near the point of cooling, when a little is poured into the 
mould and immediately poured out again, so tiiat the smallest 
possible quantity is left. This is allowed to cool, when a 
little more sulphur is poured in, and again poured out, and 
these processes of pouring in, and pouring out, are respec- 
tively repeated till a sufficient thickness is produced to give 
strength to the medal. Sulphur is a bad conductor of heat, 
and is apt to crack to pieces from a very slight exposure to 
that agent. Sometimes the heat of the hand will make the 
mould fly to pieces, and even, occasionally, the warmth gene- 
rated during the solidification of the plaster. It is stated 
by French authors, that this brittleness is not to be seen for 
two or three hours after it has been melted, and in that state 
it may be used for the clich6e. Where appearance is an 
object to the modeller, the sulphur is coloured, either with 
vermilion, charcoal, red chalk, Prussian blue, or plumbago, 
all of which tend probably, but especially the latter, to render 
it less brittle. A very general belief exists among chemists 
that sulphur, when employed for taking moulds, is used in 
the peculiar thick state which it assumes after it has been 
heated to a considerable degree, viz., between 400® or 500° 
Faht., and plunged into water. Thus treated it remains for 
some time in a soft condition, and of a very red colour, but, 
as far as I can learn, there is no foundation for the opinion. 
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Sometimes bread-crumba^are used for moulding. The 
inner part of the loaf of bread is moistened with water, and 
thoroughly kneaded in the hand, like paste used fionoatching 
roach. The substances should neither be soHinoml as to 
adhere to the object, nor so dry as not to mould pfopm^. 
It is, then, to be pressed upon the cast about iOLbe eoflled. 
Hub is not a very valuable mode of proceeding, hw some 
years ago it was extensively used for what were caHed hread 
seals. 

Glue is also, occasionally, employed for moulding. It is 
melted in the usual way by soaking it in water for twenty- 
four hours, and then boiling it at a moderate temperature— 
tiie glue-pot^ in &ot, forming a water-bath. The especial 
purpose for which it is used is to overcome the difficulty, 
which presents itself in moulding any object much undercut, 
for then the elasticity, flexibility, and general yielding nature 
of this substance are so great that the most irregular objects 
may be copied by it. Glue and whiting are much used for 
jHcture frames, and other similar ornaments, but this com- 
position will not prove of much benefit in electro-metallurgy. 
The last substances cannot be used as the negative pole in 
metallic solutions, but, perhaps, in some few cases they may 
be useful to the operator for taking other casts which may be 
used to receive the metallic deposit. 

(143.) Non-conducting substances may be copied or mul- 
tipUed by depositing a thin film of any conducting substance 
upon this ; and gold, silver, bronze, or copper powder, might 
be employed for this purpose. 

There is another process by which non-conducting sub- 
stances, such as animal matter, vegetables or minerals, may 
be coated with a finely-divided metal. The object is to be 
Iffushed over with a small quantity of the solution of any salt 
of gold, silver, or platinum, and in that state is to be exposed 
to the vapour of phosphorus obtained from the evaporation 
of either an alcoholic or etherial solution, when immediately 
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A deposit of fiDelj-divided ^rtal will Uke place on the 
mabc%9 -it htm been ropposed that tbia is « [4ioe^uret of 
the lining but if a little piece of phosphorus ba placed 
iQ a M^i|^^ of gold, silver, platiDum, or fit^per, the pfae- 
najKBeBCitL' wiU be explained, as the respeotive metals will 
ooiA Oa ~{ilK»phorus. lie deposit of oopper is particD- 
iarlyte^utiftil, and it is etmnge that I oannot And iinj notioe 
ofi*> -' 

Tile substance to l>e copied may be also brushed orer 
with a Bcdution of aaj of t^e metals last menticmed, And 
expoaed either to sunshine or to heat, wbMi rednotioti will 
take plaoe ; but the process is tedious, and is theietan reiy 
Krely employed. Any other mode by which tlw metab 
may he rednced, would suffice ; as, for instance^ their reduo- 
tioa by proto-sulphate of iron, or hydrogen gas. 

Qildiog, ^rering, or coppering ol^eMe by means of tbelt 
rmpeotive leaves may be employed ; yet all l^ese modM 
are imperfect, and we have no need of any metallio ooverii^ 
whatever, as ol^er means answer the purpose better, and an 
even laora simple and che^)eT. 

(144.) One of the best methods of giving a non-conducting 
sabstanoe a thin conducting layer, is by the application of' 
oftrboD, either by oharooal or powdered blaokJead. It is only 
necessary to brush these substances over the object till IJie 
thinnest ttlm is obtained, as that will be amply sufficient 
for the purpose for which it is wanted. The black-lead is the 
beet, on account of its peculiarly unctuous nature, which 
enables its application to be made with the greatest easa, 
wther by a camel's hair or hog's bristle brush, according to 
the nature of the substance to he covered ; care must, how-, 
ever, be taken, that the interstices between the tine lines are 
not blocked up, as this would of course render the duplicate 
imperfect. Occasionally, there is some difficulty in making 
a thin film adhere to the surface, but if it be an object 
where perfect sharpness is not indispensable, a small quantity 
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of vaniish may be applied ;^a proceeding ^hioh is suitable 
to earthenware. Sometimes a little spirit of Wbi#" may be 
used, when a cast is capable of being acted toV^'J tihf^ 
ilnid, as sealing-wax, but great care must b«^M|kj|l^t%- 
Tender ^le surface rough. Upon many subs(afti||MBflkk-> 
lead may be made to adhere by simply breaMlnB^dl^ 
object. In whatever manner we cause its Mk^fiSt ^ ^^ 
important always to bear in mind, that it is of more i^nse- 
^venoe that a smooth polished surface of black-lead be ex- 
posed, than a thick and rougher coating. 

The different opinions which are entertained, as to the 
applieabtlity of blaok-lead for this purpose, are owing entirely 
to the fact, that great difference exists between samples of 
t^iat article ; for if it be not really carbon, it is absolutely a 
non-conductor, and I have found a number of pieces totally 
inactive, while others were most excellent conductors. The 
action or inaction of different pieces, before grinding, is not 
at all dependent on their hardness, for I possessed a piece of 
that variety, called by the pencil-makers rock, which com- 
pletely annihilated the teeth of three of the saws with which 
I attempted to cut it. I then sent it to a celebrated me- 
chanic, for the purpose of having it sawed, but he succeeded 
no better than myself; in fact, nothing but a diamond would 
have made any impression upon it, and yet it was one of 
the best pieces for voltaic purposes which I ever possessed. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, hard pieces are of no value, 
whilst soft ones are excellently adapted for galvanic pur- 
poses. There is no method but direct experiment, by which 
the conducting quality of any particular sample of black-lead 
can be ascertained. There are not two shops where it can 
be bought alike, so much being either naturally bad, adul- 
terated, or ill-prepared. Perhaps the best test of good black- 
lead is to take a pinch between the finger and thumb, and 
press it, when, if good, it will cake together and adhere. If 
charcoal be employed, it should bo well burnt, and in the 
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finest possible state of division. The prepared oliarooal of 
the shops €£tists in the state of an impalpable powder, but it 
is diffiocdt t(^ apply it. 

» (14Q.)l- 0£%11 these various methods, none is, in my opinion, 
at i|ll ow^Mvaible to good black-lead. The thinnesM of Uie 
o^tingjs stJky that it is not sufHoient of itself to carry the 
voltaic current (for a layer so thin as only to be visible by 
reflected light is sufficient), but this thin layer so favours the 
extension of the copper laterally, that the whole «ur&oe 
speedily becomes coated. It is very interesting to trace the 
layer of copper extending itself over any object. For tiiis 
purpose, a piece of black sealing-wax, coated with black-lead, 
answers best, as the difference of colour renders its mode of 
precipitation very evident. It vrill be seen that the copper 
grows, perhaps, from some point of the wire, on to the black- 
lead, and JHadually extends itself laterally till the whole is 
infilmed by the metal. 
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CHAP. III. •• 

OH THE LAWS RXOULATING THE REDUCTION OF TBI METALS. 

Metek cftpaUe of being reduoed by the ycdtaic flaid, 146. Stfttet m 
wfaidi tbey ezist» 146 — 148. Law for the redoctioii of the metals at 
a blade powder, 148. Law for the reductkn of the metals in crystal^ 
149. Law for the reduction of the metals in the regular state, 160. 
Cause of the reduction in the states, 151. Mode of producing them, 
168 — 169. Mode of obtaining the black powder, 159. The crptal- 
line state, 160. The regnlme state, 161. The same results obtahiable 
by the single-cell apparatus, 165. Time required for te deposition of 
the metals, 167. 

(146.) When we subject any luetallio solution to the action 
of the voltaic current, the metal itself will be reduced, al- 
though not always in the same state. Tlius, if we dip a 
knife into a strong solution of sulphate of copper, bright 
metallic copper will be deposited ; but if we use a piece of 
zinc, a black mass of copper will be thrown down. Again, 
introduce a piece of zinc into an ammoniacal solution of sul- 
phate of copper, and the reduoed copper will be bright| whilst, 
if we dip iron into a very dilute and acid solution of the sul- 
phate, black metal will be reduced. The learned are divided 
in their opinions as to whether tibe metal, in these cases, is 
reduced by single elective affinity, as they term it, or 
whether a galvanic action causes the deposit. Perhaps, in 
the first instance, the iron or zinc having a greater affinity 
for the acid and oxygen of the salt than the copper, combines 
with it, forming a sulphate, whilst the copper is thrown 
down ; but as soon as the first portion of copper is deposited. 
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a galvanic battery is formed, which increases the action still 
further. Be this, however, as it may, the fact I wish to im- 
press in this place is, that the same metal may, under different 
circumstances, be reduced in different states. 

Having shown that the same metal may be reduced in 
different states, we are next led to ascertain experimentally, 
what are the circumstances which tend to vary these con- 
ditions. We, accordingly, procure a galvanic battery and 
connect it with two platinum poles, which we place in a 
vessel to serve as the precipitating trough. In this trough 
we place a saturated solution of a metallic salt, for instance, 
copper, when on examination, if the battery possesses but 
feeble power, we shall find that crystalline copper will be 
deposited ; if, however, we dilute this solution with twice, 
thrice, or four times its bulk of water, the metallic deposit 
will assume a very different aspect. It will then be aggre- 
gated in a flexible state, which, to prevent circumlocution, I 
shall term the reguline deposit. If we now dilute ibis same 
solution to an infinitely greater extent, the metal will still 
be reduced, but in the form of a black powder ; a deposit so 
fine that the highest power which the skill of a P(iwell, or a 
Ross, can impart to the microscope, will not enable the eye 
to discover the form of the minute particles of which it ij* 
composed. Almost all metallic solutions may be substituted 
for that of the sulphate of copper, and the experiment will 
show nearly the same result, namely, that the strength of the 
metallio solution very materially influences the nature of the 
deposit. If this fact is really correct, wo ought to be enabled 
to obtain on one negative pole several kinds of deposit, were 
it but possible to make a solution of uncf] nal strength. Now 
we can make a solution of unequal strength by placing the 
crystals of metallic salt at the bottom of a tall glass vessel, 
and pouring upon it some conducting fluid, for, after a little 
time, if the liquid be examined, the lower part will be found 
to be of the most intense colour, and contain most metallic 
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salt, whilst the shade will vary to the top from that portion 
oontaimng soarcelj any. For this experiment a solution of 
sulphate of copper will answer perfectly well. In it we 
place our electrodes, which may be of copper, and con- 
nect them ¥rith a single galvanic battery. At the pole 
joined with the zinc of the battery, copper will presently 
begin to be deposited ; black powder at the top, reguline 
metal a little below the centre, and crystalline copper at the 
bottom. If we stir the solution up and thoroughly incor- 
porate it, a uniform metal will be deposited at every point. 
This experiment confirms our previous view, that the power 
being equal, the condition of the metal will depend upon the 
strength of the solution. If we examine the converse of the 
experiment, and take a solution of sulphate of copper (which 
should be acidulated to make it a better conductor), and use 
successively, first one very small battery, then two or three 
batteries arranged in a series, and, lastly, a very intense 
battery, we shall find that with this self- same solution we 
can obtain by these means, first a crystalline, then a reguline, 
and, subsequently, a black deposit. This experiment shows 
that the amount of electricity passing in any given metallic 
solution also influences the state of the deposit. From 
variation of the strength of the metallic solution causing 
reduction of metals in different states, and from variation in 
the amount of the power also influencing the state of the 
metal, we are forced irresistibly to the conclusion, that to 
obtain with certainty any particular meialUc deposit^ ve 
nrnsl regvlaie the galvanic power actually passing to the 
strength of the metallic solution. This is the fundamental 
principle — the very essence, in fact, of electro-metallurgy; 
and when we consider from how many causes the one, the 
other, or both may be interfered with, we begin at once to 
obtain an insight into the difficulties which the operator 
must incur in conducting his operations. This grand prin- 
ciple applies to all metals, and even to all the salts of each 
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metal ; but as every metallic sort varies in its conducting 
power, and in the facility with which it yields its elements, 
great choice is given to the workman to select the salt most 
applicable to the particular process which he is desirous (^ 
performing. 

(147.) The laws which regulate the deposit of every metal 
appear to be the same, and although very simple, yet they 
have cost me much labour for their development. The pro> 
perties of which I have here to speak are strictly those 
which relate to the quality of the metal^ which is so mate- 
rially influenced by various circumstances. The reduoed 
metal may be precipitated in three different ways; as a 
black powder, as a reguline metal, (or, in other words, a 
metal having the properties of ductility and malleability,) 
and, lastly, as a crystalline deposit. Between these there 
are, indeed, other intermediate states, or mixtures of two 
different states, of which we shall hereafter take notice. 

(148.) Law I.— The metals are invariably thrown down 
as a black powder, when the current of electricity is so 
strong in relation to the strength of the solution, that 
hydrogen is freely evolved from the negative plate of the 
decomposition cell. 

The different states which reduced metals assume, as well 
as the different varieties of each state, appear to be nothing 
but a difference of aggregation of the minute metallic par- 
ticles of which they are composed : metals deposited in a 
black powder are, probably, in an infinite state of division ; 
then, as a variety of this amorphous mass, we have a spongy 
material, resembling, more or less, the colour of the metal, 
but the particles of which are still so fme, that it may be 
moulded with the fingers into any shape we desire. As 
another variety of this deposit, the spongy mass may be 
aggregated here «ind there into hardish lumps, interspersed 
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in the sponge, and this condition may be so far increased 
as to giye rise to the form which is termed the sandy deposit. 
Such are the varieties of the pulverulent deposit, the first 
class of metallic reductions, comprising black powder, sponge, 
and sand. 

The cause of these varieties appears perfectly obvious, for 
hydrogen and copper are deposited at the same time. In 
a former part of the work we had to treat at great length 
up<m the power of adhesion whidi this gas possesses, and if 
in this place we apply the same fact, we shall see that it 
will sufficiently account for every variety of the pulverulent 
deposit. If the hydrogen is evolved in very large quantities, 
we can ea»ly imagine that it would envelope each ultimate 
particle of the reduced metal, and prevent the cohesion of the 
neighbouring atoms. In confirmation of this rationale, the 
metal in this state, notwithstanding its usual colour, is uni- 
formly black, a &ct perfectly in accordance with the pro- 
perties of light. Any substance in infinite division must of 
necessity be black, from its not having breadth enough to 
reflect a ray of light, which requires certain definite dimen- 
sion, which philosophers have measured. If the hydrogen 
is evolved in smaller quantities, we can easily conceive that 
some of the atoms of the metal would be aggregated together, 
forming the spongy deposit ; if, on the contrary, the quantity 
of metal deposited far exceeds the quantity of hydrogen 
produced, we can easily see that more metallic particles 
would be in conjunction, and, therefore, the deposit would 
be much firmer. If, lastly, tibe hydrogen is almost nothing, 
we can also understand that the particles of sand would be 
still farther increased in size. Metals of all colours and 
properties exhibit tibe same phenomenon ; even silver, plati- 
num, &c., which are usually white, gold, which is yellow, 
and copper, which is red, together with other metals, obey 
this law, all being easily reduced as a black powder. 
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(149.) Law U. — Every metal is thrown down in a crys- 
talline state, when there is no evolution of gas from the 
negative plate, or no tendency thereto. 

When I speak of no tendency to the evolution of tin 
hydrogen, I mean that the strength of the metallic solntion 
is so great that either electricity of a much greater tension 
must pass, or the solution must be rendered of more easy 
decomposition, before gas would be evolved from the elec- 
trical power employed. 

This is, in fact, in strict accordance with the generally 
known properties of bodies, for we find, universally, where 
bodies are deposited quite at their ease, and very slowly, that 
they have a tendency to assume each for itself some peculiar 
and definite form. In the deposition of a salt, for instance, 
if it is suddenly precipitated, it always presents itself as a 
fine powder, which would appear to be almost in the ultimate 
state of division ; but if the deposit takes place very slowly, 
it will assume some peculiar form. Nothing can be more 
complete than the analogy between the crystallization of a 
salt and the crystallization of a metal, for both agree in their 
atoms requiring sufficient time to arrange themselves in their 
own peculiar way. The crystalline condition is not very 
generally adapted for the purposes of the arts, because the 
sides of each separate crystal do not firmly adhere to its 
neighbour, but it is most admirably suitable for coating a 
reguline deposit, adding a beauty and lustre which it is im- 
possible to give in any other way. If, indeed, the crystals 
are very slowly formed, each one will have so slight an ad- 
hesion to its neighbour, that a piece held by its edge will 
break from its own weight ; and we may even increase this 
property to such an extent that only solitary crystals may, 
here and there, be deposited. In the crystalline state, the 
brittlencss of the metal would appear to be caused by the 
liquid wetting each separate crystal, and the interval caused 
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by the film of water in the mass of coppet, would account 
for the very slight adhesion that is found to exist. 

(150.) Law III. — Metals are reduced in the reguline 
state when the quantity of electricity in relation to the 
strength of the solution is insufficient to cause the pro- 
duction of hydrogen on the negative plate in the decom- 
position trough, and yet the quantity of electricity very 
nearly suffices to induce that phenomenon. 

In fact, the reguline state is obtained in the greatest per- 
fection when hydrogen is not far from the point of evolution, 
hut yet none is really given off from the negative metal. 

(151.) The reguline metal, possessed of the properties of 
flexibility, malleability, and elasticity, seems to be produced 
hy sudi an arrangement of the ultimate particles of the de- 
posited metal, that, being thrown down in exact apposition, 
ikej form a regular mass, presenting frequently at the back 
of the object, a similar uniform surface to that seen at the 
front. When we perceive in ordinary raetallurgic operations 
^wt the same metal may vary much in its properties, that at 
one time it may be flexible, at another elastic, and at a third 
brittle ; and when we farther perceive that the density of the 
same metal may vary, that a cubic inch at various times 
may even differ in weight, we must not be surprised to find 
that r^uline metal formed by electro-metallurgical processes 
may vary in the same way ; and, indeed, we do find that 
differences of the same nature really occur. To attempt the 
explanation of these things, would lead us far beyond human 
knowledge, and carry us to the properties of the ultimate 
atoms of substances, for, doubtless, these differences are 
jwoduced by variations in the arrangement of these particles ; 
bow otherwise c^n we account for the compression caused 
by hammering a solid body, or the increase of volume from 
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annealing it. T» obtain, however, the reguline metal in great 
perfection, we should carry on our process with such celerity 
in relation to the strength of the solution, that at every point 
of the negative surface, or that at which the metal is depo- 
sited, the action should be uniform, and atom by atom of the 
metal should be so quickly thrown down, that no time is 
allowed for the particles to follow their own fancies and 
arrange themselves in crystals. There are, indeed, many 
little circumstances which interfere with the apparent density 
of the reguline metal ; thus the ultimate particles appear to 
be thrown down closer together at a low than at a high tem- 
perature. 

(152.) Dismissing theories, however, we must remember 
these &cts: that the electric power in any solution, when 
barely sufficient for the production of hydrogen, causes the 
reduction of the metal in a malleable and ductile state ; that 
the electric power, when not nearly sufficient to cause the 
appearance of the gas, throws down the metal in crystals ; 
and, lastly, that the pulverulent deposit is produced when 
there is evolution of the gas. 

(153.) A very brief examination of our laws will show that 
the two properties of galvanic batteries must operate in an 
important manner in regulating these results, and, accord- 
ingly, we find that they are materially modified by the size 
and power of the battery. The regulation of intensity is, 
perhaps, of the greatest importance ; for, on the one hand, 
economy requires as few cells as possible, and, on the other 
hand, other circumstances require more. Whenever it is 
possible, the fluid to be decomposed should act on the positive 
pole of the fluid. Thus, in the decomposition of salts of gold, 
silver, iron, lead, tin, and copper, we use in the decomposition 
apparatus, positive poles of these respective metals. This 
enables us to conduct our precipitations with a single cell, 
which, with my battery, enables us to obtain any given 
amount of work at the smallest possible cost. During the 
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decomposition, the metals mentioned above an dissolved pre- 
cisely to the same amount as that to which the new deposit 
is obtained if no interference takes place. The solution is, 
in the same way, always of the same strength. 

(154.) The degree of action of the fluid on the positive 
poles, or rather of the oxygen and acid transferred to the 
positive pole, varies with every salt of the same metal. To 
r^ulate the action equally in different cases, acids, either of 
more or less oxydizing power, or in greater or less quantity, 
are added to the metallic solution to be decomposed. An in- 
crease or decrease of the temperature influences, materially, 
the intensity required for different salts, because at a higher 
temperature the current passes with more facility, and the 
action on the positive pole is more energetic. Tliese minutiae 
have hereafler to be fully discussed ; but here I ¥rish to 
point out, that, when possible, one cell only of the battery is 
to be used, and where this is rather deficient in intensity, 
a compensation should be obtained by adding to the metallic 
solutions acids of more or less affinity for the positive pole, 
according as that may be required, so that, instead of in- 
creasing intensity, we lessen resistance. 

(155. ) For those cases where we use a positive pole or 
anode made of platinum, we are compelled to obtain in- 
creased intensity by employing a more extensive series of 
batteries. In these cases, we must use as many cells as will 
decompose water ; and three or four will in general be amply 
sufficient. Beyond the mere capability of decomposing water, 
I cannot perceive that increment or decrease of intensity, 
as a general use, is of material importance, and the regu- 
lation of the quantity must then be made the subject of 
attention. 

(156.) The quantity of electricity passing in any fluid will 
depend, coeteris paribus, upon the distance between the elec- 
trodes, the extent of surface they expose to the fluid, or their ^ 
relative size one to another. These properties have been 
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already described, when treating of galvanic batteries in 
general, and do not, therefore, require further description in 
this place. However, a different quantity of electricity is 
required for every variation in the strength of the solution ; 
as any increase of the metallic salt requires a corresponding 
increase in the quantity of electricity ; and the converse is 
equally true. 

(157.) The quantity of electricity passing in a solution of 
copper, curiously influences the state of the crystals, for there 
are two varieties of this deposit, one of which arises from a 
deficiency of quaatity, in relation to the strengtii of the 
solution, and in this state Uie new plate of metal is like an 
aggregation of sand, in &ct, like common simdstone, the 
partides having no more cohesion or consistence. In this 
state, the plate of metal is in the utmost state of brittleness, 
and this, we must recollect, is produced by too small a quan- 
tity of electricity in a strong metallic solution. The second 
variety of the crystalline state of metals arises from a lai^ 
quantity of electricity, in relation to the size of the plate ; 
thus, by using a very lai^e positive pole, connected with a 
battery of feeble intensity, and by employing, at the same 
time, a strong solution, large crystals, possessing the utmost 
degree of hardness, will be thrown down. 

(158.) To carry into effect these general laws as we may 
have occasion for them, let us recapitulate the circumstances 
which may affect them. For this purpose I shall divide the 
apparatus into its two natural divisions : the precipitating 
trough and the battery : the variations which may occur 
in each being placed under their respective heads. Strictly 
speaking, as the battery and precipitating trough are regu- 
lated by the same principles, the variations in each should 
be alike ; but, practically, the arrangement annexed will bo 
found most convenient :— 
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Uniform streng^ of metallic solu- 

tioD. 
Temperature of ditto. 
Ck>nauctii]g power of ditto. 
Siie of pootrre pole. 

negatiye pole. 

Radiaticm between the poles. 
Approzimation of the poles. 
Faolity of removal of the newly- 

fcNinedsalt 
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Primitive force of battery. 
Sise of plates of ditta 
ApprozunatioQ of the plates. 
Conducting power of exciting fluid. 

Ditto, of connecting wires. 
Facility of removal <^ the newly- 
formed salt 



By a glance at this table, we perceive eight variable cir- 
enmstances in the precipitating trough alone, which may 
change a hundred times during the day, opposed to six 
variable conditions in the galvanic battery. When we fur- 
thermore consider, that each of these circumstances is not 
only susceptible of every variety of alteration, but that in 
each part of the fluid the condition may vary, we per- 
ceive that the changes to which every metallic salt may be 
snbjeoted are infinite. Disheartening as this view of the 
moat fovourable process by which our operations can be con- 
ducted certainly appears, let us not be overwhelmed with 
the difficulties presenting themselves, but rather rejoice that 
this mode of working in metals by unknown agents will 
never be subjected to blind experience nor to ignorant 
practice, but will require the constant superintendence of 
the mind of man, raising electro-metallurgy far above the 
lower art& 

If we examine the above table in reference to the funda- 
mttital principle of electro-metallurgy, — rthe regulation of 
the quantity of electricity to the strength of the metallic 
solution — we find that the strength of the solution being 
fixed and rendered as certain as possible, all the other con- 
ditions relate only to tlie quantity of electricity which is 
allowed to pass through that solution. In any fixed metallic 
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solution the deposit is influenced by the amount of electricity 
passing, according as these conditions in the trough or 
battery are varied. The more these conditions are exalted, 
the greater the quantity of electricity which will pass: the 
more they are depressed, the less the amount of the yoltaic 
force that will traverse the solution. 

In those instances in which the electro-magnetic and mag- 
neto-electric power are substituted for the power derived 
from the galvanic battery, the deposition of metal is obe- 
dient to similar laws, and is influenced in the same manner 
ill the decomposition trough. When we desire to lessen the 
power from the machine, we may most ccHiveniently efieot it 
by causing the keeper to revolve more slowly, and in some 
cases by lowering the magnetical power. 

(159.) In any given solution we may increase the disen- 
gagement of the hydrogen so as to cause a black deposit, by 
increasing the intensity and quantity of the battery ; by a 
series ; by diminishiDg the size of the negative pole and en- 
laiging the positive electrode in the decomposition trough ; 
by approximating the electrodes or poles ; or, lastly, by 
increasing the heat. All these conjointly, or any of them 
separately, will iGsivour the increase of electricity, as they will 
increase the quantity of hydrogen evolved. " 

For any given size of the n^ative plate we can obtain a 
black deposit, by increasing the intensity and quantity of the 
battery ; by increasing the positive electrode in the preci- 
pitating trough ; by diminishing the quantity of metallic salt 
in solution, at the same time adding to its acid ; and by 
approximating the poles. 

With any given battery (provided it will decompose water) 
we can obtain a black deposit, by diminishing the size of the 
negative pole in the precipitating trough ; by increasing the 
size of the positive; by approximating them, and by rendering 
the metallic solution very weak with dilute acid. * 

( IGO.) To obtain a crystalline deposit with any given solu- 
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tion, we diminish the quantity of electricity, as well as the 
intensity derived from the battery. We increase the size of 
the negative pole in the decomposition trough, diminish the 
positive, and separate them. 

With any given n^ative plate in the trough we can 
obtain a crystalline deposit by diminishing the power of the 
battery, by saturating the solution in the precipitating trough 
with the salt, and taking care that it is not acidulated. 
The positive plate may be diminished, and separated from 
the negative. 

With any given battery we can obtain a crystalline de- 
posit, by strengthening the saline solution in the decompo- 
sition trough, and not acidulating it ; by increasing the 
n^ative electrode, diminishing the positive, and separating 
them. 

(161.) To obtain the metal in the reguline state is, how- 
ever, our great object, and to obtain the exact point of evo- 
lution of the hydrc^en is important and difficult. With any 
given metallic solution, if we find the hydrogen too abundant, 
we may either increase the negative pole in the decomposition 
trough, or diminish the positive, which will suffice in n any 
cases. But in some operations we are desirous of having the 
electrodes of the same size, and then we diminish the size of 
the plates of the battery, or the strength of its charge ; for 
instance,. I sometimes use my battery charged with water 
and a faint trace of acid. Again, in other cases we are de- 
airons to increase the rapidity of the process, and then the 
evolution of hydrogen in the trough will be diminished 
by increasing the quantity of metallic salt in solution, a mo- 
dification which will answer every purpose. VaririRon in 
the distance between the poles in the trough will be found 
sufficient, in many cases, to regulate the evolution of the 
hydrogen. 

* The temperature at which the solution is kept will also 
materially influence the same phenomenon, for the electric 
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fluid passes to a much greater degree at a high than at a 
low heat. 

The converse of all these procedures is equally applicable 
to those cases where the hydrogen is deficient. By regu^ 
lating the strength of the metallic solution, and adding more 
or less dilute acid, the evolution of the hydrogen, in any bat- 
tery (provided it be sufficiently intense to decompose water), 
will be perfectly under control. 

The student in electro-metallurgy will at once perceive 
that these three last voluminous directions are perfectly un- 
necessary to any person thoroughly conversant with the 
properties of galvanic batteries and the doctrine of resist- 
ances, for they are but a recapitulation of what has been 
already so fully considered in the book on Galvanism. To 
recapitulate, therefore, in a few words : when we desire to 
cause the powdery deposit, we diminish all resistances to the 
passage of the electric fluid ; when we desire to cause the 
crystalline deposit, we increase all the resistances ; and, lastly, 
to cause the reguline metal, we must cautiously regulate the 
resistances according to the strength of the metallic solution. 

(162.) Thift, with any amount of salts in solution, with 
any-sized negative plate, with any-sized battery, and at all 
temperatures, we can obtain the reduction of any metal in 
any state we please. It is true that this excessive refinement 
has hardly been carried to each salt of every metal,^yet the 
principles have been so far accurately demonstrated with 
such a number of them, as to leave no doubt of their general 
truth and value. 

It has accidentally been discovered that when a few drops 
of bi-siiphuret of carbon are dropped into a large quantity 
of certain solutions, the metal deposited has a particularly 
brilliant appearance. This property has been patented, and 
has been found by various electro-metallurgists to be of 
great value to the arts. The theory of its action is totally 
unknown : but doubtless, when worked out, may lead to im- 
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portant discoveries, and is therefore well worthj the attention 
of the experimenter. 

In detailing mj observations upon the deposition of metals, 
I have assumed that we are working with pure salts ; for if 
two or more salts are mixed together, the deposition obeys 
tk3 laws which will hereafter be detailed when speaking of 
alloys. 

(1(33.) To regulate the galvanic power to the strength of 
the solution will henceforward be my constant theme through- 
out the concluding part of this volume. Having once begun 
I shall continue and end with it, that this important point 
may be so firmly impressed upon the minds of those who 
practise electro-metallurgy, that they may conduct their pro- 
cesses — ^not by chance, nor blind experience, but — ^by un- 
erring and never-failing principles ; that when the operator 
desires to laake alterations in his battery, his trough, or his 
solution, he will at once be possessed of the secret of adapt- 
ing every other circumstance to attain the end he requires. 
To r^ulate also the uniform strength of the solution by the 
proper difiusion of the newly-formed metallic salt, must also 
be my continued advice ; that success may cro¥m the labours, 
pleasure the success, and profit the pleasure derived from the 
practice of electro-metallurgy. The want of an uniformity 
of strength in the metallic solution perplexes the tyro in 
dectro-metallargy more, perhaps, than any other drcnm- 
itance ; for after having mixed a solution of definite strength, 
and having taken the greatest pains that the positive and 
negative sur&ces should be under the same conditions in 
every part, he is surprised that fi'equently, in the same solu- 
tion, he has every variety of deposit. He, p^iapl^ in his 
disappointment^ declares that electro-metallurgy dqpends oit 
diance ; but let him only particularly examine the state of 
the aolutioD, and he will find tiiat, from various causes, the 
unfonnity has been destroyed. At one place Ae mdd will 
be in mttm^ and in aaotiwr ti» mMKtt wdL Baysfhmi 
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the sun may have heated the upper part of the solution, 
which would still remain at the top, as the hotter part being 
lighter would not cause that drculation which is necessary 
for the heating of fluids. Sometimes, indeed, the metallic 
salt would seem to subside to the lower part of the decompo- 
sition vessel, leaving the .upper part comparatively unsatu« 
rated. In the description of electro-metallurgical apparatus, 
the best method of regulating the uniformity of the strength 
of the solution has been already considered : we need not, 
therefore, further allude to it in this place. 

(164.) In detailing the above laws, the battery has been 
more especially alluded to, because we can, by its means, 
regulate most exactly the quantity and intensity of the cur- 
rent. The same principles apply to the cases in which the 
metal on which the reduction is to take place is made the 
negative plate to a piece of zinc enclosed in a porous tube, 
but we cannot adapt this with that nicety which the battery 
admits. 

(165.) The quantity of electricity in a single-cell appara- 
tus may be increased by enlarging the zinc plate ; by ap- 
proximating it to the negative ; by diminishing, as much as 
possible, any resistance offered ; by the use of diaphragms, 
and by adding to the acid of the solution which acts upon 
the zinc. The quantity of electricity may, in like manner, 
be diminished by adopting an opposite course of proceeding. 
In the use of the single-cell apparatus, as in that of the 
battery, the strength of the metallic solution to be decom- 
posed will materially influence the quantity of electricity 
required for its reduction. The neutrality of the solution, 
the acidity, or the nature of acidity, will operate in a 
similar manner. The different conditions have been suffi- 
ciently adverted to, when speaking of the effects of those 
circumstances in the use of the battery. The above facts 
alone are sufficient to make forcibly apparent the" imperfection 
of the single-cell apparatus, and the superiority of the process 
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hj the battery. The application of iron, tin, and lead for 
the production of the voltaic force, must be subjected to the 
same regulations as zinc. In these cases, however, the elec- 
trical power generated is so low, in comparison with that 
derived from zinc, that there is little fear of obtaining a super- 
fluity of the voltaic force, but, on the contrary, such a feeble 
production of that agent requires us to facilitate its passage, 
by affording as few resistances as possible. 

Mr. Warren De la Rue has investigated the microscopical 
characters of electro*metallurgic deposits. From his re- 
searches he believes that these depositions are all crystalline, 
and the quality of the deposit is owing to the extent of the 
separation of the crystals. In fact, he states that it is but a 
tissue of crystals interlacing, but not adhering, and contain- 
ing within its texture a vast mass of pores. There is no 
question that his statement is perfectly correct in most cases, 
and it appears to me that these deposits are, in every respect, 
similar to different varieties of ice. In the first place, we 
have the beautiful flexible ice, which possesses great strength, 
fUid which is analogous to our reguline metal ; then we have 
ice built up of lai^er and smaller crystals ; then we have that 
rotten compound of half snow. It is practically known to 
dealers in ice, that some varieties are more compact than 
others : so with electro deposits, there is no doubt that some 
forms are more solid than others. This diflerence, doubtless, 
depends upon the mode of aggregation of the particles. In 
electro deposits the particles have a great tendency to 
aggregate towards the positive pole, and then liquid is re- 
tained between the crystals. In some cases the growth ap- 
pears to take place laterally, when the metal has a polished 
appearance during deposition, and then the aggregation is 
more complete, and no crystals are seen on the surface. 

In some of my experiments I have seen crystals of copper 
start towards the positive pole, two inches long, where intense 
batteries have been employed ; but with regard to tin and 
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lead, this formatdon of crystals is one of the greatest diffi. 
culties with whioh we have to contend. As we find this 
tendency of the crystals to start from the negative to tiie 
positive pole, where the current of electricity manifests 
much intensity, it would be as well to have, in such eases, 
batteries of the lowest possible intensity, or divide that inten- 
sity amongst a series of precipitating troughs. 

(166.) There are certain peculiarities appertaining to each 
metal, and even to each salt of the same metal. Each de- 
mands somewhat different management, depending upon the 
circumstances under which the reduction of the metal takes 
place. The necessary variation in the modes of operating 
will be ccmsidered in the next diapter. 

(167.) And now let us consider ihe influence which time 
exerts over these processes. Is it necessary, as all authof« 
have asserted, that the voltaic precipitation should go <m 
slowly ? The fundamental laws which regulate the precipi- 
tation of metals exclaim at once, by no means ! For if the 
electric power be r^ulated to the strength of the solution, 
precipitation may take place at a rapid rate. In &ct, we 
shall hereafter show that the reduction of the metals may be 
more speedily effected than at first sight appears possible, 
because the deposition is amenable to the same laws 
whether it takes place slowly or rapidly, because the quality 
of the metal dep^ids on the r^ulation of the quantity 
of electricity to the strength of the metallic solution. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ON THE BKDUCTION OF THB HXTIXS. 

Bitrodactkn. Fonnaiion of saltan Ae^ 16B» Redactkxi of Hatmum, 109. 
Gold, l'7a Palladimn, 1'71. Iridium, 11%. Bbodium, 1'7S. CMh 
mium, l'74r. SUyer, 176. Nickel, 1'76. Copper, 177. Zinc, 178. 
Cadmium, 179. Inn, 180. Tin, 181. Lead, 182. Antimony, 188. 
Bismuth, 184. Uranium, 185. Arsenic, 186. Tungstic acid, 187. 
Cobalt, 188. Manganese, 189. 

(168.) In what part of electrical science are we not in- 
debted to Faradaj 1 He has increased our knowledge of the 
hidden and unknown to such an extent, that all subsequent 
writers are compelled so frequently to mention his name and 
quote his papers, that the very repetition becomes monoto- 
nous. Howeyer humiliating it may be to acknowledge so 
great a share of successful investigation to one man, yet 
when we come to describe the electro-chemical decomposi- 
tion of metallic salts, we are forced to render our feeble 
tribute for his communications on the extended subject of 
Yoltaic decompositions. He has shown that we can only re- 
duce metals on the negative pole of a galvanic battery from 
a solution which contains them in combination with some 
other substance : for if we galvanize a metal in the ele- 
mentary state for ever, the voltaic power would have no 
property to move it to either electrode. He has also proved 
that not only must the metal be combined in the definite 
chemical proportion to form a metallic salt, but, in order 
that it may be decomposed, it must be in that peculiar phy- 
sical state called liquidity, or fluidity. It is not, indeed, 
necessary that the salts themselves should be liquid, for if 
dissolved in any other fluid they will still yield up their 
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elements to the electric principle. From t^ese considera- 
^ons it 18 manifest, that, whenever we are desirous of work- 
ing in any particular metal by the galvanic fluid, it is ne- 
cessary first to form some compound of that metal which is 
soluble in some fluid. The substances with which metals 
most readily combine are oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
sulphur, cyanogen, and, in some cases, even hydrogen. The 
compounds of dilorine and bromine are generally soluble in 
water, giving rise to that dass of salts called muriates, or 
hydrobromates, and are t^en at once fit for use. The com- 
pounds of iodine are, as a class, insoluble themselves, though 
with hydriodate of potash they frequently form soluble com- 
pounds. 

Of the metallic fluorides I have had but little experience, 
and, probably, they will not be much employed for electro- 
metallurgy. 

Most of the compounds of metals with oxygen, or oxydes, 
are insoluble themselves in water, but become soluble when 
further combined with acids, alkalies, and certain neutral 
salts. Thus, oxyde of copper, which is absolutely insoluble, 
readily dissolves in sulphuric acid, in ammonia, or cyanuret 
of potassium, 6io. Were I to enter fully into these matters, 
the reader would find himself troubled with an extensive 
work on chemistry, instead of an epitome of electro-metal- 
lurgy, and, therefore, I can only add a very short list of sub- 
stances which, combining with oxydes, render them soluble 
in water : — 

Bromine. Ammonia. 

Chlorine. Potash. 

Fluorine. Soda. 

Sulphuric acid. Bitartrate of potash. 

Nitric add. Muriate of ammonia. 

Acetic add. Hypo-sulphite of soda. 

Tartaric add, — indeed nearly Sulpho-cyanuret of potassiam. 

all the other SOS adds. , Oy anuret of potasahnn. 
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Metallic salts are genenlly formed in three waya, Hm 
first, where the metal itself is added to the acid and water; 
when the latter is decomposed hj the metal, the hydrogen 
being evolved, and the corresponding equivalent of oxygen 
combinii^ wiUi the metal produces an- oxyde vhich again 
unites with the acid to form the metallic salt. The second 
mode of forming metallic salts, when the metal cannot decom- 
pose water, is, to add the oxyde already prepared to the acid, 
and, if necessary, digest it at a moderate temperature. The 
last mode of making metallic salts ia, to take a solution of 
the acid which we desire to be the radicle of onr salt, and 
place a very large positive pole of the metal desired to form 
the base at the lower part of the fluid, and connect it with 
the terminal silver (s) of a series of batteries (two, three, or 
four, according to circumstances). For the n^ative pole 
we use a small piece of metal, and connect it with tite ter- 
minal xinc of the battery (z). 

In this way we very readily and conveniently make onr 
saline solution ; for the metal 
being dissolved is retained prin- ^9- **■ 

dpally at the lower part of the 
vessel, whilst the hydrogen is 
evolved from the n^attve pole. 
After a short time, some black 
powder appears at the negative 
pole, but as the saturation of the 
add progresses, sponge succeeds the black deporat, and 
sand succeeds sponge; when, if the solution is for electro- 
metallurgy, the process may be stopped, for we may be 
perfectly sure, considering the large siie of our positive 
pole as opposed to the negative, that the solution is suffi- 
ciently strong. 

Sometimes we vary the arrangement by using s diaphragm 
in the decomposition trough, pladng the add and positive 
pdle on the one sid^ and on the other, with our negative pole^ 
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■ome add to render the fluid a bonductor. The cut tumUer 
(figured No, 11.) answers well for these purposee. Occasion- 
ally, instead of an add, we substitute an element dissolved 
in Uie water, as iodine, chlorine, bromine, and, occasicHially, 
we employ a neutral salt, the acid of which unites with Uie 
metal, wldlst the alkali is transferred over to the negative 
side. Wherever we can use an element or an acid dissolved 
in water, it is to be preferred to a neutral salt, as in my 
battery I have found a difficulty in causing the alkali to 
travel. 

The manufacture of salts by the voltaic fluid is generally 
more expensive than the processes usually adopted, and is, 
therefore, to be avoided for large commercial operations, 
especially where the metal is but of little value ; yet when we 
desire a very pure salt, a salt of a very valuable metal, or a 
aalt difficult to form by the ordinary processes, then does Uie 
galvanic battery come into play, and, under these circum- 
stances, economy, facility, excellence, and despatch, are in- 
sured by the use of this wonderful engine, and in very many 
cases it has been found to be a really useful process. 

The solution of oxydes in alkalies is to be performed in 
the same way as the corresponding solution in acids : thus it 
may be eflected by simply digesting the metal in the alkali 
— a process, however, which should always be discarded in 
practice from its slow and tedious character. These solu- 
tions may be formed by adding the oxydes recently precipi- 
tated to the alkalies; or, lastly, they may be very conveniently 
produced by making the metal the positive pole in the alkali, 
connecting it with a galvanic battery. The second process 
is generally to be preferred, but the latter will frequently be 
found convenient. 

The compounds of the oxydes of metal with salts are 
generally made by digesting them in a solution of the salt, 
or by making the metal the positive pole in their solution. 
The compounds of oxydes of metals with biUu-trate of potash 
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and muriate of ammonia are familiar examples of this class 
of compounds. 

Allied to this last division of metallic compounds is a pecu- 
liar class, in which the metal, in combination witli the bicar- 
buret of nitrogen, or cyanogen, forms an acid which, when 
uniting with an alkali, produces a true salt. The union of 
iron, cyanogen, and potassium, has been the longest known 
imder the name of ferrocyanuret of potassium. Some phi- 
losophers, indeed, consider this salt as a double cyanuret of 
iron and potassium $ but probably the iron and cyanogen form 
a distinct proximate element, analogous in the general pro- 
perties with cyanogen, which again is perfectly analogous to 
the primitive elements, chlorine, iodine, or bromine. 

Almost any other metal may be substituted for iron, and 
an analogous compound will be formed. Thus, with silver 
an argento-cyimide, with gold an auro-eyanide, with nickel 
a nickelo-cyanide, may be made. The electro-chemical 
decomposition of all these substances is peculiar, for under 
different circumstances different results may be obtained. If 
placed on the positive side of a diaphragm apparatus, potash 
will be carried over to the negative pole, where hydrogen is 
also evolved ; whilst at the positive oxygen is absorbed, and 
a peculiar compound is left which presently decomposes into 
a cyanuret of the metal contained in the liquid. To take, as 
an example, the decomposition of the zinco-cyAnuret of pot- 
assium, a solution placed at the positive side of a diaphragm 
apparatus has the potash carried over to the negative pole, 
while a compound, perhaps zinco-cyanogen, is left at the 
positive electrode, which speedily resolves itself into the 
cyanuret of zinc. The electro-chemical decomposition of 
ferrocyanate of potash is the same as that of the above 
metals. 

The formation of the ferro-sesquicyanuret of potassium 
has been alluded to in treating of electro-chemical decompo- 
sitions ; but Sir John Hersohel having lately brought it into 
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OMbjoneoTtlietiuMtet^aBt and refined diemieal proe c w ea 
in the whole range of pfaotognphj, a more de*ule&«eeoaBt 
is here added. The solBti<»i of the yellow sah, whidi may 
be either completely or nearly aatDrated, is jdaced in a large 
porous tobe, and into this is inserted as large a pasitir* pla- 
tinnm pole as possible. I generally use all the odd»«nd-eiid8 
of ptatinnm I can collect, and ^^ 

string them blether with a 



platinnm wire, the object being 
to bring the pole in contact 
iintbas much flnid as possible. 
Hie porous tube ia placed in a 
jar containing plain water and 
a taige copper negative elec- 
trode, when on the platinum 
being connected with the silver c^a compound-battery of not 
less than Ibttr cells, and 'he copper with the zinc, balf an equi- 
valent of potash ia carried over to the outer vessel, and hydro- 
gen is evolved, whilst oxygen is absorbed at the platinum side, 
and forrocyanogen is apparently liberated, which, combining 
with tho yellow salt, forms ferro-sesquicyanuret of potas- 
sium. Whether other analogous metallo-sesquicyanurete 
may be formed in tho same way I have not been able satis- 
factorily to determine ; the great difficulty being the uncer- 
ttunty attached to the formation of a hitherto undiscovered 
salt, for wo might make it and still be ignorant of the fact. 

When the metallocyanide is placed on the negative side 
of a dinphrngm apparatus the metal itself is reduced ; thus, 
in one case we actually make the metal pass to the positive 
platinum electrode, in the other to the negative plaUnum 
electrode. 

When tho yellow fcrrocyandte of potash is galvanised in a 
porous cell, one part becomes the red prussiate, the other re- 
mains as the yellow prussiate. If a piece of platinum be in- 
serted Into each side, the yellow salt becomes positive to the 
red salt, an arrangement which I believe to be ^alogous to 
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the arrangement of the cells 6r 
the electpo eel, with the sub- 
stitution of arterial blood for the 
prussiates of potash. 

When the m eta! lo-cy snide is 
simply galvanized between pla- 
tinum electrodes, the metal is 
reduced, and, as the result 
varies with difierent metals, we 
shall enter into these oircumstances when treating of eaoh 
respectively, confining our attention, however, to such &otB 
as more especially relate to the electro-metallui^Bt. 

When the metallo-cyanide is galvanized, the positiye pole 
being the same as the metal in the cyanide, the metal, in 
moat cases, is reduced from the salt, and its place supplied 
from the solution of the positive pole ; in some cases, how- 
ever, the metal is not reduced, but a salt is formed with 
the metallo-cyanide and the metal dissolved, the potash being 
transferred to the positive pole. 

Such is a rough sketch of the general properties of the 
metallo-cyanides. We have next to consider the mode of 
preparing this important set of salts, and numerous are the 
methods by which they may be obtained. They are formed 
most easily and usually by boiling the oxide of the metal 
with the cyanide of potassium ; but they may also be pro- 
cured by adding a solution of the cyanide of potassium to a 
solution of a salt of the desired naetal, but in this cose a 
foreign salt always contaminates the solution. One of the 
best processes for making metallo-cyanides is to arrange the 
metal as the positive pole in the solution of cyanuret of 
potassium. They may even be made by simply placing the 
metal itself in the solution of the cyanuret of potassium, 
when it will slowly dissolve in this truly remarkable salt ; 
even gold and palladium are readily taken up in this manner, 
especially at that part of the soiation in contact with the 
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air, which contact seems to ^vour the action — ^perhaps by ^ 
causing a galvanic current, and thereby materially assisting 
the solution of the metaL Some metallo-cyanides may be 
even formed by boiling the oxyde of the metal with ferro- 
cyanate of potash, but it is not a very good process. Metallo- 
cyanides may also be formed by heating togeflier potash, 
dry animal matter, and the metal ; when the animal matter 
affords carbon and nitrogen to form the cyanogen, whidi 
then lays bold of the potash and metal to form the metallo- 
cyanide. This process, with slight modifications, is generally 
adopted in the arts to form ferrocyanate of potash, which is 
used upon a most extensive scale. Whether the same 
process may be adopted for other metals, I am unable to 
state from direct experience ; but, in all probability, many 
other metallo-cyanides of potassium or sodium, might be 
made in the same manner. 

When metallo-cyanides are subjected to the voltaic force, 
curiously enough they appear, in many instances, to form a 
positive polo and take oxygen ; thus, if we use a solution of 
auro-cyanide of potassium with a gold pole, more gold is 
reduced at the negative pole than that which is dissolved at 
the positive. At different times I suppose that I must have 
received nearly a dozen letters from experimenters, who, 
noting this fact, and being ignorant of its cause, thought that 
they had actually found out a process for making gold. 

Tlio cyanide of potassium, so oflen alluded to while treating 
of the metallo-cyanides, may be formed in several ways. It 
may be obtained by heating to a dull redness, the yellow 
ferrocyanate of potash in a covered iron vessel, filtering and 
rapidly evaporating it Tlie objection to this method, how- 
over, is, that without great care, the whole of the ferro- 
cyanate is not decomposed, a circumstaneo which much 
reduces its value for electro-metallurgy. By boiling, how- 
ever, the ignited residue with spirits of wine, this difficulty 
is said to be overcome, as the ferrocyanate is absolutely 
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insoluble in that menstruum, while the cyanuret at that heat 
freely dissolves, and is as easily redeposited on cooling. 

There is, however, a much better process by which this 
salt may be formed, namely, by simply transmitting hydro- 
cyanic acid through potassium. Although the modes of 
making this acid are very numerous, there is but one which 
is likely to be employed on a very large scale, and that is its 
formation from the yellow ferrocyanate by means of sulphuric 
acid. This process is performed as follows : any given 
weight of the yellow salt is taken and dissolved in about five 
times its weight of water; this is placed in a retort, or some 
such analogous vessel, to which is then added a quantity of 
strong sulphuric acid, twice the weight of the salt, and 
diluted with three or four times its quantity of water. A 
pipe is carried from the neck of the retort to the receiving 
bottle, which should be kept as cool as possible. For small 
operations those invaluable vessels, Florence flasks, answer 
well : a bent tube being connected at one end to its mouth, 
the other passing into the second vessel ; heat should be 
cautiously applied by means of an Argand lamp, a little 
vessel of sand being placed under the flask, which helps the 
acid to decompose the salt. Prussic acid is then generated 
and passes through the tube to the recipient vessel, which is 
to be charged with liquor potassae. When the potash is 
saturated the operation is completed. The Germans recom- 
mend a strong alcoholic solution of potassa to be used in 
the second vessel, for in this case, the hydrocyanic or prussic 
acid combines with the potassa, forming a hydrocyanate of 
potassa, or, the water being abstracted, the cyanuret of 
potassium, which spontaneously precipitates on the saturation 
of the fluid, the cyanuret being insoluble in strong alcohol. 
The ferrocyanate of potash may be considered as containing 
3 equivalents of hydrocyanic acid, 2 of potash, and 1 of iron ; 
but, unfortunately, we can only obtain half the acid from the 
salt owing to the formation of a compound during its decom- 
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position whidi resists the sctioo of the acid. Tlie deoom- 
position of this salt taldiig 2 eqnivaleotB or 4S6 grains to 
avoid fractions^ woold affi>rd 3 equivalents or 81 grains of 
hydrocyanic; or pmssic acid, capable of forming 196 grains 
of cjanuret of potassinm, whilst in the retort {^lere woold 
remain 884 grains or 3 equivalents of lH-sul|4iate of potash, 
and 1 equivalent or 174 grains of a peculiar compound, said 
to contain 8 equivalents of cjanogen, 1 of potassium, uid i 
of iron. (Pereira.) It is manifest that, but for this latter 
compound, we might double the quantity of hydrocyanic add 
from the yellow salt. The decomposition just described is 
the one usually received ; but too much reliimcemust not be 
placed on its accuracy, for the analysis of the several com- 
pounds is too difficult for the results to be fuUy admitted. 
The residue left in the retort speedily turns to one of the 
blues, identical with, or allied to, Prussian blue. This is at 
best a disagreeable process to conduct, for the hydrocyanic 
acid formed adheres so strongly to the glass, that instead of 
being freely given off, bubbles are evolved suddenly with 
such explosive violence as occasionally to oracle the vessel. 
This may be remedied as far as is possible by the insertion of 
plenty of waste pieces of platinum — if platinized so much 
the better, as that facilitates the escape of the gas. The 
lieut should bo applied to every part of the vessel, and the 
flame should not be allowed to play upon one single part 
alone. Large commercial operations are performed in green 
glass or stone-ware retorts. 

Now for one word of advice to the tyro. Remember that 
you are working with prussic acid, therefore, never conduct 
the process in a room, the fumes being quite as poisonous as 
the solution of the acid itself; moreover, have always a 
bottle of ammonia, or chlorine, by your side, that should 
you have chanced to inhale more than is pleasant, it will be 
instantly at hand to counteract any- bad effects. It is stated 
by Pereira, that a little sulphuric acid or hydroferrocyanic 
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acid passes to the outer vessel, but probably the amount 
would be, of no consequence for electro-metallurgy, other- 
wise, it might be as well to use a Woulfe's apparatus, and 
discard the salt formed in the first vessel. To the large 
manufacturer it may be worth considering whether some 
other metallo-cyanuret, formed in a similar manner to the 
ferrocyanuret, might not be more advantageously employed, 
because the residue of the process last-described contains 
a large quantity of cyanogen which the acid is unable to set 
free. 

There are other modes of procuring prussic acid, besides 
the one which has been so tediously described ; but these 
are found to be more expensive. The only one which I 
shall now notice is the process by which it is obtained from 
bicyanide of mercury. The bicyanide of mercury itself is 
formed when peroxyde of mercury is digested with Prussian 
blue, the peroxyde of mercury abstracting the whole of the 
cyanogen from the blue, and leaving the oxydes of iron at 
the bottom of the vessel. The solution may be evaporated 
to dryness, and one part of the salt dissolved in six of water ; 
one part of muriatic acid, sp. gr. 1*15, is then added, and the 
solution distilled, when the whole of the hydrocyanic acid 
passes over, and by being conducted into a solution of po- 
tassa, as in the former process, forms cyanuret of potassium. 
This process, though easier than the first described, is rather 
given as a resource under peculiar circumstances than as one 
to be adopted by the large manufacturer. The expense is 
the only objection, but in a small quantity this cannot be a 
(X)nsideration. 

In giving this very rough outline of the general mode of 
forming salts the minutiae necessary for chemical work have 
iltogether been avoided ; and those parts alone are entered 
ipon, which are more immediately necessary for the electro- 
netallurgist to know and practise for himself. This will 
locount for the long description of the cyanuret of potassium, 
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whilst the prqMuntioii of the equally importgiit aad even 
more used adds^ the sulphuric, muriatic, ^ic^ commonly 
found in commerce, are altogether neglected. 

In using solutions of cyanide of potassium, the workman 
should not immerse his arms into them, otherwise it occa- 
sionally happens that the aolirtio^ produces very troublesome 
eruptions over the skin.^ % 

(169.) Haying now deaoribed the kind <^ compounds ne- 
cessary to be employed for the* reduction of the metals, and 
their general preparation, and having already treated of the 
laws regulating the reducticm of the metals in various states, 
the substances on which they may be reduced, the various 
apparatus in which the processes may be conducted, and, 
moreover, described the various forms of galvanic batteries, 
their properties and manipulations, we are, at length, in a 
condition to consider the predae manner in which each re* 
spective metal may be reduced from its soluble compounds. 

Platinum is the first metal of which we have to consider 
the reduction. There are not m«iy compounds of this 
metal ; the principal being the chloride, the sulphate, and 
the compounds of chloride of platinum with alkalies. The 
chloride of platinum is formed by digesting platinum in 
nitro-muriatic acid, consisting of one part of strong nitric to 
two of muriatic acid. If evaporated to dryness at a moderate 
heat, it forms the chloride of platinum. This salt is a most 
ready conductor of the galvanic fluid, and, therefore, might 
be employed with great advantage, were it cheap enough, 
for a Daniell's battery, instead of sulphate of copper. When 
we desire to obtain the black powder of platinum, this is the 
salt to be selected ; if acid, it requires great skill to obtain 
any other deposit from it. To obuin the black deposit, the 
zinc single-cell apparatus is generally to be preferred. The 
same deposit may also be obtained by the compound battery 
decomposition apparatus, by using five or six cells of the 
battery, chaiged with the usual strength of acid, and by 
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using a large positive platinum pole in the trough. Un- 
fortunately, the oxjgen has always to be evolved on the 
positive pole, as the platinum does not dissolve, except to a 
very trifling amount, and fresh chloride of platinum must 
continually be added to maintain the strength of the metallic 
solution. This applies to aMtt)^^i^f platinum, as in no case 
is the positive pole acted i/fki^ sufficiently to supply the 
place of the metal reducedffroitf the fluid. To obtain the 
reguline deposit of platinum from this solution, we must of 
course overcome resistances at all points of the circuit ; we 
must begin by employing a very small battery, feebly charged, 
and use a flne positive wire in the trough, combined with a 
very strong solution of the chloride of platinum. A com- 
pound odds-and-ends' battery is well adapted to obtain the 
reguline deposit; the little glasses, of which the battery 
figured below is composed, need not contain more than an 
ounce of fluid, and four arranged as a series will be amply 
sufficient. 

At the bottom of each glass a little mercury is placed, 
containing a piece •f zinc ; a piece of silver wire, either 
amalgamated or coated with some non-conducting substance, 
except at the end, is immersed in the mercury, and passes 
to a small piece of platinized silver in the next vessel ; the 

Fig. 32. 




first piece of silver and the last zinc of the series being at- 
tached to a binding-screw, a mercury cup, for the convenience 
of making metallic connections. In the battery figured, the 
ends are left free. The batteries are charged with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and a fine platinum wire is connected with 
the extreme silver of the battery, and the object to receive 
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the reduced platinum with the terminal zina Hits solutimi 
of platinum will bear but a very feeble current when we 
desire the reguline deposit. Oxjgen and chlorine are 
evolved abimdantlj firom the positive platinum wire, which 
must not be immersed moiejfcy half an inch in the solution, 
and frequently the ina^pK^Hkne-eighth or even one-six- 
teenth of an inch will amflRHffice. If the solution of the 
chloride of platinum be ^ron^the fumes of the chlorine 
will, at length, fill the whole room in which the operation is 
conducted. 

Chloride of platinum forms double salts with several al- 
kalies. The ammonio-muriate and potassio-chloride are very 
insoluble, but the sodio-chloride of platinum, or, perhaps, 
more correctly, the platino-chloride of soda, is very soluble 
in water. This forms an excellent compound, and perhaps 
the best for the reduction of the metal in the reguline state, 
the mode of proceeding being precisely similar to that of the 
last-described salt. In fact this is, perhaps, the best salt for 
these purposes ; and as scarcely any metal reduces the pla- 
tinum spontaneously from the solution, they may be -indif- 
ferently employed as a negative pole in it. 

With the electro-chemical decomposition of the sulphate . 
of platinum, I am practically unacquainted ; but it is said to 
form a soluble salt. 

If hydriodate of potash be added to a solution of chloride 
of platinum, a precipitation ensues, which is soluble in excess 
of the precipitate. It forms a very dark-coloured solution 
from the presence of iodine ; to counteract which, a little 
free potash is required. It is an unfavourable salt for elec- 
tro-metallurgy, especially for the reduction of reguline 
metal. 

A platino-cyanide of potassium has been described by 
some authors, but it appears a difficult salt to manufacture. 
It can neither be made by galvanism, nor by allowing the 
metal to stand in the cyanide. If chloride of platinum be 
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added to cyanide of potassium, some change takes place, but 
I have not succeeded in making any advantageous use of it 
for electro-metallurgy. 

A hyposulphite of platinum may be formed by adding the 
hyposulphite of soda, or pot aaJHJbOjtb e chloride of platinum ; 
but this, likewise, forms SBK^different solution for 
electro-metallurgy. 41^P 

The equivalent of platinuiplbeing ninety -nine, we obtain 
three times more in weight for our equivalent of power, than 
we should of copper, or three times more than the zinc 
dissolved in each cell of the battery ; but inasmuch as we 
know no method of dissolving reguline platinum at the 
positive pole, at least to any useful amount, we cannot 
employ a single battery, but require a series of three or 
four to effect that object. If we apply our equation to 
ascertain the cost of reducing platinum, we find that, as 
platinum in solution is worth about 20/. per lb., the value 
of the power to be added to this would barely exceed 1 Id, ; 
but if the single cell could be adopted advantageously, the 
galvanic power sufficient to effect that object would not 
exceed 4d, This aspect of affairs is so exceedingly pro- 
mising that, doubtless, some manufacturer of platinum will 
enter into the galvanic process on a large scale to ascertain 
whether electro-metallurgy might not triumph over the 
Woolastonian method of working in this metal. The one 
mode, we have seen, requires a battery of almost nominal 
value, the other apparatus is of the most complicated and 
expensive nature; so that by ascertaining the labour re- 
quired for each respective process, the relative time occupied 
by them, and the quality of the metal reduced being once 
learnt on the large scale, the question would be satisfactorily 
determined. 

(170.) Gold is rendered solvent by combination with se- 
veral substances, and its chloride, bromide, iodide, cyanide, 
and other compounds, all merit separate attention. 
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The ddoride of gdd may be formed ia yariowi ways ; by 
pasung a stream of dilorine through water oontaining gold 
in that fine state of division termed by assayera brown gold. 
For obtaining a solution oi this salt, however, such a mediod 
is but seldom adopted, as tfty metal is more commonly sub- 
jected to the solvent pM^ti^lfcqua regia— a compositioa of 
one part nitric to two mnmKffsdds, The gold is placed in 
three or four times its wtng^rAff this acid, and a moderate 
heat is applied to fikvour the action. In this case the nitric 
acid being a highly oxygenated compound, and the muriatic 
oonUdning hydrogen, mutually re^M^t on eadi oth^. Nitrons 
gas IB evolved, water is formed, and chlorine set free, which 
then combines with the gold to form the dbloride. By this 
mode of proceeding the compound is always acid, which is 
best removed by very carefully evaporating it, when, on 
cooling, crystals will be deposited. If the operator conducts 
his process at too great a heat, he will find that a part, or 
the whole, of the gold will be deposited in the metallic state, 
and he will be compelled to re-dissolve it. Having avoided 
this difficulty, and obtained a chloride of the metal, he will 
find it to be a very soluble salt and an excellent conductor. 
This salt may be reduced by the single-cell process, which, 
however, for gold should always be discarded, or by the bat- 
tery apparatus. In either case the hydrogen appears to have 
a great tendency to be evolved, and, therefore, the deposit of 
black powder is easily accomplished. For its reduction in 
the bright r^uline state we must increase resistances. By 
using a very fine platinum pole, which affords the greatest 
resistance to the voltaic current, I have worked a solution of 
this salt quite colourless, and still obtained a reguline de- 
posit. Some better salts are now known, however, for ob- 
taining this object more readily. If the battery apparatuq^be 
employed, then we may use a series of three or more bat- 
teries, with a fine platinum wire. If we use a gold positive 
pole in this solution, a little is dissolved ; but it affords 
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nearlj as yiolent 8 resistance to the passage of the voltaio 
current as platinum, the oxygen seeming rather to prefer to 
be evolved than to combine with the metal. This solution 
of gold is decomposed by nearlj all metals, and is, therefore, 
objectionable on that account ; carbon and platinum alone 
having no effect on it. 

The bromide of gold is readily., prepared by adding a little 
bromide to the brown gold •f the assayers, and allowing it 
to remain some time under water, or assisting its action by 
a gentle heat. It forms a salt of a lovely bright crimson 
colour, but in its general properties is precisely similar to 
the chloride, except, perhaps, that a gold positive pole is 
rather more quickly acted upon in it. 

Chloride of gold is soluble in aether, and in this state has 
long been used for gilding penknives, and other steel articles, 
by simple immersion. It may be used, but possesses no 
peculiar advantages for electro-metallurgy. Copper and 
silver rapidly reduce the metal from this solution. I have 
endeavoared to dissolve the chloride in naphtha, oil of 
turpentine, essential oils, and other fluids, thinking that by 
these menstrua its conducting power might be lessened, 
but, unfortunately, the gold is slowly reduced simply from 
contact with these substances. 

The hyposulphite of gold may be formed by adding the 
hyposulphite of soda or potassa to the chloride of gold. The 
solution, though not decomposed by copper or silver, does not 
answer well, as the reduced gold is apt to peel off from the 
object, and it seems as if some other substance was reduced 
conjointly with it. Grold will dissolve when made the posi- 
tive pole in this solution. 

Chloride of gold forms double salts With certain alkalies, 
esp^ially soda and potash. They are made by simply adding 
the alkali to the tiietalli6 salt. These (Somp'ounds might be 
used for eleotro^metallurgy^ m they are not very readily 
decomposed by silver or copper, which may, thereforei be 
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used ms segAtive poles. Hiese ooiiq>oiiiidB» boweyer, aie 
very inferior to the aiuo-eyttiuret of potaanum, and the 
gold reduced from them has frequently the a|^>eaiance of 
the brown gold of the assay ers. Sometimes magtift^^ or 
lime may be added to a solution of the ohloride of gold with 
advantage. 

If a solution of iodide of potassium be added to a solution 
of gold, a precipitate of iodide Qf gold takes place, soluble in 
excess of the precipitate. It requires the addition of free 
potash to combine with any iodide that may chance to be set 
free by the acid in the chloride of gold« A gold positive 
pole is slightly dissolved in this solution, but it has the dis- 
advantage of yielding up its metal to silver by elective affinity, 
or else it m^t, perhaps, be employed, though it is by no 
means the best solution for this purpose. 

The sulphocyanide of gold is insoluble in water, but dis- 
solves pretty freely in sulphocyanide of potassium."^ It has 
the advantage of not being decomposed by silver or copper. 
A plate of gold dissolves with moderate rapidity when ar- 
ranged as a positive pole in the liquid. It may be decom- 
posed in all the various ways that have been so frequentiy 
alluded to. 

We have now to treat of the most important salt of gold 
for electro metallurgy, the auro^yanide of potassium. It was 
6rst employed by Elkington, whose discoveries we have fully 
considered in our history of electro-metalluigy. It is a salt 
somewhat analogous to the ferrocyanate of potash, and is 
easily prepared in a variety of ways. It may be made by 
simply pladng a piece of pure gold in a solution of cyanuret 
of potassium, but this process requires some little time. It 
may be formed by arranging a piece of pure gold as the posi- 

* The 8nlpix)cyaiude of potassiiim is a trooUesome salt to prepare ; 
but Mr. Low, the patentee of the celebrated Prinoe's or Naphtha Gas, 
infbrmBme that laige qoantitieB are Uirown away in the refiiee of the gw 
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tive pole in a solution of cyanuret of potassium, using, at 
the same time, a small negative pole. It may be also formed, 
and this is the process that many prefer in the large way, by 
boiling the oxyde of gold for half an hour in a solution of 
cyanuret of potassium ; the fluid may then be poured off, and 
is ready for use, whilst the remaining oxyde of gold is to be 
carefully preserved. Of these three processes, to the second 
I should unhesitatingly give the preference ; for, by using a 
strong battery, a large quantity may be made in a few minutes, 
and it only requires the metal itself and not the oxyde, in 
the production of which alone more trouble and time is in- 
curred than is consumed in the entire manufacture of the salt 
by galvanism. The galvanic process of making salts has been 
already so fiilly described that no further detail is here re- 
quired, only remembering to have a strong battery, a large 
positive, and a small negative pole. There are still other 
modes by which this salt may be made ; it is, for instance, 
produced by simply adding the soluble salts of gold as the 
chloride to the solution of the cyanuret of potassium, or by 
digesting insoluble compounds of gold, as the sulphuret, in 
the same solution. It may also be formed by digesting the 
oxyde of gold in a solution of ferrocyanate of potash, and in 
this case the presence of a little of the latter salt is not very 
material, but on the whole we had better, perhaps, employ 
the pure metallic salt. 

The auro-cyanide of potassium having been formed is at 
oBce ready for the electro-metallurgist, and it is quite a 
matter of indifference whether it contains a little free potash, 
or a little cyanuret of potassium. The solution may be of 
any str«igth ; the stronger, however, is to be preferred, as 
this salt is by far the best adapted for reguiine metal. The 
metal may be reduced from it by the single-cell process, for 
which a large zinc plate would be required. However, no 
one should ever think of employing this process, as by its 
means we should reduce our gold from the solution, and our 
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cjanuret of potastium would be wasted. Of the battery 
processes, the compound battery, with a platinum positive 
pole, may be employed, but, unless under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, it is better discarded. The battery-process with 
a gold positive pole is, therefore, our resource for this salt 
As a general rule the gold positive pole should be about the 
size of the negative pole, or that in which the reduced gold 
is being deposited. A single battery will in general suffice, 
the gold being attached to the platinized silver, and the 
object to receive the deposit to the zinc. A very small 
battery will be required, a platinized silver wire for small 
objects being almost sufficient. I have even used a battery 
formed with a glass tube drawn to a point, with a fine 
platinum wire melted into the glass, so that a little piece is 
left inside, and the rest on the outer part of the tube; 
some mercury with fragments of zinc is placed in the 
vessel sufficiently high to cover the wire : the tube is filled 
with dtlute sulphuric acid : and, last of all, the apparatus is 
completed by the insertion of a second platinized silver 
wire. 

The process, when a gold positive pole is employed, is 
.materially influenced by the quantity of free cyanuret of 
potassium in the solution, as a deficiency in that salt causes 
the action to take place very slowly, whilst an abundance so 
much increases the action, by dissolving the positive gold 
pole with great rapidity, that the deposition is very speedily 
effeotod. Any other form of battery may be employed in- 
stead of the small one mentioned, taking care to adjust it ac- 
cording to the three laws already detailed. One of the little 
batteries figured above for the reduction of platinum Tkiay be 
very conveniently used. 

It is a high penal offence to tamper with the coinage, 
and only a few years ago the offence was punished with 
death. Under these circumstances, the electro-metallurgist 
should not be invited to try experimetttd with his ccnns, 
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which, always being at hand, are very tempting to the mani- 
pulator. 

The reduction of gold by galvanism is accomplished at a 
low rate, for as the equivalent of gold is very high *, and its 
value great, we find the galvanic process a most advantageous 
mode of proceeding. We obtain for one equivalent of power, 
costing ^ of a penny, 200 grains of pure gold, w<»rth about 
21. ; and, therefore, lib. avoirdupois of gold would be re- 
duced for less than ltd., and the gold so reduced would be 
worth nearly 70Z. The power from the magneto-electrie 
machine is also well adapted for the deposition of gold. 

(171.) Palladium is a noble metal, but has the singular 
defect of being brittle when hot. It would be extremely 
valuable were there to be found any great consumption fcH" 
it, but the supply happens to exceed the demand ; and, there- 
fore, it is moderately cheap, considering that its usual mode 
of manufacture is simOar to that in use for platinun^ There 
are various salts from which it may be reduced : it8%hnite, 
its ammonio-chloride, and its palladio-cyanide, are iSti^ ]^m-. 
dpal I shall notice. 

The nitrate of palladium is formed by digesting the metal 
in nitric acid, and the process is facilitated by the addition 
of a few drops of muriatic add. It is a ready conductoivi' 
and in its general electro-metallurgical characters is precisely 
similar to the chloride of gold or platinum. It is better 
adapted for the reduction of the black powder than the 
reguline metal. The palladium is reduced from this solution 
by many metals, and perhaps only carbon, gold, platinum, 
and pfdladium can be used as a negative pole. 

The anmionio-muriate of palladium is very soluble in am- 
monia, and is the best salt for obtaining the reduction of 

* I have asBnmedthe usual diemieftl equiTBleiit of gold, 200, to be its 
ToHaic eqmyalent, bat have no antlioffty nr that aaBomptioii, as Faraday, 
the oBijuaiMij an ^mmiliec^ 
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palladium in the reguline state. The compound battery ap- 
paratus is to be preferred for this purpose, two or three cells 
being required. In the decomposition trough, the positive 
pole should consist of a very fine platinum wire, which should 
be immersed only to a moderate extent in the fluid. This 
salt is not readily decomposed by other metals, and on that 
account nearly all may be used as a negative pole to receive 
the palladium. During the decomposition the positive pole 
has a bright yellow powder deposited upon it, giving it the 
appearance of being converted into gold. 

The iodide of palladium is formed by adding iodine of potas- 
sium to a solution of palladium. It may be dissolved in ex- 
cess of the precipitant. It is by no means a valuable salt 
for electro-metallurgy. 

The palladio-cyanide of potassium may be formed by simply 

immersing palladium in a solution of cyanide of potassium, 

irhen it will be gradually dissolved ; or it may be made by 

'•* JilI'viBten, jur even by boiling the oxyde in the cyanuret of 

. j|pO|fM|ri.Wu It may be employed with a palladium positive 

pgl^ or With a platinum positive pole, but the former is to 

'ki»?*rrfd. 

f ^4!We reduction of palladium is accomplished at a low cost, 

,i||^ur as the materials are concerned, for palladium beiog a 

^raluable metal and a high equivalent, requires but a small 

amount as the cost of galvanic power to be added to the 

value of its solution. 

(172.) Iridium has but few soluble salts ; of these however 
the chloride may be mentioned. The black deposit of irid- 
ium is easily reduced from its solution, and is very firequently 
found on the platinized silver of commerce, which is, perhaps, 
the only £Bust concerning the metal worth recording. I have 
reduced this metal in the bright reguline state, but only on 
a small scale. 

(173.) Rhodium forms soluble salts, of which the only one 
I have subjected to the voltaic fluid is the ^odio-muriate. 
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It was decomposed with a compound battery of ten cells 
with platinum electrodes, the positive consisting of a veiy 
slender wire,— at the negative a deposit of rhodium took 
place. It was of a whitish colour, and might be stripped off 
from the platinum in small pieces, but was very brittle. 
A black powder was deposited by a more powerful voltaic 
current. 

(174.) Osmium has a soluble oxyde, but subjected to the 
voltaic fluid between platinum poles it did not yield reguline 
metal, but a black deposit, which appeared to be the metal in 
a lower state of oxydation than the volatile soluble oxyde, 
and not the black powdery metallic deposit. 

(175.) Silver, on account of its universal importance, 
demands our most serious attention. The nitrate, sulphate, 
acetate, hypo-sulphite, ammoniuret, and several others, must 
be separately considered, though the ai^ento-cyanide of po- ^ 
tassium is most decidedly entitled to the preference^ ^« 

As a solution, from which the silver is to be n dfio t fl eHhifc-lB^ 
nitrate is for all purposes the most unfavourable^^;; VlfllltoijJEi ^ 
this salt is used, the hydrogen has a great tendettfliJ^lp'W.'.' ' 
evolved from it, and therefore a relatively feeb|» cumBJ^.J^ 
must be employed. The decomposition cell may cQDiitSitjf* ^ 
positive pole of platinum, or even of silver, as the latMl'' 
will, by being dissolved, always maintain the same state off 
saturation of the fluid. When we use a positive pole of 
silver, there is a risk of materially increasing the quantity of 
electricity, and therefore only a silver wire should be 
employed; and then the distance at which the operator 
places them in the fluid, will accurately r^ulate the amount 
of current. The negative pole to be placed in this solution 
for the purpose of receiving the precipitated metal, may 
consist of either gold, platinum, charcoal, or silver ; but the 
other metals are not at all flt for the purpose, owing to the 
energy with which they decompose the solution. The 
strength of the solution of this salt may be flrom 10 to 4^ 
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gruns to the ounce of water, taking csre that the electridty 
ia regulated in its quantity, aooording to the strength of 
tita solution, in the manner already directed. 

The sulphate of silver is easily formed by adding sulphuric 
aoid to a saturated solution of nitrate of sUver, aa, by its be- 
ing far less soluble than the nitrate, it is very qoicMy de- 
posited. The supernatant liquor is to be poured off and well 
washed with a little distilled water, when it is ready for the 
operator. It is not so easily decomposed as the nitrate, nor 
so ready a conductor, but it is a very inferior salt for electro- 
metalluigy, as the silver, under the most favourable oiroum- 
stances, is very brittle. 

The acetate of silver ia formed in an analogous manner to 
the sulphate, and in its conducting power and facility of de- 
composition much resembles it. In both these oases, a silver 
positive pole may be employed in the decomposition appa- 
- ratus, and ^ single battery of small power for the source of 
jf electricity. 

U • The hjpo-Bulphite of silver may be readily made, by 

V adding any hypo- sulphite, such as that of potash, to the 

^nitrate, liloride, or any other salt of this metal, ^ere 

' appears to be a strong attraction between alver and this acid, 

as tlie )iypr>-sulphite decomposes the most insoluble salts of 

silver. The hjpo-siilphites of the alkaties may be prepared 

by adding sulphurous acid to their sulphurete ; as, for 

instance, to the sulphuret of potassium or sodium. This 

salt of silver is pretty soluble, and will bear a larger quantity 

of electridty for its decomposition than the nitrate, sulphate, 

or acetate, but generally the hypo-sulphites are not well 

adapted for electro-met^urgy, and in this case the metal 

is apt to be brittle. A silver positive pole dissolves in 

this salt. 

The ammonio-nitrate and ammonio-chloride of silver are 
very soluble salts. Great care is required in the use of these 
salts ; for if the solution, by being kept for some time, be 
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allowed to evaporate, so as to leave dried portions adhering 
to the sides of the vessel, it can no longer be even touched 
with safety ; for a fulminating salt is thus formed, which, if 
merely touched with the finger, in order to remove it from 
the sides of the vessel, will explode with mischievous and 
awful violence. I take particular notice of this fact, as I 
nearly lost my right eye in learning it. These salts are good 
conductors, and their solutions may be used of any strength. 
They should invariably be alkaline, from excess of ammonia. 
A negative pole, suitable for the reception of the silver, may 
be made of platinum, gold, palladium, carbon, or silver itself; 
all of which are unaffected by the solution, and thus whenever 
we desire a duplicate of silver, the original should always 
consist of those metals. 

A very fair solution for the reduction of silver is the 
ammonio-carbonate. It is formed by adding carbonate of 
ammonia in large excess to nitrate of silver. CarDbnip 
is disengaged with effervescence, and a white^j 
deposited, which, on further excess of the anvi^ 
becomes soluble. It may be used with a silver 
a mere wire sufficing, and a single battery. 

The iodide of silver produced by adding iodide 
sium to the solution of nitrate of silver, and dissolved nMth 
excess of the precipitant, may be employed for electro-mil 
tallui^. It is not decomposed by copper, and may be used 
with a silver positive pole and single battery. 

The sulpho-cyanide of silver formed by adding sulpho-cy- 
anide of potassium to the nitrate of silver, and then dissolving 
the precipitate with excess of the sulpho-cyanide, may be 
employed like the iodide. A positive pole of silver dissolves 
in this solution. 

A potassio-tartrate of silver is formed by boiling oxyde 
of silver in bitartrate of potash. It is easily decomposed by 
light, and possesses no advantage for electro-metallurgy. 
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Die spongy man oan be obtuned from, toy <tf tkeae taltn, 
^th the utmost readinefls, by increaringthe quantit j of deo- 
tricitj. 

In the eleotro-chemioal deoomposition of nearly all the 
above aalts of nlver, where the poeitive pole conaists of the 
same metal, a black cnist is yery frequently obseryed ontiie 
ailyer, which very probably Ib a peroxyde of eUyer analogous 
to the peroxyde of lead, Ao, 

We haye, at last, to treat <^ by fitf the best solution of 
silyer for electro-metallurgy, wM^ is the argento-<)yanide of 
potassium. This may be formed by digesting the oiyde of 
silyer with ferrocyanuret of potassium, but this oonstituteB s 
yery imperfect process. It may eyen be prepared by adding 
any soluble salt of silver to a solution of the cyanuret, or even 
by digesting the insoluble sidts in the same solution, but in 
%e» owes, a new Bait is fonned between the radide of the 
nam^Psilyer, and a part of the potassium besides the part 
^ iTeciuired for the formation of the argento-cyanuret of potas- 
C >3f|ggii4^ '01110 <diloride of silver and cyanuret of potassium form 
' '^illdiQriilsXif {>otassium and ai^ento-cyanide of potassium. It 
^^ fiur beti^ to prepare it by boiling a portion of the oxyde 
^' of silyer for a few minutes in a solution of the cyanuret of 
DOtassium, and pouring off the supernatant liquor ; the un- 
ossolved oxyde' is to be washed and carefully preserved for 
subsequent operations. The best mode, however, of prepar- 
ing this salt is, to make a large silver plate the positive pole 
in a soluticm of cyanuret of potassium, using, at the same 
time, a very small n^ative pole in connection with a strong 
battery, and continuing the process till reguline silver begins 
to be deposited at the small negative pole, when the operator 
may be perfectly well-assured that for all larger n^ative 
surfaces his solution is sufficiently strong : the little super- 
fluity of cyanide of potassium, by favouring the c<Hiducting 
power of the solution, &cilitates the reduction of the metal. 
The argento-cyanide of potassium, if suffered to crystallize. 
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forms clear, colonrlesB cr^atals, and the solntion dioiild dM 
be colourless. If it is at all yellow, it shows tiie presence 
of ferrocyanate of potash, which it sometimee contains in 
commerce. 

However formed, this salt, first used and patented by 
Elkington, is by far the beat adapted for electro-metidlui^. 
It may be employed of any strength, the nearly saturated 
solution being preferable, and it should always be placed in 
a glass or stone-ware vessel. It may be reduced by the 
single-cell process, taking care to use on the positive side of 
the diaphragm apparatus a very lai^ plate of zinc, with a 
solution containing a little muriate of ammonia, or common 
salt ; but no electrician would ever think of employing this 
apparatus for the reduction of silver, for the cyanuret of 
potassium in combination with the silver would be wasted. 
The compound battery apparatus with a platinum polo Siaj| 
be used, but should, as a general rule, be discarded, %giAb ' 
single battery apparatus invariably be employed. Ilie na- 
tive pole may be the same size as the negative, andisaoalA.' 
consist of apiece of thick silver sheet, one-third of^foQ^ 41 
more in thickness. The -j* 

battery need not be very jy. 88. 

large, for the conducting 
power of the metallic solu- 
tion being low, only 
moderate quantity of elei 
tricity passes. For small 
drawing-room operations, 
a tumbler battery with a 
glass precipitating-trough forms a moat elegant instrument 
for amusement, and the largest manufacturer has only to 
increase the size of his trough, which should be glass or stone- 
ware, and regulate the size of the battery to it. The plate 
of silver must be connected with the silver of the battery, 
and the object to receive the depont with the zinc. The 
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I^resenoe of even a large portion of ferrocyanate of potash in 
a flolultbn of the ai^ento-cyanide is of little consequence in 
atronii^ solutions, but in very dilute ones the positive pole be- 
comes covered with a white deposit of ferrocyanate of silver, 
which materially retards the action. The presence of free 
eyanuret of potassium adds to the conducting power of this 
salt, and much facilitates the quickness of the deposition of 
tiie metal, and therefore as much should be contained in the 
solution as can be added without ^causing the metal to be 
thrown down in the various states of spongy deposit. The 
metal reduced from the salt, especially if reduced with the 
utmost speed that the strength of the solution will allow, is 
as perfect in its physical properties as the best rolled metal, 
combining elasticity with softness and flexibility, and the 
decomposition may take place to any extent. 

It was accidentally discovered that a few drops of bi- 
sulphale of carbon confer peculiar qualities upon Uie silver 
solution. The metal, instead of being thrown down with 
a matted appearance, is deposited as brilliantly as though it 
were burnished. The discovery of this fact is very im- 
portant to the manufacturer, inasmuch as it saves a vast 
amount of labour in burnishing and polishing. The dis- 
covery is patented, and is now generally adopted at 
Birmingham. 

The magneto-electric force is well adapted for silver. 1 
have been informed by Mr. Elkington, that he is con- 
structing a magneto-electric machine, which is supposed to 
have sufficient force to reduce fifty ounces of. silver per 
hour. 

The reduction of silver metal is very easily performed, 
and is economical. The equivalent of the metal is 108 ; there- 
fore, for one equivalent of power, costing ^ of a penny, we 
obtain that quantity of silver ; or the reduction of lib. avoir- 
dupois of silver, worth £4 4*., would by the simple battery 
process cost less than 4(f. For further particulars of the 
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cost of the reduction of this metal, the student is referred to 
the equations and data given in a former chapter- • ->■ * ^ -^ 3?i^ 

(176.) Nickel is the last in the list of noble metals, belli j'* 
the most ignoble of that class. The nitrate of iilckel, tho^ - 
sulphate . of nickel, the ammonio-nitrate and sulpnate Of 
nickel, the nikclo-cyanide of potassium, but especially the 
chloride of nickel, require consideration. The nitrate of 
nickel is very soluble, but the metal has no great inclination 
to be precipitated, for the hydrogen appears rather to prefer 
being evolved than to reduce the metal. If the compound- 
battery process be used, the positive pole should consist of a 
fine platinum wire, and should only be immersed for a short 
distance in the solution. The sulphate of nickel is also a 
soluble salt, and the metal is reduced more readily from it 
than from the nitrate* It is best reduced by the compound- 
battery process, with a platinum positive pole,. though a 
nickel positive pole may be employed. When we employ 
either the nitrate or sulphate of nickel for electrometallurgy, 
it is preferable to use the solution as strong as possible. 
Of the compounds of these salts with the alkalies, those of 
ammonia deserve the preference, and the ammonio-nitrate 
and the ammonio-sulphate may be used for the reduction of 
this rather troublesome metal. 

Nickel forms a compound with the cyanide of potassium 
by boiling the oxyde in a solution of that salt, which takes 
up a- considerable quantity. The solid salt is of a yellow 
colour, though the solution generally is of an orange tint. 
Even in this solution, the hydrogen seems much rather to be 
evolved than to reduce the metal, and for this reason we must 
. have a very feeble power in relation to the strength of the 
solution. 

The acetate of nickel is easily formed, by adding pyrolig- 
neous acid to the oxyde of nickel. It forms a green salt, and 
may be decomposed either by the compound-battery with a 
platinum pole, or even by using a nickel positive pole ; but 

10* 
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tolution for obtaining reguline metsl, thou^ the 
c&n be obtained with ease, 
e of nickel is formed by digesting the metal in 
fae\A.*l% forms a fine green-coloured salt, and > 
__ jbllent one for our pnrposea, as hydrogen in tbia case 

Itas not ncarl,v so great a tendency to be evolred. It mtj 
be used with a nickel positive pole with one or two 
batteries, or with a series of two, three, or four little odd»4ud- 
ends' batteries, and a platinum positive pole. The nickel so 
deposited has a peculiar white brilliant lustre, looking almoat 
like glass, — this deposit is so very beautiful, though brittle 
when removed from the negative pole, that its examination 
would amply repay any person taking the trouble to 
precipitate it. It is such a contrast to the nickel of the 
eAops, that no person would ever suppose that there was any 
similarity of composition between the substances, still less 
identity. For practical purposes this salt is perhaps to be 
preferred to all the others which have been mentioned, and, 
next to the chloride, the sulphate is the best for the reguline 
deposit. 

Any of the above solutions will yield readily the pulveru- 
lent deposit by using a very strong galvanic current. 

Nickel possesses but a low equivalent, only 28 grains 
being deposited for one equivalent of power worth j'j penny. 
The voltaic reduction, therefore, of an avoirdupois pound, 
worth 7s,, would amount to about 1*, 

(177.) Copper requires more than ordinary examination, 
because the purposes tor which its reduction by voltaic elec- 
tricity has been applied are far more numerous than those 
of any other metal. Its reduction may take place from 
several of its salts, of which the sulphate, muriate, nitrate, 
and acetate, are the most worthy of attention. The sulphate 
is most commonly used, because it is the cheapest. It 
deposits thirty-two grains of pure metallic copper, for every 
hundred and twenty-five grains of the sulphate, dccompos^ 
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by the voltaic current, and thirty-two grains of nxm ftl 
solved for every thirty-two grains of copper 'vi] 
duced. In the use of all the salts of copper we L 
mind the function of water in voltaic arrangen^ts tW 
the newly-formed metallic salt ; and, therefore, we mm _ 

care never to employ solutions of the salts of copper at met 
utmost degree of saturation, but have a superfluity of that 
very important agent in our arrangements. Copper may be 
very readily reduced from a dilute neutral solution of the 
sulphate, and, in fact, from a solution of any strength, ac- 
cording to the laws given for the reduction of metals. It is 
however, a salt of rather difiicult decomposition, and offers 
considerable resistance to the passage of the electric current. 
Its conducting power, and, therefore, its facility of decom- 
position, may be increased by adding acid to the solutf 
which may be either dilute sulphuric, or dilute nitric, 
solution, made by dissolving one pound of the salt in four 
pounds of water, and by afterwards adding from one-third 
to one-half of its bulk of dilute sulphuric acid, is best 
adapted for many purposes. The dilute acid should consist 
of one part sulphuric acid to eight of water, well mixed 
together. This solution answers extremely well, when we 
have to cover non-conducting substances, to which a metallic 
or black lead covering has been given; because the 
hydrogen, with a sufficient battery, has not such tendency to 
be evolved. 

It is very desirable that^he solution of copper should be 
as pure as possible, as that which is sold generally contains 
some salts of iron. Perhaps it would be well worth the 
attention of any electro-metallurgist to make his own 
sulphate of copper, by using distilled sulphuric acid, and a 
positive pole of the best copper which he can purchase. The 
positive pole should be very large, the negative very small ; 
the acid should be 4iluted to the strength which he desires 
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hiff solution, and the whole should be connected with an 

' ^ . aottye baAterj. 

j^.-.. A TariatHon may be made in the fluid, by employing 
catkeK less dilute sulphuric acid, and at the same time adding 
\ Btfcle nitric acid, by which the conducting power of the 
solution is materially increased. A solution formed by a 
saturated solution of sulphate of copper, diluted with one- 
third its bulk of dilute sulphuric acid as before, and to which 
two drachms of strong nitric add are added, in the pint of 
fluid, forms the most unexQeptionable solution for general 
purposes. The lateral growth of the copper in this solution 
takes place to a great extent, — a property which always 
enhances the value of the process. The nitric add atta^ 
the p<)Bitiye pole, so that the metallic solution is apt to 
stronger. When this takes place, the solution must 
luted. The positive pole is more apt to be attacked 
the action has continued some little time, for nitrous 
acid is formed, which assists the solution. In both these 
cases, the reduction takes place with considerable rapidity. 
The efiect of the acids is to diminish the resistance offered 
to the passage of the electric current, which is virtually 
equivalent to increasing the intensity ; and we find that the 
quality of the copper obtained by either of these methods is 
the siiEie, being soil, flexible, malleable, and ductile, but not 
very elastic. To obtain these qualities in the most eminent 
degree, the voltaic power should be so regulated to the 
strength of the solution, that a little more would cause the 
evolution of a few bubbles of hydrogen. We generally re- 
quire the copper to be somewhat harder, and more elastic 
than this ; to accomplish which we slightly increase the 
strength of the solution. 

The acid solution must not be employed when the 
negative plate, or mould, to be copied consists of a more 
Qxydable metal than copper ; for the acid would act upon it, 
and perhaps even entirely dissolve it In this case, a neutral 
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solution must be used. If in these cases the copper is 
required to possess the qualities which I have before 
described, a series. of two, three, four, or more batteries muat 
be used if a strong solution be employed, by which nxea^s 
intensity is obtained, and the tendency to the evolution of 
the gas is increased. The cost would be, at the same 
time, double, treble, or quadruple that attending the 
application of one battery. A flexible state can be also 
obtained by using a dilute neutral solution, with a single 
battery, or even by employing a stronger solution kept at an 
elevated temperature. The student will now begin to 
perceive the value of the grand principle — the regulation 
of the amount of electricity to the strength of the metallic 
solution. * 

We can obtain the copper of the utmost possible jMU^bess, 
though slightly brittle, if we are desirous of employinnp-in 
that state, by adopting a somewhat different arrangement ; 
we employ a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, 
without any acid, a very large positive pole, and we use a 
cell of such a size that a considerable quantity of electricity 
is generated. In this case the copper will be found ex- 
tremely hard, and somewhat crystalline in its appearance. 
This stattf may be termed the greater crystalline, and the 
brittleness depends upon the crystals which form its structure, 
as a mechanical dissection will show ; for if a piece of this 
copper be broken, a slight adhesion only will exist between 
the different particles of the copper. When we throw down 
the copper, however, in this state, it is apt sometimes to 
play curious freaks ; for the reduced metal, appearing to be 
abundant, passes to the back of the plate, causing nearly as 
much deposit behind as before. Sometimes it will pass to 
the comer, producing effiorescences apparently from a similar 
cause. 

Erom the preceding statement it is apparent, that it is 
quite a vulgar error to suppose that the brittleness or 
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flezibilitj, the hardness or softness of the copper, depends 
alone upon the greater or less quantity of electricity pasidng, 
or, in other words, upon the rapidity of the process, for a 
plate may be a fortnight in its precipitation, and yet so 
britUe as to break with the slightest touch ; and again, when 
the process has been performed in two days, or even twenty- 
four hours, the metal has exhibited great flexibility. We 
may reverse these results by altering the drcumstances ; 
thus, a plate may be a fortnight in the making, and by using 
a weak solution and a slight current, be yet flexible ; or it 
may be made in two days, and still brittle, by using too 
small a quantity in a very strong solution. The flexibOity 
dep^ids upon the quantity of electricity being suited to the 
&ciUty Vith which the reduction of the metal from any 
solqlkn is effected, and upon the quantity of salt contained 
in Jll^tolution ; thus, with a neutral solution of sulphate of 
coppJft* alone, in order to obtain a flexible and soft plate, a 
small quantity of electricity must be employed, and that with 
a weak solution, if it be attached to only one cell of the 
battery ; a stronger solution may be used with a series of 
batteries with the same result. If the solution be very add, 
a more considerable quantity of electricity of a single cell 
will pass, therefore more sulphate of copper may be employed 
with the same result, agreeably to the laws regulating the 
precipitation. 

Extreme brittleness may be produced by using a deficient 
quantity of electricity in a strong solution. In fact, the 
plate looks as if it were nothing but an agglomeration of 
bright metallic sand, the particles having no greater cohesion 
than those of common sand-stone. This state may be called 
the lesser crystalline. 

The copper may be always thrown down as a black 
powder, a spongy or sandy deposit, by employing a very 
powerful battery, or by the other general methods stated in 
the description of the laws. The sandy deposit, arising 
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from too much electricity, must not be confounded with that 
from too little. They are, indeed, easily distinguished : the 
former always containing more or less traces of the darker 
spongy deposit ; while the latter possesses a metallic bril- 
liancy ; either of them are equally brittle. 

The nitrate of copper is a salt far more easily decomposed 
than the sulphate. It is an expensive salt, out of all pro- 
portion to the trouble of preparing it. In the form of 
apparatus, however, where the solution is kept at the same 
strength by the aid of a copper positive plate, the first 
expense is the only one incurred. The electro-metallui^st 
may readily prepare this salt for himself by dissolving 
metallic copper in nitric acid. The operator must be careful 
not to expose himself to the nitrous fumes which are then 
generated, as, by inhaling them, the pulse would be lowvied, ^ 
and other disagreeable consequences produced. It mtfyT)e 
acidulated with nitric acid, which will increase its conducting 
power materially, so much so that scarcely any impediment 
will be offered to the current of a single pair of plates when 
a positive copper pole is employed. 

There is one objection to the use of nitrate of copper, for 
the hydrogen not only reduces the copper, but is enabled to 
decompose the nitric acid. This does not indeed occur 
when the acid remains as nitric acid to any great extent, 
but as soon as a little of it is decomposed and nitrous acid set 
free^ it is apt to form little bubbles of deutoxyde of nitrogen 
on the negative plate, which remain adherent to it, and 
finally becomes encased with copper. A plate of copper will 
sometimes be completely cellular from this cause, appearing 
like a sieve when held between the eye and the source of 
light. 

When this solution is employed, a pound of the salt may 
be dissolved in a pint and a half of water, and acidulated 
with half an ounce of strong nitric acid. From a saturated 
and acidulated solution of this salt, we can obtain a copper 
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plate in the most rapid manner possible. Hie positive 
copper pole should be of the same size as that of the negative 
plate, and the two poles should be placed within half an inch 
of each other. A series of from four to six batteries must 
be employed at ordinary temperatures, though at high tem- 
peratures less would suffice. A plate of copper should never 
be made by the compound battery process, however, unless it 
hi wanted in a great hurry, for although the copper is ike 
same in quality, or even slightly superior to that obtained 
by one battery cell, yet the expense attending its precipi- 
tation is greater. 

For all the ordinary purposes for which the reduction of 
copper is required, there is no objection to the use of a 
small quantity of the nitrate in the solution, and indeed 
such should always be employed. There is no solution from 
which good copper may be obtained more readily than the 
sulphate to which a little of the nitrate has been added. 
For this reason 1 have mentioned the use of the nitric add 
in the solution, when treating of the sulphate, and be it 
remembered that if the nitrate of copper is small in quantity 
relatively to that of the sulphate in any solution, the bubbles 
of deutoxyde of nitrogen, which alone prevent the universal 
adoption of that salt, never occur. 

The muriate of copper may be employed, but I do not 
know that any advantage attends its application. It is not 
so readily decomposed as the nitrate, but more readily than 
the sulphate. From my own experience it is one of the 
worst, if not the very worst solution, for the reduction of 
copper, as the metal is apt to assume a very peculiar ap- 
pearance. From this peculiar deposition of copper the 
presence of muriatic acid had better be prohibited, and, 
therefore, we should be very careful never to add it to our 
solutions of copper. In the employment of the single-cell 
apparatus muriatic acid should never for the same cause be 
employed even at the outer or zinc side, for we must re- 
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collect that almost all diaphragms allow a tolerably easy 
passage of the liquid from one vessel to the other. 

Other salts may be used, as the ammoniuret, acetate, and 
bypo-sulphite ; these salts offer no advantage, when copper 
or any other metal of less affinity for oxygen is used for the 
negative plate ; yet, with metals having a greater affinity for 
oxygen, they may be employed with advantage, for it is 
important that the negative metal of itself should exert no 
action upon the saline solution, otherwise the duplicate will 
be impaired. 

Acetate of copper is formed by digesting conmion verdigris 
in acetic acid, and evaporating the product till crystals are 
obtained. It is a salt difficult to decompose, requiring the 
intensity of several cells. It is not decomposed by iron 
whilst neutral. 

The compounds which ammonia forms with the salts of 
copper, are the ammoniuret of the oxyde, the ammonio-ni- 
trate, and ammonio-sulphate of that metal ; the reduction 
of the metal from these is attended with difficulties, and it 
is requisite that the solution be alkaline from the presence 
of free ammonia. Iron and steel do not spontaneously 
decompose these compounds, but I am afraid that this, the 
only benefit attending their application, will not compensate 
for the trouble and difficulty attendant on the process. The 
last salts require a series of batterie^s to effect their decom- 
position, although a positive copper pole be used. 

The oxyde of copper is very" soluble in the muriate of 
ammonia, but it forms a very bad solution for the precipi- 
tation of the reguline metal, as hydrogen seems to have a 
great tendency to be evolved in it. Cupreous sponge is 
l>est obtained from this salt. 

We cannot employ a solution of iodide of copper in 
bydriodate of potash, for iodine is continually being set free 
if iodide of potassium be added to a soluble salt of copper. 
Repeated washings oi the precipitate will not help us. 
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The solpbo-cyanide of copper I have tried, bat do not 
like it for electro-metallurgy. The solation in sulpho-cyanide 
of potassium does not contain much metaL A copper positive 
pole is but feebly acted upon in it. 

Tbe cupro-cyanuret of potassium is another salt, which 
has yet to be described. It may be formed by boiling the 
oxyde in cyanuret of potassium, or by making a sheet of 
copper a positive pole in a solution of the cyanuret of 
potassium. Tbe salt when evaporated forms small white 
crystals; the solution is not a very ready conductor, but 
may be improved by the addition of free cyanuret of potas- 
sium. The only possible advantage it possesses for electro- 
metallurgy is its non-decomposition by iron, though very 
fair r^uline metal may be reduced from it by either of 
the battery processes. 

Sulphate of copper forms a great many double salts; thus, 
we have a sulphate of copper and potash, sulphate of copper 
and magnesia ; and there are a great variety of other double 
salts, as it forms compounds with almost all the alkalies, 
earths, and even some of the metallic oxydes. From the 
electro-chemical decomposition of these, nothing has turned 
up beneficial to the electro-metallurgist, and a great number 
of them when submitted to experiment were decomposed by 
iron. 

The compoimds of oxyde of copper with vegetable acids 
offer no advantage. The citrate might be used, as it is 
soluble, and a copper pole dissolves in the liquid ; but iron 
reduces it, so that, being but an imperfect conductor, although 
otherwise an excellent solution for the reduction of copper in 
the reguline state, it is never likely to be employed. 

The tartrate of copper forms rather an insoluble salt, and 
the potassio-tartrate cannot be turned to any good account, 
from the very slight action that the copper pole undeigoes 
in the solution. 

There are even many other salts of copper, as the com- 
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pounds of the oxjdes with the acids of fat, 6eo., but they are 
insoluble ; and there exist, moreover, a great variety of other 
salts of this metal which water does not dissolve. 

As a summary of the modes of proceeding with various 
solutions of different strengths, it is to be observed, that the 
more readily any particular salt can be decomposed, the 
stronger may be the solution ; the more difficult of decompo- 
sition, the weaker. A more concentrated solution of a salt 
requires more intensity and quantity than a weak solution, 
whilst a weaker solution may have the current of a single 
battery passed through it. These comprise the whole of the 
practical secrets for r^ulating the quality of the copper, 
and they have materially assisted in the discovery of the 
general laws which have been already laid down, for, in every 
case, the hydrogen is near its evolution when the texture of 
the copper is at its utmost degree of tenacity. 

It has been mentioned that rolled copper may be used as 
the positive plate of the decomposition cell, as, during the 
action of the battery, the metal is dissolved to the same extent 
as it is reduced at the negative plate. It is curious to notice 
how regularly that part of the plate which is opposite to the 
negative pole is thinned, imtil the whole is removed. From 
the amount of action being greater opposite to the surface 
receiving the metallic deposit, it happens that when a medal 
is allowed to remain for some time opposite a piece of copper, 
dm*ing the process, that a circular hole is formed in the posi- 
tive plate. For this reason, it is advisable so to vary the 
arrangement of the negative and positive sur&ces, that every 
part of the plate of copper to be dissolved should be equally 
acted upon ; but during this process a considerable quantity 
of black matter, apparently charcoal, is left, arising from im- 
purities in the manufacture of the copper. The ordinary 
sheet copper of the shops appears a compound of copper and 
carbon, more analogous to steel than to pure copper. This 
carbon it acquires in the very curious process called polling, 
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which is performed hj allowing willow sticki to be duurred 
bj the melted copper when the metal absorbs a certain portion 
of the charcoal. The black matter is not alwajs sttributable 
to charcoal, for it appears to a much greater extent in a 
neutral than in an add solution ; in which case it i^pean 
to be partlj owing to the formation of an oxjde (^tliemetiL 
If an electrotype plate be made the positive pole of the ap- 
paratus, no remains will be left, but every particle will be 
dissolved. The piece of copper forming the positive pole of 
the trough may be partially dissolved by coating the rest 
with any varnish or substance whidi can resist the action of 
the fluid, a property of whidi hereafter we shall have more 
particularly to speak. 

The negative pole to receive the reduced copper may 
consist of a solution of sulphate of copper, plumbago, diar- 
coal, gold, silver, platinum, palladium, ^nickel, or copper 
itself, all of these being suitable for the reception of copper. 
All other metals are, more or less, acted upon by the solu- 
tion, though lead and its alloys may be used with the suL 
phate, especially if it be diluted. Tin is much inferior to 
lead for the reception of this metal, as it acts more readily 
upon its salts. 

Tlie same observations apply to the nitrate of copper, 
except that lead, tin, and their alloys, much more readily act 
upon them than upon the sulphate, and that iron does not 
quite so readily decompose this solution as it does the sul- 
phate. Almost all metals may be employed as the negative 
pole in the ammoniurets of copper, and also in the cupro- 
cyanuret of potassium, for they so feebly act upon these 
solutions as to make it scarcely worth consideration. Iron 
and even zinc produce but little change upon them. 

The copper thus reduced, assumes the form and appear- 
ance of the enst vii which it is deposited. If the surface 
of the original be polished, the duplicate will be so likewise, 
and the colour nidll, in many cases, be slightly influenced. 
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especially where copper has been used as the original. The 
surface is not quite so brilliant, where lead, tin, and such 
metals are employed, but when black lead^ is applied on 
smooth surfaces, as sealing wax or white wax, the sur&ce 
of the duplicates is perfectly bright. 

When we desire to dean the surface we can easily effect 
our object by brushing it over with charcoal and water, or 
with emery and water, which speedily removes any extra- 
neous matter from the surface. It is by no means a good 
plan ordinarily, to plunge the metal in acid and water, to 
effect this object, as it acts upon the surface and injures the 
brilliancy of the metal. 

Copper may be reduced by the single-cell process, from 
a great variety of salts by means of zinc, tin, lead or iron ; 
the first and last, however, being the only metals likely to 
be employed. The advantages and disadvantages of the 
single-cell in comparison with the battery apparatus, have 
been fully discussed in the first chapter of the second book ; 
but if there is one metal to which the single-cell process is 
more particularly applicable, it is copper, especially its 
reduction from the more ordinary salts : where the acid in 
conjunction with the metal is not worth preserving, the 
employment of the zinc single-cell apparatus, unless imder 
particular circumstances, is better dispensed with. The 
reduction of the metal by iron is, for its economy, to be 
preferred to . all other methods in those cases where it is 
applicable. Yet upon the whole, as the single battery pro- 
cess is suitable to every possible case, for which the reduction 
of copper can be required, it as a general rule must still 
supersede the other model of working in copper. The 
expense of each process has already been noticed when 
treating of the general means by which the expense of 
working in metals is calculated, and as the reduction of 
copper is there taken as an example, it would be but a vain 
repetition again to detail it. 
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For copies of medals, and otter works of art^ a copper 
surface is not always desirable, bli^nze having a much better 
appearance, and this may be comjoaunicated in various ways. 
The one most generally adopted is the following : — Hie 
medal is covered over with oxyde of iron, and placed in a 
muffle, and in this state exposed to heat; when removed 
from the fire, it simply requires to be brushed, and is then 
fit for the cabinet. 

Generally, however, we adopt more ready methods of 
producing the bronze ; one of which is to brush the medal 
over with black lead, immediately upon its removal from 
the solution. It is then placed on the fire till moderatdy 
heated, when it may be smartly brushed with a hogVbristle 
painting-brush, the slightest moisture being used at the same 
time, in order to remove the black lead. An uniform shining 
bronze is thus obtained. There is no method of bronzing to 
be preferred to this for beauty, as a medal not two hours old 
displays the fine colour of antiquity so much prized by nu 
mismatists. In these operations, I believe an oxyde of 
copper is produced, to which the efiect is mainly to be 
attributed. If the metal has been allowed to remain out of 
the solution for some time before the bronze is given, it is 
not found to take so readily. In that case it is better most 
thoroughly to dean the surface, and then to proceed as 
before. 

The application of a very minute quantity of grease, or 
wax, much improves the bronze. This is, however, un- 
necessary when the copper has been deposited on a mould 
consisting in part, or entirely, of these substances ; but in 
other cases, the application is "vlry advantageous. Grease 
or wax alone, when applied in an infinitesimal quantity over 
the surface of a medal, enables it to take a fine bronze when 
simply heated to a proper temperature. We cannot readily 
give the precise temperature at which the best effect is 
produced, but, as a general rule, the heat should be applied 
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just SO high, and for suchjpije^h of time, that smoke from 
the incipient deeompositiom,9f the grease begins to appear. 
A greater heat causes the ^pper to blister, but if removed 
at that precise moment the surface will be beautifully oxy- 
dated. The perfection of this kind of bronzing, as well as 
that of the black- lead, depends in great measure on the skill 
of the operator, and the effect may be much enhanced by 
rubbing the medal with a nail-brush containing plenty of 
bristles, and finishing it with a little whiting, placed on a 
piece of wash-leather. 

The French have a method of bronzing clichees, which 
is very effective. They are sometimes so readily mistaken 
for copper, that a gentleman placed what he conceived to be 
a copper medal into a trough to obtain a reverse, when to 
his astonishment, on the removal of the mould, instead of 
a copper medal he found he had a leaden one. The mode 
by which this bronze appearance is given, is to moisten the 
surface with a little spirits of wine, and at the moment of 
drying, dusting it with a little red chalk, modified in colour 
with a portion of black-lead, and then with a good puff 
dispersing any superfluity that may have been employed. 
This process might also be employed for copper medals, but 
the colour is, perhaps, not so fine as by the process already 
detailed. There are other modes of bronzing clichees which 
are not applicable to copper, such as dipping them in a 
solution of the binacetate of copper, acidulated with acetic 
acid, by which means the medal reduces a small portion of 
copper, and therefore has all the appearance of a copper 
medal. 

Instrument-makers have ^mode of bronzing the copper 
which is used for binding- screws and other parts of their 
apparatus. It is simple and effectual, for the metal is simply 
to be rubbed over with a little weak solution of platinum, 
when the copper, or a portion of it, is dissolved, and an 
equivalent proportion of platinum is thrown down. They 
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generally protect this from w9 fll^ hj vamishy but this 
should never be applied to d^pl|Khpressions. A solution 
of gold would answer the sam^yh^yose, did not its value 
prohibit its application. ^ 

Another valuable method of bronzing is the applicaticm 
to the metal of a very weak solution of the hydro-sulphate 
of ammonia, or the sulphuret of potassium, when a sulphuret 
of the metal is obtained, which is of a very beautiful colour. 
If the solutions are used too strong, a thick layer of sp^phuret 
is produced, which much detracts from the beauty of the 
medal as a work of art. 

A new mode of bronzing has lately been introduced by 
Mr. De la Rue, for which he has obtained a patent. Hie 
metal to be bronzed is first of all blackleaded, and then 
placed in a basin of water. * Upon the water a few drops of 
white hard varnish, to which had been previously added a 
little oil of lavender, are then placed. The varnish is gently^ 
skimmed till it is very thin, when, upon the principle of 
Newton's rings, it exhibits its colours. The blackleaded ' 
object is then raised from the water and draws with it the 
iridescent film, and finally the object is very slowly dried, 
when a very beautiful bronze is exhibited. When this 
film is fixed upon paper it is called opaline, and when 
brought before the public, will doubtless be much employed. 

The object of all these methods is to throw up the fine 
workmanship^a result which is eflSciently obtained in the 
colour given by the methods which have been detailed ; the 
choice of these is left to the operator, but perhaps none 
excels, or even equals, the mode of bronzing by black lead, 
or grease, when those operations are performed with care, 
and in the manner which has been described. 

(178.) Zinc may be reduced in the bright metallic state 
from a variety of solutions, as the oxyde of zinc is soluble in 
a great number of acids. The sulphate of zinc, however, is 
by far the most conmion salt of this metal, and it is formed 
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tolerably pure and bjUjHlB qua^ititiea duiing the emploj- 
xaent of galyooic ^H^lSBvfjML jD^ solution of the sulphate of 
zinc may be of any ii^M^^ l^uC perhaps the stronger is to 
be preferred. It sboiStbe as neutral as possible, and it is a 
j;ood plan to add a little oxyde of zinc to the sulphate* but 
this salt always reddens litmus paper. Sulphate of zinc is 
best formed for electro-metallurgy in a series of my j^vanic 
batteries, gradually decreasing the rapidity of the process 
towards the termination until lino begins to be deposited. 
Zinc oiii only be reduced practically by the battery process. 
In the trough it is as well to use a very large zinc positive 
pole, and take especial care to cause a proper diffusion of 
the new sulphate of zinc, and the compound trough appa- 
tus is particularly commendable for this process. Hydrogen 
has a considerable tendency to be evolved from the solution. 
The battery should be smaQ, as the galvamo power should 
be feeble, and the resistance in thb case should be rather in 
t{ie battery or the connections than in the posiidve pole. In 
some cases the positive pole of zinc might be platinized, so 
that any free acid ^lay be immediat,ely neutralized. Beduced 
zinc may be thrown dowxi in a very flexible state, and is £ai 
more slowly acted upon ija dilute sulphuric acid than ;Oom- 
laon zino. 

The ammoqio-sulphate of ziftc ismj be made by adding 
liquor ammoniss to a soluti<Hi of sulphate of zinc It i^ a 
good conductor, and may be used with a ziuc positive pole. 
It is a tolerably good solution of the metal to obtain the 
rejguline deposit. 

Potash added to a solution of sulphate of zinc th]%ws down 
a precipitate which is soluble in excess. The zinc is not so 
readily reduced from it as from the sulphate, and it requires 
a series to effect that object. The zinc positive pole does 
not freely dissolve ir^ it. 

Tlie chloride of zinc is usually formed by dissolving the 
jnetal in omtrii^tio add^ wh^ l^ydrogen is most abundantly 
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evolTed. It la now ooeaaionally umMb suigery as an eaolia- 
rotic, and it may be employed fiN^Wotro-metallii^jr ^ the 
same way as the sulphate of one. It Is a good aolutlon, but 
possesses no particular advantagecu' If chloride of lino is 
formed by the galranic battery, it is better adapted for elee- 
tro^metallurgy. Tliis, perhaps, is the best solution ifar 
obtaining crystab of zinc. 

The nitrate of zino formed by tiie action of nitric acid on 
zinc is the very worst salt I have tried for the reduetion of 
the metal in the reguline state. 

The oxyde of zinc is very soluble in muriate of ammonia. 
Tliere is a great tendency to the evolution of| hydrogen in 
this solution, and therefore it la not a good compound for the 
reduction of the reguline metal« though it is well adapted 
for obtaining zino sponge in large quantities. 

Hie acetate of zinc may be formed by digesting oxyde of 
zinc in pyroligneous acid, or by making adnc the podtiTe 
pole in that fluid. It is a very good solution for obtaining 
reguline metal by the single battery process. 

Hie tartrate of zinc formed as the acetate, possesses no pe- 
culiar adyantage for electro-metallurgy. 

Tb0 potassio-tartrate of zinc may be made by boiling the 
oxyde in cream of tartar, or by making a plate of sino the 
positive pole in a solution of bitartrate of potash. Tlie zinc 
pontive pole does not freely dissolve in it. 

j^e hydriodate of zinc is a good solution for electro- 
metallurgy. It is best formed by galvanism, by using a nno 
positive nole in a solution containing a very minute quantity 
of iodide of potassium and a very large quantity of undis- 
solved iodine at the bottom of the vessel. The iodine will 
at last be entirely taken up and a corresponding quantity of 
iodide of zinc formed. 

The zinco-cyanuret of potassium may be formed by either 
digesting the oxyde in the cyanuret of potassium, or galva- 
nising a plate of zinc in a solution of the cyanuret It 
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fenns ociolie4nil oryvtpljm but it is a difficult salt to deoom- 
poae, raquirii^ a mAmof batteries for its redaction, and it 
is ^^Bcnlt to obtain eveii a small amount of rine from it. 

The reduction of the zinc is not of much importance in it- 
s^, although very interesting when considered in reference 
to the plates of galyanic batteries ; for if one battery in a 
oompound series, from any cause, has the whole of its excit- 
ing fluid neutralised, then will that cell be in the same con- 
dition as the apparatus employed for the reduction of the 
sine, and sine will immediately be deposited on its negative 
pole. This will occur with all the forms of batteries now 
employed, although it is a property of no consequence, as 
the action of the battery ought to be stoi^>ed before it has 
so thoroughly exhausted itself. When this deposit takes 
plaee, it can readily be removed by placing the plate in 
contact with any metal which can act as a negative plate to 
it. The necessity of this arises from the difficulty with 
which pure 2fnc is dissolved in acid. As soon as a dozen or 
more batteries, arranged as a series, have the acid of their 
exciting fluid saturated with zinc, the zinc will be deposited 
on the negative plate, if a single battery only out of the 
whole number contain any acid ; thus eleven balteiitu out 
of twelve may have their negative metal thickly coated with 
a very beautiful and perfect deposit of zinc, whilst the last 
will not have the smallest trace upon it. Zinc is never j^nd 
in all the batteries of a series. Hiere will be some cbdRdus 
matter to be discussed when we have to describe the reduction 
of alloys. 

In the reduction of zinc from any salt there is a difficulty 
to be encountered which' will be explained when treating of 
the reduction of alloys, for reguline zinc of the best quality 
may go down at first, but afl.erwards one of the varieties of 
the spongy deposits will take place. This alone forms a 
great impediment to the reduction of zinc on a large scale. 

llie reduction of zinc is generally a disadvantageous pro- 
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0688, AS the oost of ito deposition is the aame as ihit^fcoi^por, 
from their voltaic cquiyalents being Alike. Zmo^ howoTer, 
is worth but threepence a pound, whilst the value of copper 
is a shilling. 

The material which is sold under the name of galvaniaed 
iroa^ is not iron coated with zinc by the voltaic process ; in 
Act galvanism has nothing to do with it. Hie iron is veij 
thoroughly deansed by add, and then dipped into a bath of 
melted zinc, and moved about till a coating is effected. 
There is another variety called galvanized tinned iron, in 
which the iron is first coated with zinc» and then di^pped into 
melted tin. The use of the word '^galvanised" is highly 
improper in both these cases^ because people are prone to 
think that the process has been effected by galvanism- 
These processes for zincing iron are extremely valuable, 
and should be extensively employed as a substitute for 
paint. 

(179.) Cadmium has a variety of soluble salts^ of which 
the sulphate, ammonio-sulphate, and chloride, are the only 
ones 1 shall notice. The sulphate may be employed with a 
cadmium positive pole and a small battery. For small nega- 
tive surfaces, one of the odds-and-ends' little glass batteries, 
described when treating of the reduction of platinum, is well 
adapted. Cadmium of good quality does not readily go 
down from the sulphate. 

Hie chloride of cadmium may be made by galvanism, by 
arranging a piece of cadmium as the positive pole in dilute 
muriatic acid. The chloride of cadmium behaves much 
in the same way as the sulphate. Cadmium, however, has 
a tendency to be thrown down in a peculiar state between 
the sponge and the crystalline deposits, and hydrogen has a 
considerable tendency to be evolved from both this and the 
last solution. 

The ammoniosulphate of cadmium may be formed by 
adding amm(>wia to a solution of the sulphajbe^ as the pre- 
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dpitale !§ a^^ in very small exoess of tlie predpitant. 
It m«f be entployed with a cadmitim poBitiye pole in oon^^ 
jnndaon witii a small odds-and-ends' battery. This is the 
best solution lor obtaining the reguline deposit, whidi may 
be easily thrown down in a flexible state from it. 

Tbe rsdootioii of cadmium might be followed with advan- 
tage as an equivalent of power ; value ^ of a penny would 
Ndiie» about M grams of tiie metal ; so that a pound of 
enddrium obtained by the voltaic ibroe would only require 
about sixpence to be added to the cost of the metal, which, 
being scarce, is considerable. 

(180.) The salts of iron have a strong tendency to be 

peroxydised, in which state they cannot be reduced by the 

voH»io eurrent. We must use, therefore, the proto-salts, 

of which the proto-sulphate of ivon is a good example ; 

iMB 18 prepared very carefully lor the use of chemists, 

and the reduction of metallic iron may take place ftom a 

solution of the proto-sulphate. The metal upon whidi the 

deposit is to be efiected, is connected with the zinc of the 

battery, whilst an iron nail is connected with the silver ; as 

the source of power, a relatively small single battery will 

iBu£Sce, and the silver need not be larger than the negative 

pole in the trough. The nail is to be just so far dipped 

into the solution, that the minutest quantity of hydrogen, 

or Aone at all, is evolved from the metal to receive the 

iron ; and after the lapse of a short time, the n^ative 

Tnetal will become coated with metallic iron. The reduced 

^osetal is brighter, and rather whiter than polished steel, 

Imt it soon tarnishes in the air. 

Piroto-chloride of iron may be formed by dissolving iron 
in muriatic acid ; it forms a perfectly neutral salt, and is 
"well adapted for the reduction of the metal. It may be 
:reduced by either battery process, of which the single 
>Mittery will i^ways suffice. The hydrogen has not so great 
« tendeiMgf ' Wv%ei evolved as in the sulphate, and tibe 
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metal goes down fireely from it. This is mml emelleat ido- 
tion, perhaps the best for the reduotion of this metal, tf 
the iron is removed from the plate on which it is deposited, 
the surfiMse next to the negative pole is polished if the 
original is so also ; and very thin lajers of this metal have 
a very fiur eohesion, inferior, however, to the rolled iron of 
eommeroe. 

Iron may be reduced, but only in the miantest quaatity, 
from the ferro-cyanate of potash, which is, therefore, qselesi 
for electro-metallurgy. 

The compounds of iron with the vegetable adds may be 
employed for electro-metallurgy. The citrate may be made 
by arranging a plate of iron as the positive pole in a solution 
of citric acid ; but it is difficult of decompositimi, requiring a 
series of batteries. 

The proto ioduret of iron, as used in medicine^ may be emp 
ployed for electro-metallurgy. It is not, however, so good 
a compound as the chloride for these purposes. 

Iron reduced by electricity has not yet been examined 
as to its magnetic properties, and, doubtless, pure iron 
obtained in this manner must possess peculiar properties 
still undiscovered. 

The reduction of iron, in a pecuniary point of view, is 
the very worst process in the whole range of electro*me- 
tallurgy ; for the metal is worth scarcely anything in com- 
parison with others we have had to treat of. The iron- 
masters, doubtless, will sleep in perfect security when they 
are told, that for one equivalent of galvanic power de- 
rived from my battery costing -^^ of a penny, but 28 grains 
of iron are reduced ; so that the reduction of lib. of iron, 
worth about one penny, would cost more than one shilling 
for the bare materials used in its reduction, to be added to 
the value of the metal. Under this aspect of afiairs, not only 
the blast, but even the puddling and mehing ftfmaoes, are 
likely to continue to send forth their pestifiyay^^fumes by 
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d*7, and their pandemonium-lookiDg fbaat by night, eor- 
mptmg the atmoei^ere, to the injury of vegetation, as well 
as to the detriment of the health of all liying beings. 

(181.) Tin is a diffioult metal to manage, because the 
transiticm from the decidedly spongy state to the crystalline 
is so rapid, that we can scarcely hope to attain any amount 
of r^uline metal. The salts whidi I have tried are nume- 
lous, but they all have the same general characters. , The 
muriate is the most common of the salts of tin. It yields 
very fine crystals when decomposed by a small odds-and- 
eods' battery, with a tin positire pole. If the tattery is 
very active, the tin positive pole laige, sni the solution 
strong, the growth is marvellous; a.)ittle point will pre- 
sent itself on the negative metal^ which rapidly increases, 
and in a few seconds will grow to the positive pole. If 
dvuring this rapid growth the positive pole be moved, the 
crystal will follow it. 

The finest crystals are obtained, however, by the strongest 
neutral metallic solution, and a very low action in the battery. 
Tlie deposit is certainly very beautifiil. The spongy deposit 
of tin is very peculiar, and the electro-metallurgist is apt 
to see it much oflener than he wishes ; for that light, floo- 
eulent spongy deposit, which is frequently observed dur- 
ing the a<Hiion of the battery, is nothing but metallic tin, 
anrii^ firom zinc clippings mixed with solder being melted 
with tiie rough spelter ; if a little of this mass be squeezed 
between the fingers into a mass, and then struck and rubbed 
against anything hard, a bright metallic surface will be ex- 
posed. 

Tlie sulphate of tin may be formed by digesting the proto- 
oxyde in dilute sulphuric acid ; it is rather a better salt than 
the other ; and might be used for some purposes to coat iron. 
A kind of leaser crystalline deposit may be obtained from it, 
bat not Buf|dN|ltiy good to form a tin medal. 

Tiny 1 1 iljjWf jilt tftf and aeetate of tin are made in Uie same 
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way 88 tile ralplnte. They lire not quite sndi good oon- 
ducton as tlie sulphate, aad do not yidld good reguline tin 
to any extent. 

The potassa solution of the oxyde of tin is a bad eon- 
ductor, requiring an intense battery for its decompositiQn. A 
good thin layer may be deposited from the solution, but I 
hare never made a medal with it. 

T^'^ oxyde of tin dissolved in cyanide of potassium i^ 
difficult of decomposition, and does not yield any amonliit ef 
tin. 

rjVwMe^ a great variety of other mixtures of these 
saltSy/tt^cyde of tin- with cream^of tartar, sulphate of la- 
mina, diloride of sotfnm, hyfiriodate of potash, dec, fe^ 
without any satisfactory result. 

The reduction of tin by galvanism eannot be considered 
an advantageous process, firom the low value of the metaL 
One eqivalent of power, costing ^y of a penny, will reduce 
about 58 grains of tin, making the cost of the power, about 
sixpence a pound, to be added to the value of the tin. 

(182.) Lead has but few soluble salts, of which the ace- 
tate, the nitrate, and plumbo-cyanide are the principal which 
deserve attention. 

The acetate is abundantly soluble, and may be employed 
for the reduction of the metal. It may be used with a lead 
positive pole, connected with a small battery. Lead has 
such a tendency to be deposited in crystals from this solution 
and the crystals grow so rapidly and to such a size, that it 
is in vain to attempt to obtain the reguline deposit from 
it, especially as the gradation from the spongy to the reguline 
deposit is very close. The crystals of lead as reduced by 
xinc form what is termed the lead tree. To produce it a small 
piece of zinc is suspended in a bottle, oonteining a clear 
solution of acetate of lead, when speedily the metal begins to 
be thrown down, and continues to be dq>oAA^ the beau- 
tiful forms to which the name of the lead trd^|P{|lvoik Hie 
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experiment nuiy be varied by uaing & copper vire round the 
zino, and pasmng it to the bottom of the Tessel, when the 
lead will also be deposited on the copper wire ; in a aolu- 
tion of acetate of lead, the positive pole becomea encrusted 
with a deposit, which ia the peroxyde of that metal. 1 
have observed a similar deposit in the decomposition of 
other metallie eaits, but as none have been turned to any 
aeoonnt but this, the fact need not be more particular^, al- 
luded to. ^e production of this ozyde has been usea by 
Mr. Gassiot to form metal lo-chromes, which, for striking 
effect and beauty of colours, are unequalled bj^hll^ pther 
work of art. Hiey are formed by throwing down jt'. deposit 
of this GOTopound of various tldcknesseaffOn a~plate of polished 
metal (burnished steel answering best). The difference in 
the thickness of this deposit is accompliBhed by pladng the 
plate of steel at unequal distances from the negative pole. 
The negative pole should consist of a copper disc made 
aligfatly convez, whii^ at once very effectually causes a 
variation in the distances. The exact modut operandi, 
which Mr. Gaasiot recommends, is to place the polished 
steel plate (p), in 

a solution of ace- ^- **■ 

tate of lead, and 
over that a piec 
of card , with some 
regular device cut 
out (c). A small 
rim of wood («r) 
should be placed 
over the card, and 

the circular copper disc {d) (which it 

out on one side) over all. On contact being made from 
5 to SW", witi 2 or 3 cells of a small battery — the steel 
plate being lbi|hieeted with the silver, the copper disc with 
the zinc, tttB^^poeit will be effected, and a series of those 




. repreeented in the wood- 
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exquisite colours will delight the opentor, wUeh arise from 
the decomposition of light, by a layer of different thicknesses 
of peroxyde. By reflected light erery prismatic colour is 
seen, and by transmitting light a series of prismatic colours, 
complimentary to the first series, -will appear occupying dia 
place of the former series. 

The best way of viewing these beautiful &iry fonns is to 
place the plate before a window, and incline a sheet of white 
paper at an angle-of 45^ over the plate, when if the plate he 
viewed at a considerable angle the colours appear to stand 
boldly forth on a white ground.* 

The tris-nitrate of lead forms rather a better salt for the 
reduction of reguline metal. It may be used in the same 
way as the acetate, but I have only reduced small portions 
of reguline lead, that I could strip from the negative pole 
from it. 

From the plumbo-cyanide of potassium I have reduced 
reguline lead of good quality, which could be stripped from 
the negative plate, still only in small quantities ; probably 
from the insolubility of the oxyde of that metal at the posi- 
tive pole. 

The reduction of lead by galvanism is not, independently 
of the difficulties attending it, a good process, because the 
value of the metal is low, yet inasmuch as we obtain for one 
equivalent of power 104 grains of lead, that would rather 
lessen the cost of the process. 

(183.) Antimony is one of those metals by no means de- 
serving more than a cursory glance. The only solution 

* I haye formed metallo-chromes analogous to those described in tbe 
text, in a yery different way, yet dependent on the same principle. A 
pUte of polished copper placed oyer a card deyice, and then exposed to 
iodine, biecoraes coated with a thin film of apparently iodine of copper, 
which shows the prismatic colours yery beautifully; yet far inferior to 
those formed by peroxyde of lead. This experiment may be varied in 
pumy ways. 



KKDccnov or axumoi^t, bismuth, etc. 9^ , 

■* 

whkh I dull Miiot is tht of tke potawio ttrtnite. It is 
tcdeimbl J well adspted lor the radaciioQ of the metsl in the 
ngnline stste. It is not very resdil j deoomposed, requiring 
a eoaple of bstteries wiUi sn antimony positive pole. The 
metal is then thrown down slowly, but forms a brilliant 
deposit^ whidi may be stripped from the negative pole. An- 
timony, inatesd of being deposited at the negstive pole, in 
some oases combines with the hydrc^gen, and is evolTed as 
SBtimoniiiiettedrhydiogen gas. 

(184.) BismuUi is another metal, to the charaeters of 
which, in an electro metalluigicsl view, very little interest 
can be sttached. Its sii^Mr.nitrate is a soluble sslt,hnd may 
be employed witha positif« pole of the ssme metal attadied 
to a sii^e battery. Hie deposit, howeriv, from this solution 
has a tendency to assume a mixture of the sponge end crys- 
talline d^Kwit. 

The tris-nitrate, or medicinal salt of bismuth, is an in- 
soluUe salt| and tiierefbre inapj^ieable for our puipoee. 

The iodide <^ bismuth is soluble in excess of iodide of 
potassium, but I have not turned it to any good account. 

Hie potsssio-tartrate of bismuth may be sc^uble by making 
a piece of bismutb the positive pole in bi-tartrate of potssh. 
b may be employed with two batteries arranged as a series. 
b is not a ready eoBduot<Nr. The metal is reduced but slowly 
firom it. A white powder forms upon the positive electrode, 
which at length stops the actiui. So little importsnce is 
attadied to the reduction <^ this metal in the regulioe state, 
thsi I have not bestowe^ mudi time upon it. 

(ISSl) Uranium is anther metal whidi I have endea- 
voured to deposit from its nitrate, but without success ; jp. 
fiust, being a per salt it was not likely to be reduced. I have 
not succeeded in jMocuriug any jHroto sslts of uranium on 
whidb to eiqperiment. 

(18d.) Afsealc is a m^sl not likely, to be of mudi value 
for deetro-m«ta&qi8y, yet there ard some importsnt oimii|f|> 
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stances to be noticed In its characters when milijeeted to Hie 
Toltaic fluid, which require some notice in this place. 

The oxyde of arsenic or arsenious acid is freqnentlj em- 
ployed as a means of destroying animal life, and though its 
means of detection when improperly administered, are more 
simple and certain than that of any other poison whaterer, 
the minds of chemists are continually being directed to some 
new mode of effecting that object. As &r as the yoHaie 
power may be brought to bear in the detection of this metal, 
I shall briefly notice the subject, but no further. 

Arsenious acid is not very soluble in water, and is but a 
bad conductor of the voltaic force. It may be decomposed by 
a series of batteries with platinum electrodes, oxygen being 
evolved at the positive, and the metal reduced at the nega- 
tive electrode. The hydrogen, however, in this case, not 
only reduces a part of the metal, but combines with another 
part, forming arseniuretted-hydrogen gas. This gas has a 
peculiar alliaceous or garlicky smell, whidi is a good charac- 
teristic of its presence. If a small jet is inflamed and a 
cold object placed over it, arsenious acid is deposited, but^ 
however, if the cold object be depressed so as to cut a portion 
of the flame, metallic arsenic will be reduced. 

The phenomena appertaining to this gas were first applied 
ingeniously by Marsh to the detection of arsenic. He em- 
ployed zinc, dilute sulphuric acid, and the suspected liquor, 
and then tested the hydrc^en when inflamed, in the manner 
just pointed out. He describes a considerable number of 
pretty contrivances for effecting that object ; sometimes he 
uses a tube simply bent upon itself into one end of which a 
stop-cock and jet is fixed, the other being left free ; some- 
times he dilates his tubes into a bulb. A great variety of 
apparatuses are described for the production of the gas. All 
these forms are well adapted for the detection of arsenic 
.^^ when they are not wanted for organic mixtures, but when 
'^^mMfi.yiht aapntents of the stomach have to be examined, they are 
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generallj but ill adapted from the froth that generally ensues. 
When arsenic is taken into the stomach, that oi^an not liking 
its new customer endeavours to remove it out of contact by 
pouring out a large quantity of mucus which envelopes the 
poison and protects the stomach in some degree from its in- 
fluence. The cunning chemist should mechanically dissect 
frxmi this secretion the white powder, and subject that to ex- 
periment, for it is only in those cases where poisoning is 
effected by very minute quantities, that the poison is not at 
once seen as a white powder. Having separated it, it is to 
be dried at a gentle heat, and distilled from the bottom to 
the upper part of a test tube by means of a spirit lamp when 
it is ready for the various experiments to which the operator 
is inclined to submit it. If we choose the arseniuretted- 
hydrogen test the vessel should be capacious, a phial with a 
piece of glass tube drawn to a point and inserted in the cork, 
is well adapted. 

Zinc is apt to contain arsenic itself, therefore it would be 
better always in judicial cases to employ that reduced by the 
voltaic agent ; the sulphuric acid is also apt to be intermixed 
with small portions of this metal, for which reason both 
should be tested before they are used. We should never be 
satisfied with this test alone, unless we can obtain arsenious 
acid sufficient to test with the ammonio-nitrate of silver, 
ammonio-sulphate of copper, and sulphuretted-hydrogen, for 
not only may a little black crust of antimony be mistaken for 
arsenic, but even a little animal matter may give a similar 
deposit. • 

Morton, in order to overcome the errors from impurities 
in the acid and zinc, proposed to subject tiro suspected nSiid 
to an intense galvanic battery, and then examine the hydi 
gen. The only difficulty in this proceeding is the impyfe 
conducting character of the compound to be operati^.oiB 
This difficulty might be overcome by the addition\of {M 
potash. * # ^1 




8Wt IilU>L'CIiOtf or ABBHUC. 

1 Uuvii us^iW tu call ftUention to the luDowing mode v£ 
liiklji;^ udvauUge tA* tlw: Opportunity afforded to ue of mj^ 
.i<-< i.iii;^ Ui<: 3Ui»|iucted fluid to a loug coiitiDued galvuic ciur- 
ri lit. lif but i'uuliie 4^uaDluv : for bv that means we should be 
cJiulilini to detcruiUit' tiit: preseuce of arsenic, by beating the 
JM^^utivc pole iu a teat tube when antenioua add would be 
forriicd. TUib would be deposited at the upper part of the 
tiibt^, uud oii U)in|r tested would give the moat unequivooal 
bigtiH of tlie preseiict- oi' that metal This, atehon^ by no 
iii'iuiiii liiA^ UiOHt delicate is by fiir the moat aatiafactory pro- 
<'Ci-.iiiiig we can adopt, for we need not introduoe into the 
suspected b<^lutioii, any new substance, so that not a shadow 
ol' doubt <jould be thrown on the accuracy of the result if 
urueiiic be obtained : if, however, we do not succeed in 
obtain jiig araeiiiCf it iB not an infallible proof of its absence. 
By thi8 pluu the iollowing characteristics are shown : 

(a.) 'J 'lie roductioii of the metallic arsenic on platinum. 

(&.) Jth volalilitv uud conversion into arsenious acid, leav- 
lug the plutiiiuiii clear. 

(c.) 'JV- ^ c'llow precipitate of arsenite of sDver with am- 
niouio-iiitrati' of sliver. 

{d.) 'J^lie green precipitate of arsenite of copper witii am- 
nion io-»u J pliut<i of copper. 

(«.) 'J'he yellow sulphuret of arsenic witii sulphuretted- 
hydrogen. 

In conducting tli<.' proceiil, a series of not less than a dozen 
Ijatleries should be used, and the process should be continued 
till the negative platinum pole (a wire will suffice) becomes 
coated with metal lie arsenic which presents a somewhat bright 
blaak appearand. 1'he wire is then simply to be coiled up, 

«||^aced in a te»t tu1>e, and heated over a spirit-lamp when the 
fi^ jlllPBcnious a(nM will be seen at the upper part of the tube, as 
n^hite-<;ryt$tal», which are to be dissolved and subjected 
e other solutions, liy continuing this process suffi- 
'^ d^Uy long, the whole or the greater part of the arsenic will 
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be reduced, and then would the medical man be enabled to go 
into court armed not only with the reasons in his breast, but 
the arsenic in his hand. 

If a copper or a silver positive be used in a solution 
containing arsenious acid, the yellow or green precipitate will 
be formed ; but they are not satisfactory modes of detecting 
the presence of that metal. 

(1S7.) I have endeavoured to reduce tungsten from tungstio 
acid by using a small platinum wire as a positive pole in the 
solution of the acid. It is but an imperfect conductor, and 
requires a series of nine or ten batteries. I have not, how- 
ever, succeeded in obtaining any metal from the acid. 

(188.) Cobalt may be reduced from its chloride, to which 
excess of ammonia has been added, by using a cobalt positive 
pole oonnected wi^ a series of batteries, when the deposition 
will take place upon the negative plate, which may consist of 
copper. The reduced metal is white, but it is not thrown 
down freely. The diloride of cobalt alone, seems only to 
yield an ozyde at the negative pole. The cobalto-cyanuret 
of potassium formed by digesting oxyde of cobalt in the 
cyanuret, yields, by decomposition with a compound battery, 
some metal, but hydrogen has a great tendency to be evolved 
from this solution. ^ 

(1^.) Muiganese has been attempted to be reduced from 
the sulphate or chloride vrith signal failure, for the hydrogen 
has a decided preference to be evolved, even from a polished 
surface, rather than to reduce the metal. At the positive 
p(^e an iridescent deposit, apparently a peroxide, is abun- 
dantly thrown down. 
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CHAP. V. 

OH TBB BSDUOnOH AVD AVALTUB OF ALLOTSi 

Law for the oompletioii of the yoltaio ciicuit throq^ ytrioofl Bolntioniy 
190. TaUe of relative faaHtj of deoompoaitiana, 191. 

(100.) IIiTHBRTo we kayo only oonridered the formation of 
single salts, and the reduction of simple metals. We Ittve 
now to discuss the important question, whetiier two or mofe 
metals can be reduced at the same time ; and whether the 
metals can be thrown down conjointly with oUier bodies. 
This, considering the amazing number of solutions, becomes 
a very complex question ; and only a general outline of the 
principles regulating these phenomena can, in the presoit 
state of our knowledge, be attempted. In entering upon this 
subject 1 began by selecting metals far apart in the fiudlity 
of thoir reduction by hydrogen ; thus, solutions of the salts 
of zinc and copper, b^ng mixed, only copper was reduced 
at the negative pole. Without detailing a mass of similar 
experiments, I shall at once state, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, an absolute law derived from a most extensive exami- 
nation of tlie voltaic force, that, the voltaic circuit is 

IlfVARIABLT GOMPLBTBD IN THAT MODE WHICH OTTERS LEAST 
RESISTANCE TO THE PASSAGE OF THE FORCE. That Is tO 

say, that if a great variety of roads are offered by which 
that object may be effected, that the force, provided the 
road be large enough, would pass exclusively through the 
one> offering the least resistance. To take an example of 
this, add to strong nitric acid, chloride of gold, chloride of 
platuium, chloride of palladium, and any othev metallic salt 
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jGVL hftye at hand that will remain soluble in the acid, — and 
then decompose the mixturie between platinum poles, you 
will find that the circuit will be completed alone through the 
nitric acid. You may analyze your experiment by placing 
each salt in a separate vessel, with precisely the same result, 
as the current will alone traverse the fluid easiest of decom- 
position, provided that the electrodes exposed to that fluid be 
sufficiently large. By acting upon this principle the student 
will perceive that one body might be separated from another, 
or even from a variety of others : thus, if brass is dissolved 
in dilute sulphuric acid by the aid of the voltaic force, the 
precipitate at the negative pole will by management be pure 
copper only. A person who accidentally stumbled upon this 
result, bought a large quantity of that alloy in the vain hope 
of amassing a fortune by what he conceived to be a transmu- 
tation of metal, though he doubtless must have discovered 
at last that he only obtained the copper originally contained 
in the alloy. 

Whatever eskperiments are detailed relative to the reduc- 
tion of the alloys, the converse of them applies exactly to the 
separation of one metal from another. Before we proceed 
further in our inquiries we should form a list of the fluid 
roads by which the voltaic circuit may be completed, and 
place them in the order of the facility with which the passage 
is made by the voltaic force. As it has been shown that the 
decomposition of various salts is attributable to the secondary 
action of hydrogen, termed electro-chemical decomposition, 
the first tlung that we have to determine is the point, in 
various cases, at which hydrogen would rather be evolved 
than decompose the metallic salt. But the very construction 
of my battery depends upon the primitive fact that different 
metals, and even the same metals under different circum- 
stances, evolve hydrogen from the same solution with varfons 
&cilities. It is natural to suppose then, if our law for the 
pASsage of the fluid be correct, that there are some cases 
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where the nature of the negative plate, <m whidithe reduotum 
of the new deposit takes place, influences the result ; this is 
actually found to be the case, for sometimes in the self-same 
solution, when a smooth negative plate is used, the drcuit 
would rather be completed bj reducing a metal, but when 
a rough plate is employed, by the evolution of the hydrogen. 
This most interesting fact is in no instance better shown 
than in a slightly-acidulated solution of sulphate of zinc, from 
which bright zinc will go fireely down on smooth platinum, 
whilst from platinized platinum the hydrogen would he 
evolved. This experiment may be varied a hundred «ia- 
logous ways, with results at one time in &vour of the evolu- 
tion of the gas, at another of the removal of the gas by the 
decomposition of some compound. This at once introduces 
a new element into our reasonings, for we should form a 
table showing the relative ease with which hydrogen is 
evolved firom various bodies ; the top of this table is either 
platinum, palladium, or silver, in the infinitely divided state 
used for my battery : but the exact relation which the per- 
fectly divided metals bear to each other, or even to themselves 
in other states, in different solutions, or even in the same 
solution, at different temperatures, I am unable at the present 
time to give ; indeed it would be a work of such mechanical 
labour, that I should not with my presenf avocations feel 
warranted in undertaking it. 

The evolution of hydrogen gas from any given solution 
being taken at unity, as soon as the case of its evolution ia 
less than any other mode by which the circuit may be com- 
pleted, the evolution of the hydrogen is ceded to that mode : 
generally, the hydrogen if not evolved, reduces -some oxygen- 
ated body or some metallic salt, and then the analogy is kept 
up by its reducing that salt, which yields its metal most 
readily to the gas. The gas is perhaps easiest evolved from 
muriatic or dilute sulphuric acid. 

(191.) We here require another extensive table, showing 
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the relative ease with which bodies are reduced by hjdro- 
gen ; perhaps nitric acid is at the top of the list ; then follow 
the salts of some of the nobler metals, whilst salts of zinc 
and numerous other metals are below the evolution of liydro- 
geiifirom sulphuric acid : — 

Kitrio add. Hydrogen dilute salphmic aeid. 

/ QnM ebloride. Gudmiom enlpliste. 

< Palladhnii aiirate. fine solphAte. 

C FlAtinum chloride. Nickel solpliste. 

BQver nitrate. Iron sulphate. 

Ooj^per sulphate. Manganese sulphate. 

Hn sulphate. Salts of alkalies^ generally. 

Hydrogen easily reduces the per salts of iron into proto 
salts, — a fact of considerable importance in many electro- 
metallurgic operations. 

The above is given as a rough specimen of a table show- 
ing the relative fiM^lity by which the removal of gas may be 
effected ; therefore, supposing our electrodes were sufficiently 
large, and an ample supply of solutions of the various salts 
were afforded, but one compound would be decomposed at one 
time. 

However, suppose by using an intense voltaic current, we 
compel such a quantity of tiie force to pass from a small elec- 
trode, that any one compound body in its vicinity is insuffi- 
cient to complete the circuit it would then be completed 
through two, three, four, or more bodies, and it would reduce 
them all at once ; thus, our mixture of metallic salts with 
nitric acid, decomposed by an intense current with small elec- 
trodes, had a great variety of metals reduced, whilst on the 
increase of the poles the circuit was entirely completed 
through the nitric acid. In the same way I have decomposed 
twenty different solutions, arranged not as a series but as 
one decomposition cell. 

As a general principle, to obtain a deposit of two or more 
bodies on any negative pole, we must use a quantity of the 
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voltaic force, more than sufficient to reduce the elementary 
substance from the compounds most readily decomposed. 
By the first law regulating the quality of metal reduced by 
the voltaic current, the metal is always reduced as a sponge 
when hydrc^en is evolved from the negative plate ; therefore, 
it would be impossible to obtain a reguline alloy in a 8<^ution 
of any two metals, one of which is above, the other below, the 
evolution of hydrogen, from the particular negative pcde we 
employ in these solutions. 

Such is a rough sketch of the principles to be pursued for 
the reduction of alloys, but at present practically I have not 
reduced a perfect reguline alloy of any metal, though I feel 
no doubt, by following out the above principles, a person 
might succeed in attaining his object with some metals, by a 
careful examination of their various salts. 

Electro depositions of brass have occasionally been stated 
to be produced, but in these cases the zinc and copper have 
been reduced contemporaneously, and their union has been 
afterwards effected by heat. 

The general principle which regulates the reduction of 
alloys is far more important than for the specific object for 
which it is given ; for the experimenter will find that the 
current will invariably pass through the road which presents 
the least obstacle, be that obstacle solid, fluid, elementary, 
compound, small, or great. 
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POOK THE THIRD. 

ON ELECTRO-GILDING, SILVER-PLATING, ETC. 

General directionfi, 192. Electro-gQding, 198. Hie auro-cyanide of 
potamimi, 11^ ApparatoB^ 196. Coj^r-gilding; 196. Water- 
gSdin^ 197. Gilding bj amalgamation, 19a Ekotro-platinatiDg, 
Eleotro-platmudng, 199. Eleotro-palladiatinft 200. Eleotro-platixig, 
201. Plating by other means than Electro-Metallurgy, 202. On coat- 
ing metals with nickel, 208. On coppering metallic substances^ 204. 
On coppering non-metaUic substances, 205. On ooj^ring medal- 
Hoofl, 806 ; fruit, Tegetables, <fec., 207 ; baskets^ 208 ; eartiienware^ 209. 
On coating metala with iron, zinc, Ac, 210. Conelnnon, 211. 

(192.) Ths infilming of one metal by another, is a subject 
of much interest, and the process has received different 
names according to the metal employed for that purpose. 
Thus, when gold is used, it is termed gilding ; when copper, 
coppering ; silver, silvering, or silver-plating, &c. In every 
Qfxe of these cases we have to be careful that the two metals 
adhere, and for this purpose we take means to prevent any 
film of air, ozyde, or any non-conductli^g Eubstance, from 
remaining on the first plate, as that would cause a separation 
between the metals. We apply heat, we scour the plate, or 
where it is possible, we slightly act upon the surface of the 
metal to receive the new deposit, taking care thoroughly to 
wash the metal after this operation. 

(193.) *Electro-gilding is, in most cases, remarkably easy, 

* Mr. Brayley, Hforarian to the London Institation, has been so kind 
aa to oali my attention to a process for eleotro-dilding practised by Brue- 
natelli, an l!talian chemisty and noticed in the Philos. Mag. (First Series), 
1806, voL XXL, p. 18Y. It is singular that one of the supposed novelties 
of onr own peculiar time should be discovered to be upwards of forty 
years old, a circnmaUuiioe which we must more fiilly notice when treating 
of the history of eleotarp-metallnigy. 
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for if oare be taken to follow the lawB^lrUBi lutve ben 
already detailed, it will be attended with very lit^e trouble. 
The metal to receive the gold, may 4e either platinom, 
palladium, silver, copper, carbon, gdA^itseU^ or indeed 
almost any other metal, when the auro^yanide of gold if' 
employed. The surfiEU^e should be chemically cleao, and 
freed from adherent air, either by plunging it into ipi.tnl) 
acid or a solution of potash, or by heating it and then 
quenching it in acid. The smoother the surface, the more 
fiiYOurably the depont will take place upon it, for a yery 
rough surface is not quite so well adapted for these open- 
tions, the hydrogen having a greater tendency to be evolved 
from it. When the metal to be gilt does not decompose 
the solution of gold, the solution may be strongw» When, 
on the contrary, the metal acts upon the solution, itlpiDst 
be weaker, llie electrical current must be suited to these 
varying circumstances, and in general but a feeble current 
is required. 

Pursuant to the plan I have already laid down, the best 
process in each respective department of electro-metallurgy 
will alone be detailed ; and those who desire to use other 
solutions or other processes, are referred to the second book 
of this work, in the four chapters of which he will find such 
information as will enable him to make the alterations he 
desires with profit and success. 

(194.) For all cases of electro-gilding the auro-cyanide of 
potassium makes by far the best solution. It is scarcely 
decomposed by any metal. It may be prepared by digesting 
oxyde of gold in a strong solution of cyanide of potassium, 
but its mode of preparation has been amply detailed when 
treating of the reduction of gold. For our present purpose, 
a strong solution of the salt is to be preferred, and, from 
the corrosive nature of the cyanide of potassium, it should 
always be placed in a glass vessel. For gilding, it would be 
folly, nay, almost madnesa, to use any other proceM than the 
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Imttery, of whiA the single-battery process will answer 
eyerj'pmfKMffi where time is not an object, and is indeed as 
a general rule to . be much preferred ; but if great speed is 
required, the oomipound battery made of two, three, or four 
»• batteries must be employed, or more cyanide of potassium 
must be added to the solution of gold. The size of the 
'tettery need never exceed the size of the object to be gilded, 
though if it be lai^er, it will not be of any material con- 
sequence, as a strong obstacle to the passage of the current 
is situated at the positive gold pole. The positive pole, as a 
general rule, should consist of a piece of pure gold flattened, 
and the part exposed to the solution should not exceed the 
size of the object to receive the deposit. 

Every portion of the object on which we are desirous to 
hay^ no layer of gold, must be coated with tallow, wax, or 
any other non-conducting substance, the presence of which 
will prevent any deposit from taking place on those parts. 
In this way, an object may be coated to any desired limit. 
or upon any circumscribed parts of its surface, as, for 
example, drawing or writing thereon. The rapidity of the 
process may be regulated to the greatest nicety by placing 
more or less of the positive plate of gold in the solution, by 
which means, as in other cases, the quantity of electricity 
passing may be regulated with the utmost precision. 

The time occupied for the process must vary according to 
the amount of electricity passing, and the quantity of gold 
required to be deposited ; but the thickness of the deposit 
can at any time be learnt, either by ascertaining the ad- 
ditional weight it has received, or by the reduction which 
die positive gold pole has suffered. 

To conduct this elegant process with the greatest economy 
of time, the quantity of electricity should be so regulated to 
the^ strength of the metallic solution, that the hydrogen is 
-kept below its point of evolution from the negative plate ; 
fer we mutt always bear in mind, that the evolution of 
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hydrogen is attended witi evil, i 
bo in ona of the finely-divided 
powder. 

During the process, particularly il' the o1;jMteT«-« rough 
surface, it ia a good plan to remo^'e it "frnt^the solution 
before the completion of the praeess, and rub it with a hard 
brush and a small quantity of whiting or rott«n-Btone, andL 
well wash it ; by these means, any finely-divided metal wiU 
be removed, and the gold will be precipitated in a very even 
manner. This clevoing is not required when the depositioQ 
takes place very slowly from the auro-cyanide of potassium. 
The colour of the gold, if the preiapitated layer be very thin, 
will be a greenish yellow, but when thicker it will be the 
natural colour of the pure metal. 

The state of the surface of the feduced gold varies with 
the rapidity of the process, in relation to the strength of the 
metallic solution. If reduced very slowly it will assume tbe 
beautiful frosted appearance of dead gold. If deposited mon"^ 
rapidly the surface will have a brighter appearance. If still ■' 
more rapidly the surface will again begin to be brown, and 
quicker than this the operator must not conduct his process; 
for then the spongy deposit begins, whidi the eleetro.gQder 
should shun as the very bane of his art. 

All objects of silver may be readily gilt in this way, and 
objects of copper with as great facility as those of silver. 
Some suppose, and, perhaps, with good truth, that copper 
articles require less gold than silver ones ; the silver when 
heated having the property of taking into itself a certfun 
portion of gold. However, copper is more difficult to bring 
into a thoroughly clean state than silver, especially in deep . 
crevices. For those cases it is better to plunge the oopptf 
article into some acid solution of a metal which it can spon. 
taneously reduce ; for instance, into dilute sulphuric acid, 
containing a trace of either nitrate of sOver, ddoridk of 
platinum, palladium, or geld, the object of whidi immer^lp 
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19 noC in Ko'jr wiiyfo leave a deposit of the neir metal upon 
it, bat thoroughly to cleanse the surfiioe. After this immer- 
sion the ob|eo; mAy ]>e w.ished, and as much of tiie rednoed 
laetaX as po^dble rubbed off by mcaos of a hard brash, when 
it will be found to possess a surface admirably adapted for 
^ reception of the gold. 

If we have a number of small articleB to gild, we may siu- 
p«md Uiem in the solution of gold opposite to the poaitiTe 
pole ; and especial care must be taken that each part of the 
object is exposed for tbe same length' of time opposite to, 
and at the same distance from, the positive pole; for any 
vaHation in this respect would cause a different thickness of 
gold to be deposited. Hie workmen may be well assured, 
that if any article has an unequal coating of gold, it is owing 
rillipr to some of the above causes, or that a diSeroit 
.;4*tive amount of the positive plate of gold radiated to the 
^tif^ns parts of the object. 

*'* An imperfect layer of gold betokens imperfection in the 
ditaDnng of the object before immersion. Electro-gilding la 
Ipfdtcable irom the finest platinum wire, to any object how- 
ever large ; and no doubt the dome of St. Paul's could be 
gilt as readily as a silver thtmble, if any person could place 
it in a proper apparatus. 

Whatever be the object to be gilt, it is highly important 
that every part should be entirely immersed in the liquid, or 
else that part at the junction of the air and water might b« 
liable to be rapidly dissolved. 

Hie extent to which gold is applied to silver and copper 
artides is very great, and no variation is reqiured in the 
froeees, except in those cases where the object itself may 
form a decomposition-trough — as silver vases, the bowls of 
larae ladles or spoons, where it is only necessary to fill them 
wW( the solution of the auro-oyanide, which, in this case, 
f^uld oontain no free cyanide of potassium ; connecting 
them hj means t^ a wire wim the one of a battery, and 
• 12 
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inserting a plate of gold in connection widl.-the -fl|iver of the 
battery in the interior of the solution, talQDg doe not to 
allow the gold and vessel to form a nictoHic contact; but 
even in tliese cases it is fur better to immerse them entirely 
in the liquid for reasons before stated. All these cases of 
gilding appear to be rather for appearance and beauty than 
utility ; but sometimes metals are coated for the protection 
which the coat of gold affords: thus the hair-springs of 
chronometers have lately been gilt by this process, and 
patents have been taken out for its application — a circum- 
stance to be more fully considered when treating of the his- 
tory of electro-metallurgy. The gilding of iron and steel 
only differs from gilding silver and copper in the necessity 
to be careful to overcome the difficulty which occurs in most 
thoroughly cleansing the iron. It should be plunged into 
dilute sulphuric acid, and allowed to remain for a short time 
in that fluid before being immersed in the auro-cyanide ; 
and if we wish most thoroughly to protect the metal from 
the action of extraneous causes, a tolerably thick layer of 
gold should be used. I am Informed that the application of 
heat to the auro-cyanide favours the adhesion of the metals. 

Some years ago the attention of engravers and etchers 
was directed to the application of gilt copper-plates for 
their art, instead of plates prepared with the biting ground, 
as now employed ; but a difficulty arose in coating the surface 
so thoroughly as to resist nitric acid in every place, except 
where, by the aid of his etching instrument, ho out through 
the gilt. It is not improbable but that electro-pilding might 
be now employed for this object, and, indeed, I recollect 
seeing the fact mentioned in one of the Journals, but I am 
unaware whether it is at present practically carried into 
effect. 

Clichees and objects of lead, tin, and i»ewtor, are rather 
difficult to gild in the same way, because their surfaces, 
although scraped very dean, sccni to become coated with 
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on insoluble cjr^de which prevents a good cohesion. It 
might, perfiaps, be a good plan to coat the surface with the 
slightest layer of copper hy immersing it in verdigris dis- 
solved in viniger. ' 

The electro-gilder will occasionally find that his salt will 
get into a very inactive state, apparently without any cause. 
Hie subject is deserving further inquiry, but I would venture 
to assert, from facts that have come to my knowledge, that 
it is owing to the absorption of oxygen, either from the 
atmosphere or at the positive pole of the trough. This 
circumstance, therefore, should at any rate be avoided, by 
leaving the solution when not in use as short a time as 
possible in contact with the air, and by increasing the size of 
the ppfttive gold pole when we desire a large quantity of 
eleotrioity to pass, rather than increase the series of batteries. 
The same observations apply, to all the metallo-cyanidcs, for 
even the yellow ferrocyanate of potash will become partially 
"^ ebanged into the ferrosesquicyanuret by long exposure of its 
salutioii to the air. 
.After any object is gilt, it is usual to colour it, by which 
V* WlA Ib ^ded to its richness. If we wish simply to give 
tiMffold a darker colour, t)ie following process is said to be 
iMl adapted : two ounces of alum, two of saltpetre, and half 
an ounce of sal enixum are well powdered together, and 
placed in a pipkin with about four or six ounces of water, 
and warmed over a fire ; into this, one ounce of what is 
termed gilders^-wax is placed, which is to be dissolved and 
gently simmered. The mixture must be allowed nearly to 
cool, when the object is to be plunged into it two or three 
times, and then withdrawn ; the oftener the process is 
repeated the deeper the colour of the gold. It is then to be 
wen rinsed in cold water and brushed with a nail brush. A 
green colour is said to be given by sofl soap and alum. By 
the electric current alone, the colour of the gold may be 
varied considerably by variations in the quantity of electricity 
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in relation to the strength of the metallits solutitMi. Id fact 
I have observed gold of every colour reduced from the anro- 
eyanide, and even other solutions. 

In many c&see the object was soon- removed from tlw 
precipitating trough, has only to be well washed in soap 
and water, when it is quite tit for use ; and in this state 
presents the appearance called dead gold. Sometimes the 
operator is desirous of having his object bright, either en- 
tirely or partially, so that the bright and dead parta may 
form a contrast with each other. In tins case the object is 
dipped into « solution of soft soap, to which a 
little prussic acid is added, thoroughly to cleanse ■^ 
it, when an instrument called a burnisher (&), 
which is nothing but a bright piece of steel, the 
shape of which is suitable to the object to be bur- 
nished, is rubbed over it two or three times, and 
finally the process is completed by a bloodstote 
(») fixed upon a handle. The operation of bur 
nishing is generally performed by women ; and it 
is indeed remarkable that they should have learnt 
the use of prussic acid for cleaDsing gold, which 
has been employed for many years, especially 
when we consider that the fact was not known to chemlsta M 
the time. It ia worthy of remark, that the solution of soft 
soap and prussic acid is admirably adapted for cleansing 
trinkets and all articles of gold when they have become 
dirty. 

(197.) The process of gilding by galvanic precipitation 
from a solution of gold, is very different in its effects from 
the method formerly patented by Elkington, termed water- 
gilding ; by the latter process the metal which is to be gilt 
Is dissolved in an equivalent proportion to the gold deposited, 
and therefore as soon as a mere surface of gold is obtained, 
it has been supposed that no further deposition can take 
place; but when the gilding is effected by the galvanic 
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battery, uiy amount of gold ma; be applied upon the object ; 
a ccusideration of no small importance, as upon the tiucluieBB 
of die coat must depend the durability of the gilding.' 

It is not the solution of nitro-muriate of gold which is 
used for vater-gildlng, but a solution of the oxide of HiMt 
metal in potaah. The solution may be prepared by adding 
oaustio potash, or its carbonate, to the ordinary solution of 
gold, in such proportion that the precipitate iirst formed is 
re-«lis6oIved, when it is fit for use. To gild any article, it is 
plunged, after being first thoroughly cleansed, into the hot 
aolution, and allowed to remain in the solution till a thin 
coating ia obtained, at the expense of a small quantity of 
ailv«r.<bii 

(19^) There ore, betides these processes, other modea of 

I^Jding nsed in the arts ; as gilding by amalgamation. In 

tUa caae, a mixture of finely-divided gold and meroury ia 

rubbed over the object, and the mercury ia afterwards diiTan 

1' off by heat. This process is very detrimental to the health 

L flf the workman, as the fumes of mercury are extremely 

Lp^»Oflo\is. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the process of 

giM&g by the galvanic current, will, after a period, entirely 

'fiSbeTsede ihis most injurious operation. 

In gUding Teiy large vefisela, the workmen are obliged to 
be extremely cautious not to submit themselves long to the 
action of the fumes ; extraordinu-y contrivances have been 
used to prevent the inhalations of the metal. The old an- 
thora draw most dismal pictures of the horrors of mercurial 
inbalatiooa, and not without cause, fur it is not at all unoom- 
HKW for the medical men to witness salivation, universal 
trembling of all the limbs, nervouaneas, nay, even deatii 

* Jir. Cooper, bowcTer, io an admirable lecture deliTered at ibe Rojil 
Inatitotion, ataled that thia opinion b imfbunded, and tlmt any layer of 
gold naiglit be depoaited by thii process. His aesertioii ehovs that Itiia 
nwdB of mIdiDg mnBt be more <h leaa impfrW, ollierwiae the eapper ar 
aihnr w<nU b« (nvanted, by Uw ooatii^ of gOd, from fiirther actun. 
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itself from this powerful agent. It is a sad matter of noto- 
riety, that as sooi| as the workman becomes the prey of the 
disease caused by following his business, the master dismisses 
him as an unprofitable servant, and casts him off as worth- 
less dross. 

A comparison between the durability of gilding by the 
galvanic process, with that by the other methods, can only 
be made after the lapse of a considerable period; I'find, 
however, that some spoons and other articles which I gilt by 
the battery, wear extremely well. The thickness of the 
deposit can be regulated with the utmost accuracy, from the 
thinnest possible layer to a coating of an inch in thickness. 

Electro-gilding appears not to be generally applicable for 
non-conducting substances, for I have not at present suc- 
ceeded in applying the gold to any extensive sur&ce, although 
I have seen it grow, for a short distance, over blackleaded 
sealing-wax. Perhaps by using the strongest solution of 
gold, it may be possible to gild surfaces in that way. 

Electro-gilding is generally an advantageous process ; for 
the value of the materials used is trifling. It can be, however, . 
repeated at pleasure ; and probably an article could be nearly 
twice as thickly gilt by electro-metallurgy, at the same cost, 
as once by amalgamation, on account of the waste of gold and 
mercury, which always ensues in the latter operation. 

(199.) Platinating metals by the galvanic current, is a new 
feature in science. The process is similar in all respects to 
gilding, but is more difficult. The best solution to be em- 
ployed IS the nitro-muriate of platinum, to which sufficient 
soda is added to render it neutral. The object to be coated 
should be smooth, and thoroughly cleansed by potash before 
the process is commenced. Having proceeded thus far, and 
the solution of platinum being ready, a fine platinum wire, 
in connection with the silver of a compound battery, mxist 
be placed so as to dip into the solution, but must not be im- 
mersed beyond a very short distance. The object to be pla- 
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tinated is now ready for connection with the zinc of the 
battery ; after this is efiected, it is to be dipped in the soln- 
tion. {Fig* 28.) Immediately, oxygen gii will be given off 
from the platinum wire, in connection with the silver. From 
the copper or other metal to be platinated, no gas will be 
evolved,^ provided too much electricity be not generated. In 
a few minutes the object will be coated with platinum. 

This process must not be confounded with that by whidi 
negative metals are prepared for my battery ; for, in this case, 
tiie platinum is piecipitated of the colour and appearance of 
plstimnn, but in the latter case it is thrown down as a black 
powder. Hie first process I propose to name platinating in 
eontra-difltinction to platinizing. To platinize metals, we 
VM a strong current to throw down the metal in the black 
powder; to phtinate, we may employ solutions of any 
strength, but we must use more moderate currents, so that 
the electricity is insufficient for the production of hydrogen. 

An attempt has lately been made to form my battery of 
platinised lead* as a substitute for platinized silver, but 
With only partial success. Before publishing an account of 
the battery, I tried lead, and even all its alloys, as solder, 
pf^er, type-metal, fusible metal, &;c., together with most 
ot^ metals and alloys usually met with in commerce, but 
was very ill satisfied with the result ; for many parts of the 
surface soon become imperfect from the deposition of sulphate 
of lead, independently of the imperfectly-conducting nature 
of llie lead itself. I tried to obtain lead plated with silver, 
but did not succeed, being informed that the two metals 
would not roll together. Now, however, that we can silver 

* PeHiapa platinized lead scarce possesses more than half the effective 
BOtfiuse tiutt pUtioiied liiver does ; but it is a tajct very difficult to aacer- 
taiHf beiDff tne ^lA) of my equation, which is by no means equal to the 
work peilnrmed when the battery is connected with a voltameter, I ecayse 
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lead by voltaio electricitj, it perhaps might be emplojed \ or 
we may palladiate the metal by simply immeraing it in a 
dilute solution of the nitrate of palladium, and theaplatini» 
it Upon the whole, perhaps, platiniied lead ia better ^ 
oarded, unless silvered or palladiated, especially aa yrh fisn 
always make a cheap battery of platinized iron if wt want a 
battery of large surfsuie to last a short period, and pl^ttniy^ 
plumbago, charcoal, or even cinders are prefimble to pla- 
tinized lead. To sum up in a few words my ezperienoe in 
the construction of the battery : — ^it is {^erable that tbB 
finely-divided metal should be either platinum, pallaHium^ or 
iridium, the first being best; and the metal tp receive the 
deposit platinum, palladium, gold, silver, carbon, or ivon, 
whidi are preferable ; then fi:>Uow tin, lead, and tlheir aev^nl 
alloys, together with those of antimony and bismuth ; whilst 
zinc, cadmium, copper, are the worst of all the metals. 

A cheap metal or alloy for the reeeption of the finely 
divided metals, that would not undergo the slighteet change 
in dilute sulphuric acid, would be hailed by electro-metallur- 
gists as a great boon ; perhaps some compounds of silver, 
zinc, and nicker might be discovered applicable for this 
purpose. 

Specimens of electro-platinating which I have pr^Mured 
by this method, will not resist the acti(m of nitric acid, be- 
cause there are generally some little fissures uncovered, some 
little crack which, admitting the nitric acid, tears off the pla- 
tinum in thin scales. It is not applicable to rough surfiMes, 
as it is preferable that the surface for its reception should 
be smooth. The colour of the metal thus reduced is so 
similar to polished steel, that it would be difficult to distin- 
guish the one from the other. It is needless to say that it 
has a beautiful appearance. It would be of great valve as a 
coating for telescopes, microscopes, quadrants, and a hun- 
dred other articles which must be exposed to the action of 
the weather. 
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(200.) To palladiate articles, we adopt methods similar in 
all respeota to those used in platinating them. We employ 
the ammonio-munate of palladium dissolved in liquid am- 
;)M>Jiia| and employ the compound battery process with a 
amall poaiUye platinum pole. The palladio-cyanide of po- 
taiifnm with a palladium pole may also be employed. This 
metal is whiter than platinum, but not so bright as silver. 
It may be used in the same cases, and with the same ad- 
•vwntages, as platinum ; and we have, besides, twice the bulk 
of metal in the same weight 

Palladium adheres with such firmness to copper, when 
xeduoed by voltaic electricity, that it is almost impossible to 
jemove it when once deposited. It might be worth while 
for ei|>erimenters to ascertain how far it might be employed 
finr the protection of iron or steel. 

(201.) There is no process at the present time more 

readily conducted tkan electro-silver plating. The best 

aolution which can be used is the argento-cyanide of potas- 

num. It is generally made by boiling the oxyde of silver 

in a strong solution of cyanuret of potassium. The process 

which is most favourable is the single battery. The solu- 

,tion should be placed in a glass vessel, and used with a 

silver positive pole, about the same size as the object to be 

sUvered. The same precautious should be taken, and the 

same measures observed with regard to plating as gilding. 

The object should be clean, in order that a most perfect 

adhesion may be ejected between the object to be silvered 

and the reduced metal. The silver will be thrown down in 

somewhat different states, according to circumstances. If 

thrown down very slowly, it will assume a beautiful dead 

appearance ; if still more rapidly, it will be brighter. It is, 

perhaps, as well to use the solution as strong as possible, 

and take care to stir the liquid occasionally, in order that a 

proper diffusion of the metallic salt may take place. As a 

precipitating trough, either the vertical or horizontal may be 

12* 
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employed according to circumstances; the latter is to be 
preferred for large surfaces, as waiters, and similar objects ; 
in which case a corresponding large plate of silver should be 
used as the positive pole, and placed over the object to be 
silvered. Sometimes a large circular silver positive pole 
may be made to surround the object. Hie silver positive 
pole is to be connected with the silver plate of a battery, 
exposing nearly as much surface as the object to be plated, 
whilst the object to be plated is to be connected with Ae 
zinc. A little free cyanuret of potassium, added to tiie 
argento-cyanide of potassium, hastens the process by in- 
creasing the solubility of the po^ve pole. The quantity of 
metal reduced can be readily ascertained, either by finding 
the additional weight of the object receiving the deposited 
silver, or by ascertaining the deficiency of the positive pole. 

At the present time all electro-silver platers take advan- 
tage of the peculiar qualities of bisulphurct of carbon, for 
causing the metal to be deposited quite bright, as described 
when treating of the reduction of silver; and so perfect is 
the method now adopted, that they are enabled to perfect 
articles for sale, without polishing, scratch-brushing, or other 
operation. 

Electro-plating is now most extensively carried out, not 
only for every legitimate kind of business to which plating 
can be possibly applied, but also, I regret to state, for the 
bad purposes of false coining. The forgers purchase the 
Britannia metal spoons and melt them to form afac simile of 
the coin. But the greasy feeling of lead would lead to instant 
detection, and hence they cover the surface with a very thin 
film of silver. The cheat may be detected by the coin being 
about one third lighter ; also, on being rubbed between the 
fingers, they give off the peculiar smell of the cyanide of 
potassium, and if touched with a drop of strong nitric acid, 
the silver comes off, and a black mark is produced. A vast 
number of these coins are in circulation, made so well that 
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ringing as perfectly as the ill-struck coins of the Mint, they 
may readily deceive the casual observer. The coiners are 
continually convicted and transported, but new ones arise 
to cairy on the illegal process. If these men would but 
make medals by the same process, to sell at a cheap rate, 
they would earn good wages, an^ be valuable members of 
society. 

Filled articles may be either partially or entirely bur- 
nished in the same way as gilt objects, according to the 
fancy of the operator ; and the contrast of dead silver with 
the bright polished metal much increases the beauty of the 
object. /^ 

Copper and its alloy ai*e most readily silvered by this 
process, but lead does not take the metal so freely ; it does 
indeed become coated, but the two metals have not generally 
a firm adhesion, because the lead, although made perfectly 
dean, becomes in part coated with an insoluble cyanide 
immediately it is immersed in the solution. Perhaps the 
best mode of remedying that would be to reduce a thin film 
of copper upon the object by immersing it in verdigris dis- 
solved in vin^ar. or by touching it with a solution of tBe 
nitrate of palladium, by which a slight film of metal would 
be reduced. 

Non-conducting substances can be silvered by first black- 
leadhig them, then attaching a wire in such a way as to 
come in contact with the plumbago. In this case we should 
be careful to use rather a larger plate of silver than the 
object, as that favours the growth of the metal, but as a 
general rule it would be preferable to 'coat the object first 
with copper and then silver it. 

(202.) The mode in which articles are plated indepen- 
dently of electro-metallurgy, is very different from the one 
now used. It is customary to take an alloy of silver and 
copper, abov.l the standard used for coining, and to solder it 
on a bar of copper. This bar is then rolled out thin, by 
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whidi means, as the two metals estend equally, the ailTer 
fonns an cxoeedinglj thin covering. This plated metal ia 
then, by hammering, formed into the required shape, and 
•oldered to other parts. The handles and edges are made 
of Ihin silyer rolled to about a square foot to the oisace, 
which is first embossed with a die^ and then the hoUow parts 
are filled up with solder. These steel dies at some manu- 
fiMStories have cost alone manj thousand pounds. Now, 
although the silver on plated articles is so exceedingly Uhd, 
ft IS astonishing, if the goods are well made, as Sheffield 
goods usually are, how long the thin coat lasts. This excel- 
lent result is owing to the compression and hardening that 
the metal undergoes during the process c^ rolling. Ia tlua 
reiqpeot it is superior to electro-plating, but the process can 
never be repeated, whilst electro-plating may be performed 
any number of times. 

Electro-plating id of considerable advantage to the ope- 
rator, for articles may be made entirely of copper, and evea 
finished with laborious minuteness^ and then silvered. The 
probability is, however, that ^ectro-plated articles will not 
wear quite so well, in proportion to the thickness of the 
metal, as ordinary plating, for all metals reduced by elec- 
tricity are found not to resist attrition so well as rolled 
metals. Electro-silver plating is a cheap process, indepen- 
dently of the intrinsic value of the silver used. Electro- 
silver plating is now most extensively employed to cover 
spoons and various other objects, even such as formerly I 
should hardly have considered adapted to be the subjects 
of the process ; and it now forms an important branch of 
manufacture. 

(203.) Metals may be covered with nickel, by proceeding 
as in the former cases. The solution to be used is the 
ohloride of nickel, with a nickel positive pole. The single- 
battery process is to be preferred, but pure nickel, though 
very brilliant, is apt to be rather brittle. 
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(204.) Various substances, both metallic and non.metallio, 
ixiay be ooated with copper by the agency of the galvanic 
current. The various solutions to be employed, and the 
apparatus to be used, have been already fully described, 
when treating respectively of electro-metallurgio apparatus, 
and the reduction of copper. As a general rule, the single 
battery apparatus is to be preferred, and an acidulated 
solution of sulphate of copper, as the salt from whence the 
Deduction of copper should be effected. The solution given 
before is well adapted for a smooth deposition of metal, 
but it must contain more metallic salt when we desire the 
crystalline deposits. The advantage of its application relates 
principally to non metallic substances, which may, in this 
way, receive a metallic surface of pure copper. Not the 
slightest difficulty would attend the coppering of almost 
any metal ; and it is a process which is frequently used in 
the arts. 

(205.) Coppering non-conducting substances may be 
divided into two departments ; the first of which contains 
those which require the deposit to assume, as nearly as 
possible^ the form of the original substance ; the second 
comprises those cases where the deposit is desired to be in 
a crystalline state. 

A somewhat different arrangement is required in each 
imtance ; for in the first, the battery and solution must be 
so arranged that the hydrogen is near the point of evolution ; 
but in the second, the solution may be much stronger, and 
the quantity of electricity may be increased by increasing 
the size of the battery, and the sur&ce of the positive copper 
pole in the decomposition apparatus. 

(200.) In the first division we have delicate substances, 
such as medallions, &c. The substances of which the cast 
is made should be rendered most thoroughly non-absorbent 
by the processes already described. For this purpose the 
medal must be boiled for such a time in wax, stearine, sper- 
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maceti, or tallow, till it becomes translucent, or semi-trans- 
parent. It is then to be brushed over with black-lead, and 
at the edge a very fine copper wire is to be once twisted, in 
order that perfect contact may exist between the batt^ 
and black-lead. It is now ready to be placed in the aolation 
ot acidulated sulphate of copper, the end of the wire having 
been first connected with the zinc of the battery. After this 
has been done, the last thing is to place a piece of waste 
copper in the solution, rather larger than the cast, and to 
connect it, by means of a wire, with the silver of the battery. 
Action will immediately take place, the copper will be dis- 
solved, and the metal precipitated on the black-lead of the 
object, spreading over the surface till the whole is covered. 
It is as well, perhaps, to use a large positive pole of copper 
and a small battery, so that the decomposition may take 
place very slowly, which causes the surface to assume a 
delicate matted appearance. In some cases we may use two 
batteries arranged as a series for this purpose, as that will 
ensure more rapidly the uniform spreading of the copper 
over the medal. The medal must not be left in long after 
it has been coated, as that will detract much from its sharp- 
ness and beauty ; after it has been taken out, it may be 
rubbed over with coarse paper to remove any little asperity 
that the copper may have thrown up. To the numismatist 
this process will appear barbaric, as he would consider that 
it would detract from the beauty of the medal ; but though 
decidedly detrimental, it is not so injurious as might at first 
sight appear ; because as the copper is of nearly uniform 
thickness all over, the effect is to increase in size the whole 
design. By the sculptor and architect, perhaps, it might be 
used with advantage to coat statues or other ornaments. In 
all these cases it is advisable to coat not only the front but 
the back of the object with the metal. 

Small statuettes of plaster or wax are now frequently 
covered with copper, and are nearly as beautiful as bronze. 
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In these oases the whole success of the process depends upon 
so thoroughly boiling the plaster of Paris cast, that it shall 
totally lose its power of absorbing water, or otherwise some 
of the metallic solution will enter into its pores, and in 
pcoeeas of time will surely crystallise and thrust off the coat- 
ing ^ oopper. Many of the most lovely electro-coppered 
laedalMons which I formerly made are now totally destroyed 
from this oause. 

At the present time gutta percha has come to our aid, 
and already electro-coppered gutta percha inkstands and other 
articles are sold. This alone opens a wide field of extend- 
ing art into the ordinary manufactures ; and the time must 
come when the manufacturer will only succeed when he 
adds the taste of the artist to the knowledge of the chemist. 
Chemists occasionally protect their retorts and glass vessels 
by covering them with copper. For this purpose the glass 
18 varnished and covered with gold leaf or plumbago. This 
vessel is then attached, by a wire, to the zinc of my battery, 
and a large positive pole surrounds the object to be coated. 
This positive pole is converted to the platinized silver, when, 
after a certain time, a sufficient deposit ensues. 

(207.) A pretty application of the art of coppering is 
suitable to horticulturists, as by its means, fruit, vegetables, 
leaves, seeds, and various other specimens may be coated 
with copper, either for ornament, or for the purpose of 
illustrating the size, form, and other peculiarities of the object. 
Apples and pears may be very readily coppered ; they are 
to be brushed over with black lead, and then a small pin is 
to be thrust in at the stalk ; to this a wire should be attached 
which is connected with the zinc of the battery. It may 
then be placed in the solution, and the whole arrangement 
completed by the insertion of a piece of copper, which is to 
be connected with the silver of the battery. In a similar 
manner, cucumbers, gourds, potatoes, oiirrots, and a hundred 
other vegetable seeds and roots can be covered. The wood- 
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cut exUbiU 8 biinch of Portugal grapei 
■nbmitted to the sctioa of the fluid to be ^' 
electro-coppered. The form, after the pro- 
cess, is characteristic, and marks so strongly 
the individual character of each variety, 
that the horticulturist is at no lost to < 
tinguish the spedmens at once. The con- 
dition in which the copper is thrown down, 
can of course be varied according to the 
laws set forth in the last chapter. For or- 
namental purposes, the crystalline copper is the moat beanti- 
ful ; but for a. spedmen intended to illustrate the form of the 
object, the smooth copper ie best adapted. AAer the objects 
are completely covered, the pin is to be withdrawn, whkli 
will leave a little hole, and that enables the evapomting jiuoea 
of the vegetable to pass freely out, and thus promotM the 
complete drying of the encased object. A cucumber which I 
coated during the paat summer, appears now to oonbun 
Bcarcely anythiDg inside the copper, and the peara, apples, 
&a., consist of little else but the metallic coat The botaiuat 
will readily perceive in what way this process may be em- 
ployed for hiB advantage. 

The beauty of electro-coppered leaves, branches, and 
similar objects, is surprising. I have a case of these sped- 
mens placed on a black ground, which no one would take to 
be productions of art. In the same room with them are a 
couple of those cases, in which Ward has taught us to grow 
in this amoky metropolis some of the most tuteresting 
botanical specimens. In these casea are coutained varieties 
of fairy-formed adiantums, verdant lycopodiums, brilliant 
orchidese, rigid cacti, and creeping lygodiums, all growing in 
their nalural luxurionce. The electro- coppered leaves, how- 
ever, are beautiful when placed by the side of the productions 
of this miniature paradise ; and when I state that the nume- 
rous hairs covering the leaves of a melostomo, and even the 
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delicate hairs of the salvia are all perfe^ly ooveij^y the 
botanist must at once admit that these specimens have rather 
the minuteness of nature than the imperfections of art. 

(208.) A beautiful effect of metallic surfaces may be ob- 
tained by the deposition of crystallised metal on baskets. The 
wieker-vork must be black-leaded, and connected by means 
of a wire to the zinc of a galvanic battery ; when on being 
J^fmmersed in the metallic solution, and the circuit completed, 
it will be covered with the most beautiful crystals of copper, 
sparkling in the light from the facets of thousands of little 
crystals. It is as well to pass a very fine copper wire round 
several parts of the basket, so that it may touch the black- 
lead in several places, for this will insure the coating being 
more rapidly complete. Any other mode of giving a con- 
ducting sur&ce will answer equally as well as black-lead. 
Hie copper pole for these objects should be very large, and a 
aeries of two or three batteries employed. The solution of 
sulphate of copper should be perfectly concentrated, for all 
these circumstances will tend to render the copper crystalline. 
Baskets thus prepared, and filled with metallic fruit, leaves, 
insects, &c., might be used as ornaments for the drawing- 
room, and would greatly exceed in interest the usual append- 
ages ; for if these objects were made by the individual who 
possessed them, it would show his interest in the noble science 
of galvanism ; and if they were purchased, it would be the 
means of encouraging the application of this powerful agent 
to the arts and manufactures. It is now, indeed, but a small 
germ, but will doubtless become a vast tree, which by bearing 
fruit will cause a mighty revolution in many manufactures. 
Let the attention of the wealthy be directed to the subject ; 
let them patronise ornaments made by these means, and then 
speedily will the artizan become more perfect in his work, 
aad the galvanic fluid will be as commonly used as steam or 
gas. I particularly dwell upon these circumstances in this 
place, because most coppered objects are exceedingly beau- 
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tifut, and iB)|Ry of tli'in < >" [.] iiit ] <s;^<Lly have been made 
by any other prw«ss !iLri.t.,C'jiu kiiu-.m. 

In fact theiy is nothing, organic or inorganic, which will 
remain in a solution of^altof copper ^few hours, that may 
not be coated with the moMls. 

He foregoing electro-oC^pered objects are trifling com- 
pared to tlie purposes to which electro coppering baa been 
tried; for actually, experiments have been mtje to cover the 
bottoms of ships with that metal. There are two or three 
experimenters who lay claim to the firat idea of the inden- 
tion; one of thein is Mr. Hay?, a distingubhed pr&ctieal 
chemist of Portsmouth, and experiments have been tried at 
the docli-yard at Portsmouth upon the Bubject ; Mr. Hays 
first coats the bottom of the vessel with pitch, thoroughly 
black-leads it, and then attaches wires as a medium of com- 
munication with the plumbago, and the zinc of a very large 
battery. The vessel is laden with ballast till it sinks as low 
in the solution of acidulated sulphate of copper as it is desir- 
able that the copper should extend. The solution of tiie 
metallic salt is placed in a suitable rescn-oir, and a large 
positive pole, composed of sheets of copper, is attached to tfe 
silver of the battery, which completes the arrangements. In 
this mode of proceeding the negative pole being above the 
positive, a proper dilTusion of the newly -formed metallic salt 
cannot take place as readily as could be desired, and it would 
be attended with much trouble to turn the boat over, bo that 
tho positive pole might be arranged over the bottom of the 
boat; especially, if it were a fii'st-rate man of war. In all 
large commercial operations, the expense becomes the most 
important consideration, and I am afraid that in this case, 
the cost of the reduction of copper when added to the labour 
required for the process, will not at all compensate for the 
additional time that the reduced copper would last over the 
copper sheathing as usually employed. 

(209.) Earthenware, or any other simQar substAnee, can be 
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ooated ia like Qiniiu^r with Uil' metalllu CB p ptf^ but when 
tbese smooth surtliros ;iie to be coverej^* aom'e difficulty 
arises, vhich tu&y be OTercotDc Vj; the previpus application 
of a very little ramish. In tUs ^Uff, by coating a jar or 
gutta percos cell vith copper, edteer batteries are frequently 
made. 

Electro-coppered objects may be gilt, silvered, or coated 
irith other maCsls. Crystalline objects, however, are more 
beautjful in their cupreous character ; though Eiuooth ob- 
jects, as leaves snd fruit, are very beautiful when gilt. 
Slectro-coppered objects, when silvered, are not so striking 
U either of the other two, and this on account of the dull 
vhiteness of the silver. 

(210.) Metals roay be coated with nearly every other 
metal be^des those I have so fully described. Some of these 
metals are found to be much more troublesome than otJiere, 
and some will only ^ve an irregular coating; yet, by fol- 
lowing tLe principles explained in a former book, any metal 
may be thrown down iu the reguline state, with more or less 



(211.) Electro- tinning is a. process which, whether con- 
^dered in its difficulty, inefficiency, inutility, or expense, is 
equally disadvantageous. To obtain a thick layer of tin. 
directly by electricity, would be extremely difficult ; and al- 
though a thick layer may be readily obtained by depositing 
either crystalline or spongy tin, and then fusing it, I cannot 
see that any advantage is likely to accrue from such a pro- 
ceeding. Perhaps the sulphate of tin is the best solution 
that can be used for this purpose, conjoined with the single 
battery process. 

Electro-leading is a process equally unfavourable in its 
results, as electro-tinning. The tris-nitrate of lead makes 
perhaps as good a solution as can be employed for this 
purpose. 

Electro-Einciiig is not attended with any great difficulty ; 
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the metal may be readil}!;^radueed from the sulphate, made 
as neutral as possible. Tlie single battery apparatus should 
be employed with a zino positive pole ; any metal may be 
used to receive the deposit, taking care to employ it very 
dean, and the smoother it is, the more fikvourable will be 
the result. 

Metals may be readily coated with a beautiful deposit of 
iron, by using the proto-sulphate, or neutral chloride of iron. 
Hie single battery process with an iron positive pole is best 
adapted for this object. 

The facts in this book are generally new, and their ap]^ 
cation is extremely interesting ; for to those who follow gal- 
vanic science as an amusement, the exercise of the arts of 
gilding, plating, and coppering, will not only be interesting 
but useful ; in the arts doubtless they will assume a higher 
importance, and add new branches for the successful appli- 
oation of electricity. Those who are desirous of following 
these processes as a business, will find that practice alone 
will make them perfect ; and as the scientific man details the 
principles to be pursued, so the mechanic must follow these 
laws, and regulate the details as his extended experience 
may dictate. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH^ 

ON TABIOUS APPLICATIONS OP THB BEDUCTION OP 

XSTALS BT GALVANISM. 

CHAPTER L 

OH THB MULTIPUCATIOIC OF OOnfB AND IffKDALfl. 

Yttae of Eleotio-Metalliirgj for ibe nomisniatist, 212. Mode of oibtein- 
ipg tlie moiiH 218. DirecUy by the yolUic curreotk 214. B|f kadi 
fiinble metal, Ae^ 216. By non-condoctliig sabBtances, 216. M^ll^ 
ittfikaiie» of gold, 21T. Silver medals, 218. Medals of platmum, 219. 
Capper medftk. 220. PrecaiitioDs to be taken to preyent air-lrabUee, 
221. Apparatus to be employed, 222. Single-cell apparatos, 228. 
ThidDieaB of the metal, 224. Bemoval of the cast from the i&oald, 22& 
Xmc medals, iron medals, 226. Value of Electro-Metallurgy for me- 
dalislB, 227. On the modes of making perfect medals^ 228. 

(212.) To the numismatist, the reduction of the metals by 
galvanism is of the highest importance ; for, on the one hand, 
it presehts him with the means of having casts of ooins, or 
medals, which on account of their great rarity he could 
never otherwise possess, and, on the other hand, it offers to 
the ooin-manufacturer the means of forging the more scarce 
coins, so that the collector must be doubly careful in making 
his purchases. At present, I am afraid that our art, in 
unskilfal hands, has been the means of destroying so many 
medals, that no benefit which has yet accrued has been able to 
CDmpensate fbr their loss. 

(213.) There are three methods of taking the duplicate of 
1^ itAn or medal. By the first, a primary cast or an intaglio 
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is made in metal, directly by the galvaaic precijrit^tion ; bf 
the second, a metallic cast of the medal is first obtained, 
either in fusible type, or analogous metals ; and by the third, 
we make the intaglio cast in some non-conducting aubat&nce, 
as white wax, sealing-wax, &c. 

(21^) To take a primary cast at once from the medal or 
coin should not be attempted by an inexperienced hand, and 
never by any one from an unique specimen for fiesr of any 
mlaDhancc. The process, however, is simple, and very vain- 
sbli^ when wc desire an absolutely perfect intaglio impreasion 
.'Of eny coin or medal. The object to be copied is to be coated, 
on ib6 eidi- where we do not require action to take place. 
greaso, wax, varnish, or other non-conducting substance, 
wire is to be passed around the rim, and then it is 
lyto b'.', placed in the metallio solution- The adhesion 
llic abr t[i the metal is of considerable importance In this 
the metal should not be allowed to remiun a 
single iusiaQt in the solution before the galvanic drcuit is 
completed. 

The obverse and reverse can be copied by two operations, 
or even both by one, taking care to grease the rim, so that 
the whole medal may not be confined by the new deposit. 
This operation gives us two moulds, one of either side of t)w 
coin or medal, in intaglio. By this process a copper medal 
or coin is liable to have its bronze removed, and, peilaps, it 
is a good plan always to remove the bronze of the medal 
before immersion, by cleansing it with oil of turpentine ; hot 
a gold or silver one will not suffer the slightest injury. This 
mould may be used for making plaster-easts, seating-waz 
impressions, or it may itself be again used as a mould to 
receive the galvanic precipitate, and we may &ltt obtain a 
very perfect relievo copy of the original. 

^15,) Intaglios may be taken off coins or medals in lea^ 
pewter, fusible metal, tin foil, or silver-leaf, in the maimer 
pointed out in the preceding books, and these intaglio) in 
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tlien to h«W a wii-e either soldered or jilaced in connection 
with them, wlieu they will bo ready for the reception of the 
metallic precipitation. (134, 1S5.) 

(216.) The third method, liowever, is the one which should 
generally be adopted ; for by non-conducting substances we 
can obtain most excellent moulds for receiving tfie precipi- 
tation. For coins, very small medals, and cameoa, impres- 
sions in good sealing-wax are to bo preferred by the amateur, 
(136.) These must have a fine wire melted into the mx, 
and be hlack-lcaded, and then they are ready to be copied. 
(144.) At the present time on gutta perch* we moat ehift"' " 
place reliance, as for all these purposes its properilea'vi 
invaluable. 

Larger medalx may be copied in wax, stearino, Tiees*-^ 
and roain, or plaster of Paris. The plaster of Paris must li 
rendered non-absorbent by any of the processes given ip | 
former book; tallow or "spermaceti are best adapt efl,- attf 
from their being always at hand, are to be preferred ; they 
are then to be black-leaded, when they may be placed in the 
solution. By cither mode, perfectly sharp medals may be ' 
taken. To the workman who requires to make a largo 
namber of metallic impressions of coins, I would recommend 
tlie use of a square piece of plaster or gutta percha of any 
convenient size, say six inches each way, with impressions 
of medals as thick as he can put thera. This might be 
easily managed by joining separate plaster moulds together 
till the size is obtained ; this piece must be filled by the 
prooesses given before, black-leaded, mid lastly, the metal 
ia to be thrown down upon it. By this means he will obtain 
a sheet of coins, which he may either retain in that form, or 
by. catting them out may have each separately. The copper 
.thrown down upon plaster or gutta percha is quite as perfect 
aa the original cast. 

X^IT.) Having determined upon the process to be adopted, 
tlM'<^entor Itas next to deoide of what metal he will make 
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his duplicate. To make a gold medal, perhaps the best 
solution on the whole would be the auro-cjanide ; because it 
alloM's the use of a great many kinds of metals as the negatiye 
pole. The modus operandi is similar in all respects to that 
of gilding ; the only differeDce would be, that the deposit 
should be allowed to be a great deal thicker. I am doubtful 
whether non-conducting substances could be employed in 
this way. 

A very useful mode of the application of gold would be, 
first, to throw down only a moderately thick layer, and then 
to fill up the deficiency by throwing down copper upon It. 
This, to the false coiner, might form a valuable piece of 
information ; but is hero mentioned to put people on their 
guard. 

(218.) Silver electro-medallions require a more attentive 
description than gold ones, because the silver is of less 
value, and the process is easy to conduct. Silver electro- 
medallions may be made from every variety of mould — 
•metallic (even iron) and non-metallic — that can be employed 
for electro-metallurgy generally. 

For all metallic moulds but little difficulty occurs, except 
that adhesion must carefully be prevented. There is but 
little fear of adhesion of the new metal to iron, steel, or 
lead ; but to oopper, silver, and some other metals, there is 
some risk, from the corrosive nature of the solution of 
silver; perhaps an infinitesimal layer of some greasy com- 
pound might with advantage be employed over the mould : 
that is, the smallest quantity of that substance might be 
rubbed over the mould, and then rubbed over as fiur as 
possible. The beat solution of silver for theae pnxposea if. 
a strong solution of the argento-oyanide, though I^1m|4: 
made medals firom several other aolutions. Tte ^Ihf0^%' 
battery process is the best adapted, conjoined wilii.aikihMill^** r 
positive pole about twice the size of the object to be eopilift<^| 



Moulds made of non-conducting subataBoea aiia jih|.fMP<*^ 



ftdiftMl br the fbnnation of hIw sleolro^Badsllioiit. "A* 
object &u only to be Uuk-leaded ud ommeeted 1^ * win 
to ft batteiy aboat ita own size, when the mlrer will gndtully 
grow orar the otject, eorer it, and become ot way thidaitaa 
tti* opamtor maj Teqnire. 

The qnali^ of the metal thus reduced, if thrown down in 
dte beat K^^aline atate, is rety atrong and elartic ; lo mneh 
ao that bnt a thin ^«paiit will snffice. Sometime« we are 
dean« of having the medal aomewhat thicker, which may 
ba. aeoam|diahed in some eaaet (where we are deairaai of 
being economical with our silver), by giving it a layer of 
oopper at its back ; the only dtcunutance of which we have 
to be carefbl is, to cause a proper adhenon between the two 
metals by making the sur&ce of the silver chemically oleaa 



^ver medali are made as readily as copper onea, the only 
CKtn difficolty being flnt to get Ihe pore niver; for Utttf 
electrometallorgist will not liko to pay sixkhillingB an onnM 
fx this nibstanee to make medals, independently of the coet 
Of the mould and galvanic power derived fiom the batteiy ; 
tihe latter, however, in this case, would not amount to a (Mnny 
an oonco. ' 

Hie sur&ce of the diver is quite bright wlien it is rettond 
ftun bri^lt mooidt; when removed fron non^^mtattio 
MOilda it ii apt to be .disccdottted with phimbago : hL«hioli, 
«Ae the aiir&ce should be rubbed/with emoy or fine diay , 
-flOal Bowdcr and s hard l»wh, sod'&uiUy poH&ed wi&'s sd^ 
tatvi and rov^e. . - - 1 

(2l9.y Me)^a may be made wMt great diffiodtf ^^ST 
platbimn or paliadium entirety, aa ia the cases Jnitt BM^ 
timed; or a duplicate east of the me^bJs may haw iA, ^ 
of either of these metals, whflrt tlie intnkr 
laJHt of tapper. The mould for theaa metole ahooli ' 
f of either gold, plutinum, pcSadhim, or nlver. Tlw 
' I. may be of any stuangtb, alOough S^'piMKMr vlC^ 4 
'"■<*"- **'l* ' ^ - •-''♦■ 
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find the ttrongeBt the beit adapted. See the general renaib 
em pladnum, paUadimn, Ac (169 — 171.) 

(220.) CJopper is the metal of most importanee to Bomii* 
matistB, and it will answer like flilyer both hr metallic and 
non-metallic sur&ces. The salt which may be employed for 
ordinary purposes is the sulphate ; and when used lor this 
purpose the solution should be more concentrated than when 
the reduced metal is required for the electrotype. A satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of copper, mixed with one-tfaini of 
its measure of dilute sulphuric add, will answer admirably for 
general purposes. 

(221.) In making electro-medallions, we must be cautious 
that no bubbles of air adhere to the mould, or are carried 
down into the solution when the mould is immersed. This is 
very apt to occur when the mould is very deep, as sometimes 
a series of air-bubbles may be observed adhering in the hair, 
the beard, or even the top of the nose ; a circumstance which 
would not a little impair the features of the copy. To 
prevent any occurrence of this nature, the medal should be 
inspected after it has been in the solution a short time, 
and any bubble dispersed. If this be not attended to, the 
bubbles would become quite encased with copper, and a little 
hole be left. 

(222.) The battery process is witliout doubt the best for 
making medals, especidly if large ; but the form of the pra- 
oipitating trough must vary according to the size and fonn 
of the medals to be made. For very large medals, say six 
inches in diameter, a common earthenware basin is the best 
The medal is to be connected with a wire, and ]daced flat at 
the bottom of the vessel, and this wire is to be conneotad 
with the zinc of the battery. A piece of copper is now to 
be procured, which must be somewhat larger than the 
medal above which it is to be placed in the basin. The pe* 
culiar form of the basin will of course prevent the oopper 
from descending upon the medal, a result which is canAdlp 
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to be AToided. This copper is to be connected with the 
■ilver of the battery. The solution is then to be poured into 
the bmhi, when action will immediately commence; the 
^ofppet will be reduced upon the mould from the solution, 
and copper will be diasohred from the positive pole to keep 
up the saturation X)f the fluid. It is always necessary to 
employ a battery sufficiently large ; twice the sur&ce of 
negative metal is most Ikvouiable for precipitaticm, though 
by following the principles already given, any sized battery 
may be employed. For many metals the battery process is 
greatly to be preferred. In this case the vertical predpi- 
tating trough may be used. A piece of copper, connected 
with the silver of the battery, is placed in the middle of the 
trough; and on either side, as many medals may be sus- 
pended as can be arranged opposite the copper; and these 
are all to be connected with the zinc of the battery. The 
advantage of this mode ci proceeding above all others, is 
the flEUsility given to the operator, either to remove or add 
one or more medals without any injury to the others ; and 
eight, ten, twelve, twenty, or even a million, if he pleases, 
may be made at once. 

(828.) Although the battery process is generally to be 
preferred, yet it does not follow that it is the only mode 
eapaUe of being adopted. Electro-coins and medallions may 
be made by any process described in the first diapter of the 
second book ; as the zinc single-cell apparatus, the iron 
single-cell, the tin or lead single-cell apparatus will answer 
for this purpose, and if the objects happen not to be very ,^ 
Inge, the operator will not fiad it material what process he^»' 
adopts. The only general rule to be followed, in any case, 
ia to take care that the sulphate of copper be concentrated^ 
Ih4 pqntive metal sufficiently large, and the distance of the 
poflbire inetal from the mould not too great A little add 
ad^^ to the sulphate of copper, will generally improve the 
Milbty of the reduced metaL (107--1 18.) 
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(22i.) By any of these prooeues we earn obtalii a peifeel 
eait from <mr nuHild ; yet if the derioe oa tlie moiiid be ^mj 
deep, the depoeit will not alwaya take place flmMmbly oa 
the deepest parta. In these oases, when the medal is aeaily 
completed we may remove it from the sohrtioOy wipe it dry, 
and coat the parts most thickly covered with any non-con- 
ducting substance. The medal is then again to be placed in 
iBe solution, when the deficiendes will be soon filled np. 

Great thickness of copper is not required lor medals ; for 
if it be as thick as a wafer, and of good quality, it will amjdy 
suffice. For most puiposes it is <^ no advantage to have it 
thicker, and when we' are desirous of strengthening the 
deposit, the back may be coated with sealing-wax. All these 
details must be regulated by the ikncy of the operator, but 
by proper management the deposit obtained in twenty-lbar 
hours is quite sufficient for many purposes. 

(225.) The last operation is the removal of the cast from 
the mould, which is attended with no great difficulty. We 
must be careful to remove any copper which embraces the 
mould at the edges, by placing the medal and mould in a vice, 
for which purpose a common wooden one answers admirably ; 
then by filing the surplus metal from the edges, and pulling 
one from the other with moderate fbrce, a separation wiU be 
eflfected. When the duplicate has taken place upon the 
original medal itself, the adhesion will be veiy slight if the 
precautions are taken which I have before detailed. Casts 
made from most non-conducting substances come off some- 
times so readily that the mould is not the least injured. The 
adhesion, indeed, is greater whe«i leaden moulds are used, yet, 
with care, the duplicate may be removed without much 
detriment to the mould, although it is generally slightly- 
impaired. In every case some judgment is requiaed to 
regulate the direction in which we make the pulling fbroe, 
according to the manner in which the prominent parts are 
arranged : for genendly there is one way where the east em 
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be removed mote eauly thma any other. To copper, Ae^ 
there need be no edbeikm. (126.) 

(226.) CSo^per elecbro^medallioiit mej be gilt, plated, ]d»> 
liniaedfOr coated with other metals, so that they may ezacdj 
leBflmble the originaL The coating of foreign metal in this 
case ought to be very thin for foar of injuring the sharpness 
of the cast 

EleetnHnedalUooa may be readily made of zinc, by usiiiff 
a solutimi of sulphate of zinc, as neutral as possible, with a 
iiBC positive pole, and oxinected with a battery of about the 
sanM size. Zmc electro-medallions possess no peculiar beauty. 
A metallic mould appears to be necessary in this case. 

Sledjro-medallions might be formed of iron, by using a 
solution of chl(Mide of iron, an iron positive pole, and a bat- 
tery about the size of the negative metaL 

Before we can understand the value of electro-metallurgy 
to the medallist, we must consider the processes he now uses 
to effect his object Medals divide themselves naturally into 
Inro great dassea : the first, which are cast and chased, that 
iS| touched up afterwards, and the second division, which are 
made by a piece of metal being impressed with a steel die by 
a heavy blow given by an apparatus called a coining-press. 

The first division of medals are first modelled in wax by 
the artist, from that wax impression a mould is made^ and 
from that mould a cast in metal is procured. This cast is 
then touched up by the artist ; but, as each individual medal 
has to be touched up, abscdute identity is destroyed. 

For this dass of medals electro-metallurgy will undoubt* 
edly supersede the old method ; for the artist may take a 
plaster-cast from his original design, and make by electro^ 
metallurgy a perfect frc-simile. The metal-cast he may then 
touch up and bring to great perfection ; and he will be 
eoaUed to obtain any number perfectly identical with the 
ink which he has so labmously perfected. 

The seeottd division of medals are those coined or made 
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with a punch. The mode ci prooeeding in this case k more 
complex ; but let us trace the processes necessaij to make 
the current coin. In the first place a likeness of the reigning 
sovereign is modelled by the artist in wax, which being i^ 
proved of is finished as highly as possible in that materia]. 
The o(Hns of the present reign are made by Mr. Wyon, and 
the beauty and high finish of the present five-ponnd pieces 
are a theme of universal admiration. As the workmanship 
of the coins during a whold reign depends entirely upon the 
•kill of the artist, and as in centuries hence the state of the 
arts in our time will be inferred from the workmanship on 
our coins, how important is it to secure the first talents for 
that object ; and having secured them to cherish them with 
a fostering care, and place within their reach ev«y possiUe 
means that in any way, however remote, may eontribute to 
the super-excellence of the work. The (original sketch of 
the artist should always be copie<l in metal, either silver or 
copper, and carefully preserved ; one copy being sent to the 
British Museum, another to Oxford, and a third kept at the 
Mint By these means posterity would be enabled to have 
the identical likeness of each sovereign, that served at a 
model for the artist from which to make all his other works. 
A copy of such a sketch should always be placed under the 
foundation-stone of large buildings. To return to our sub- 
ject — a plaster-cast is then taken from the wax mould, and 
a cast is generally made from it in iron, which is placed in a 
lathe, first employed in the French Mint : a blunt point 
passes from the centre of the object spirally over its entire 
surface, and is forced into all the depressions. This point 
communicates a similar motion to a cutting instrument^ 
which cuts out an analogous impression on a piece of sted. 
This is repeated many times, by which at last a die is formed. 
This is required to be highly finished by the artist who made 
the original model, so that the proper feeling and expression 
may be given to the die. This die is then hardened and 
used as a punch, by which another steel relievo is made by 
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A rery poweifel preie. Alter this teoond punch is foniied, 
il is hardened and used to form the dies employed for coin- 
tng. Pieces of metal of the exact siie and weight of the 
eoin are then prepared by a series of operations, and made 
▼efj dean prenoos to coining. In the Mint, the pieces of 
ttMlal ne plaoad in a hopper, and one by one is let loose l^ 
Hwdiamcal contrivances and conveyed directly under the 
diewhidi is eonneeted with a piston communicating with a 
vaeiram. The pressure of air on the piston causes the die to 
descend with great force upon the object, and the piece of 
money is immediately thrown out coined. Such is the 
rapidity of the operation, that notwithstanding the immense 
outlay in the first instance for the apparatus, and the expense 
of making dies, the cost of each coin is very far short of 
what would be incurred by electro-metallurgy, even if we 
were able to make perfect medals by that process. 

I have seen another method used for coining. A punch 
is taken, on which one side of the coin is engraved. Over 
this an iron collar is placed. A second die is then made 
with the opposite side of the coin, to fit into the collar. A 
piece of metal is then placed between both, and a smart blow, 
at a series of blows makes the impression. 

However, the success of mechanics over electricity has its 
limit, for as soon as the medals begin to be larger, one blow 
will not sufiice to bring up an impression ; two or three are 
required, and between each blow the medal has to be placed 
in a furnace and annealed, as the compression of the first 
blow would incapacitate it for receiving a second with any 
advantage. The largest medal ever struck was the medal of 
Boulton, of which some impressions it is said had 300 blows. 
The beautifiil medals now being engraved by Mr. Wyon 
and Mr. Leonard Wyon, as prizes for the Exhibition, wiU 
probably require nearly 200 blows to obtain their fiill per- 
fection. Here electricity begins to show its utility, and for 
all larger medals will for ever totally supersede every mode 
of casting. Fine medallions of the Duke of Wellington and 
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Sir Bobert Peel have ktelj been modelled bj Palmer, and 
multiplied by hia brother. 

A machine, differing somewhat from thai used at the Miitt 
for oc^ying dies, has been invented by Mr. Tttnea, §ar cat- 
ting those parta Of artificial teeth which rest upon the guma, 
to which they require to be adapted with great aiociiraicj. 
Mr. Tomes^s carving appantna consiats of three alideay two of 
which are placed in the vertical plane at right angiea to 
each other, while the third occupies the hoxiiontal plane, 
with its motion at right angles to the motions of the other 
two slides. The. model to be copied, and the nutterial in 
whidi the copy is vequked, are fixed side by aide on a plate 
of metal operated, on by the slides situated in the vertioal 
plane, while a traoer tad a drill are fixed on a plate of metal 
which moves in the honaontal slide. The various slides are 
set in motion by mechanical arrangements^ and in such a 
manner that every part of the model is passed over by the 
traoer, which accurately governs tiie motion of the drill, so 
that a perfect copy of the model is produced during the 
operation. 

This machine, though invented by Mr. Tomes for the 
purposes of his own profession, is equally suitable for pro- 
ducing copies of medals. But, like all machines which 
produce the copy by means of a rapidly revolving drill, it 
leaves a little work to be finished by hand where acute angles 
are required. In artificial teeth all Uie sur£Eices are curvi- 
linear, hence the machine finishes the work with an accuracy 
of detail which the hand cannot equal; but in copying a 
coin, all sharp angles, such as those about the letters in the 
? inscription, require to be picked out with an engraver's tool 

Hitherto we have been speaking of the comparative value 
of different modes of nuddng original medak ; but let us 
compare electro-medals with other casts used by numisma- 
tists. Now there are only two substances much used for this 
purpose, and these are sulphur, and plaster of Paris. For- 
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merlj the obverse and reverse were arranged side by side on 
one piece of sulphur, wound round with paper gilt at the 
edge ; latterly, however, it has been the fashion to make the 
cast exactly like the original, the obverse being on one side 
and the reverse on the other. Now the obverse and reverse 
ef electro-medallions, after haviijg been filed flat, can very 
readily be joined together with a little glue in such a way as 
to render it almost impossible to distinguish the point of 
junction : and it must be a matter of taste, whether the two 
■idee should be kept separate or joined together. The great 
•aperiority of electro over other casts must be apparent to 
all, especially when we consider that the duplicate may be 
made exactly to resemble the or^;in4dl, not only in work- 
manship, but also in the nature of tbe metal of which it is 
eompoeed. If the medals are gilt, or ot gold, they will show 
to gp-eatest advantage if arranged On a green ground; if 
■ilTer, or plated, on a light blue ; if bright copper, on a black ; 
bat if bronze, on a pale yellow ground. 

Casts of entire coins may be made in sulphur, britannia 
metal, or plaster of Paris, by making a plaster mould of 
either side of the coin, and so adjusting the two moulds, 
which should be twice or three times the width of the coins, 
that the obverse and reverse are separated to the same amount 
«• that of the thickness of the coin. A little channel is then 
ciD^ into which the sulphur, fusible or britannia metal maj 
be poured out ; in that way a cast of the coin is accurately 
made. Now if any man should look into this book for a bad 
purpose, he will probably peep into this chapter ; and let 
me now warn him of the consequences which must inevitably 
anaiie from carrying out improper proceedings. Sooner or 
later he will be inevitably banished the country. There is 
an organized staff always watching fir delinquents, and no 
expense is spared in their prosecution. I can assure the 
man who can successfully turn a knowledge of casting or 
plating to a bad account, that he possesses abilities and know- 
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ledge which woiiI<I enable him snocesslullf to ohtain an 
honourable livelihood. If the advancement of icieiuM hM 
placed within hit meana proceues which may be turned to 
bod account, a correaponding advancement of acie0ce will 
render his detection not only more neceasaiy bnt more euy. 

Aa to the coins the eleetro-medallist should select for hm 
operationg ; he should begin with the Jewish Rhekel from its 
hiiitoncal as.4ociationB ; he shonld then copy the exquisite 
specimens of Mac^onian coins, in which series those of the 
renowned Al<.'\.tiii.!cr aud Pliili)) of Macedon are contained. 
Be should then sdccl. Ihe^ e^tmordinsri' productioiis of the 
Syrian empire, tile rac« of tlie Seli^itcids being much «• 
teemed for tlieir baaUlf. Be may continue with Alexander 
other gcnernis, Hie Ftolemy?, &c- In bis road the eleetn>- 
metallurgiat must not negleit the St-mcnsan «nns — die 
finest the wnrjil hn» ever proilttoei] — nor pass unnoticed the 
Carthaginian series, nor forget the relics of the former 
grandeur of the Gree^ Istauds. The Roman empire next 
demands consideration, and the C?esBts mu.-<t be copied. The 
medallist may copy a few more Koman medallions and coins, 
after our Saviour's time, and then pass to the early British, 
of which the Saxon should be the beginning of the series; 
after which, he should continue through the various reigns 
to modem times. Having completed such a series, the 
electro-medallist should arrange them in ehronolc^eal and 
gec^jHphicBl ordor, and he will find that he has made an 
epitome of history, in which the progrros of the arts may be 
traced through upwanls of two thousand years. The higfc 
state of the arts in Greece, with their subsequent &11 to the 
degradation into which the world had sunk under monkish 
dominion is striking, and their rise to the reign of the un- 
fortunate Charles, about which period the Symona executed 
their splendid works, is rcniarkuble. Tie slight vacilla&)n 
of the numismatic art from that period to the present time 
may also be traced. 
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TliOM who prefer medals to eoiiiB may select the flndj 
cart and chute medals of France and lUl}', the medali of 
William and Haiy, the Napoleon medals, ve sbonld not 
forget the medal atmck hj the Pope to oommemorate the " to 
him" gloriona nuuMcre of St. Bartholomew, those of the 
kings of Fnace, and Wyon'a latest productions, of which to 
my taste the medal executed tctr Prince Albert is the mort 



The finart eoUection of coins and medals at the pr«mnt 
time in the whole wotid, ia at Uie British Museum, and 
when that eBtabliHhment hus tuj elcctro-cttst of every other 
eofa) or medal that it known, either iii copper-gilt, silTer, or 
bmue, M> as to resemble the ^^j^jsalr .ti>ea indeed may 
En^idimeB be proud of their natio^i^, ^oetion. It would 
not be difficnlt to amuige casts of, i^er^ kaown medal in a 
KKon optai to the public. 
' Where we deaire electro -mo Jallions to have a Tery 
perfect rim, it may be accomplished by winding round the 
iuonld a thin piece of sheet lead, copper, or such l^e metal, 
BBd allowing it to project about one-ei^th of en inch be- 
yond the edge, when it will be fonnd, that chi the completion 
of &e process the electro-medallion will have 3. rim of that 
depth. 

{HI.) Tbere are many eminent persons distingnished for 
thidr learning, tbeiT abilities, (heir public staUon, or their 
^T«t» virtues, a ipedallion of whom would be greatly 
erteemed by HuSt friends. Now the expense of engraTtng a 
steel-die in a first-rate manner, is such, that it altogetlier 
predudes the idea in ordinary cases ; but as soft substances 
can be copied by the galvanic process, the expense of obtain- 
ing a medallion in wax, when divided among thirty or forty 
penoos, would surely not be a material object, and they 
wonld be dins enabled to poisen a likeness of the person so 
much endeared to them. What a contrast would there be 
between the distiibutioti of the portrut of a deceased and 
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Mteemed friend, and the unmeaning cnstom of giving a black 
and gold ring, simply bearing an inscription 1 How much 
better would the remembrance be perpetuated ! for the ring 
is valued more frequentlj for its aize and intrinsic WOTth, 
than for the remembrance it is intended to comvBj; and 
after having been worn for a year, is too frequently cast 
without remorse into the melting-pot A copper (mt silver 
medal, on the contrary, no matter how beautiful its execu- 
tion, would intrinsically be worth only a few pence^ and fre- 
quently would be far more prised and taiken care of by the 
possessor. 

(228.) It is a great desideratum to be oiabled to take a 
perfect coin or medal by electro-metallurgy, that iS| one 
having both obvene and reverse; as yet this has not been 
obtained, and from my experience it appears to me to be 
veiy di£Scult The manner in which I have attempted to 
attain this object has been, to procure casts of both sides of a '■* 
medal, and to place these in contact at the part of the plaster 
external to the impression, in such a manner that a distance 
intervened equal to the width of the coin ; the inner surfiioei 
of the plaster-casts were then black-leaded, and connected 
with the zinc of the battery, whilst the piece of copper to be 
dissolved was placed above a little hole left in the rim of the 
plaster-mould. In this position the moulds were connected 
with the silver of the battery ; 'but the process with me did 
not succeed. I conceive, however, that it is possible, by 
this method, to make a thick medal with both obverse and 
reveise. 
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YahM <d a mbI, 829. Fmwmb fcr copjing a Mai, StO. Ooppar moaldi 
ft«mplaibariiiedaUkaM,Ul. Qoalifyortbendiioedeappw, MS. 

(229.) In former times, when the art of writing waa an 
fXtremelj rare acoomplishmeait, a seal was an instmment of 
great importance : it fulfilled the same pnipoae at the end of 
a conveyance or deed that is now aeoompliahed by the written 
names of the parties ; which even now, in reference to the 
•ncient custom, are termed signatures. No business was 
perfcffmed without the seal, no corporation existed without 
Urn appendage. The extraordinary seal of Southwick, which 
required three separate dies to form one impression, is a 
good instance of the important functions of the seal ; for the 
three parts being in the respective hands of three trustees, 
it required the concurrence of all, before a perfect impression 
could be made; and consequently, before any land or other 
|HX)perty under the trust could be disposed ofl Now the 
value of the seal is nearly jf)st, and in the great establishment 
where I lately resided, thousands of pounds hourly change 
haada without any such ceremony; a faint repvesentation 
only of the seal being made by a black wafer, a bare relic of 
former customs. 

(230.) Now that seals are nearly valueless, there can be 
^ harm in describing the process for copying them. This is 
imj simple ; we first give them the thinnest fUm of black- 
lead, with a hard brush. If necessary, this may be aided by 
cautiously appljdng the most minute drop of spirits of wjne, 
' but it should be avoided if possible ; for the wax bein{[ soluble 
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in alcohol, the seal is liable to more or less injury. A fine 
metallic wire is now to be heated over a candle, and the hot 
end placed in contact with the rim of the seal so that it may 
adhere. Care must be taken to apply a little plumbago 
round the point of insertion, that it may be continuouB with 
the wire. It is then ready to be placed in the solution. This 
part of the operation is similar in all respects to that required 
tot ike moulds of coins. (220, 221, 222.) 

After the seal is removed from the wax, it is usual to mount 
it by soldering it on to a piece of metal, and then to fix it on a 
turned handle for the convenience of using. 

Considerable care is required to effect this purpose, the 
seal must be first deaned at the back with charcoal and 
water, and then dried. A little powdered rosin is sprinkled 
on the back, and the medal is then held in the flame of a 
spirit-lamp till the rosin be^ns to smoke, when a stick of 
soft solder is rubbed over it, and as soon as the solder adheres 
all over and fills up the hollows it is allowed to cool. The 
seal is then placed face downward on a cork, and with a file 
carefully reduced in thickness till the edge of the copper is 
apparent all round, but care must be taken to keep the two 
surfaces quite parallel. If the seal is very thick, the filling 
with solder may be dispensed with, as the copper in that 
case may safely itself be filed flat. A piece of metal, either 
copper or the alloy known as red gun metal (an alloy of 
copper and tin), is then prepared with a flat surface at one 
end sufficient to cover the seal, and witli a socket at the 
other, to which a handle of either agate, ivory, ebony, or 
other hard wood, may be fixed. The flat part of the handle 
must be coated with a thin layer of solder, and that, together 
with the prepared surface of the seal, sprinkled with a HttM 
rosin, when the two surfaces are placed in accurate contact, 
and then held in the flame of a spirit-lamp until the solder 
melts and unites the two, the edge is then to be carefully 
filed and polished, and the face of the seal cleaned by char* 
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tosA md water. In thoae eases where the device is very deep 
ft wiU not admit of being redneed perfectly flat, and in that 
ease the rim is filed to the same extent all round, and an 
indentation mat be cut in the handle corresponding to the 
elevation at the back of the seal. 

The largest seal, as the great seal of England, or the large 
aeah ci the bishops, may, in this way, be copied with ease; 
and the smallest are attended with no more difficulty. The 
operator must remember, that although he is at perfect 
liberty to copy the Chancellor's seal iji the last reign, yet he 
would be hable to the utmost penalty of the law if he wers 
to eanj on his scientific proceedings upon the great seal of 
Her present Majesty. A letter received in the morning may 
be answered the next day, or even the same night, by a letter 
sealed with an electrotype impressiim of your friend's seal. 
If a rdievo be required from a sealing-wax relievo, it may 
be obtained by a double electrotype operation, or by first 
making a plaster intaglio, and proceeding with that as for 
plaster generally. Seals may be made either in silver or 
copper, the processes for which are similar, in all respects, to 
that described for making electro-medallions. 

(2S1.) Copper or silver moulds may be obtained of the 
utmost perfection, from plaster medallions. If we desire to 
take a copper mould or intaglio from a plaster relievo, we 
simply prepare the plaster by tallow, wax, or any other simi* 
lar subrtanee. We then carefully apply the black-lead, and 
twist round the rim fine wire to ocfnnect it with the battery, 
after which it is ready to be placed in the metallic solution. 
The copper or silver copy is by these means as perfect as the 
plaster. When a relievo of a plaster medallion is desired, we 
may eitiier electiot3rpe the copper mould obtained aa before^ 
or we may make a oiould of white wax, having first filled the 
plaster with water. The wax mould is to be blackleaded, 
and must have a wire attached to it, before it is put^into the 
soloticm. The compound of bees^-wax and roetn may be 
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used for the aame ptupoMs, ito apf^ictdoa hting aaalu (o 
white wax. The medal prodaced by any of these meana ii 
quite perfect^ and the procew ia an ezcdlent one; for it it 
neither attended with difficultyf nor does it leqnise mndb 
labour, and is -.|itrfonned without the alighteet detrimeni to 
the original pUtter medallion. The whole difSculty attend- 
ing the multiplication of woda in plaeter, is not the mann- 
focture of the copper duplicate^ but the trouble ci obtaining 
the plaster itself perfect It is singular that ereiy artist 
who uses this substance, considos that he is possessed of 
some secret ; but in reality, the woildng in plaster is nothing 
but an art acquired by practice, and requires judgment ia 
different cases. A full description of all the minutias requiring 
attention hss been already detailed. 

From a plaster cast we can o}>tain a stereo^pe mould, 
and from this a medallion in copper, silver, ^c.; but few 
now would be inclined to follow this method when others are 
so well adapted. The apparatus and modus operandi are 
similar, in all respects, to that employed for the multiplication 
of coins and medals. (220 — 222.) 

(282.) The reduced metal, be it silver or copper, for the 
foregoing objects, can be made of any texture that may suit it' 
best. It may be either produced of the greatest flezibili^, 
or of the most extreme hardness, by following the laws whidi 
we have laid down. A very hard medal, cameo, or seal, is 
best obtained by using a very strong solution, a single battery, 
and a large positive copper pole. It might be very useful 
for Bate's Anaglyptograph, an ingenious instrument, by which 
a correct engravings of any raised object can be executed. A 
point is passed oviflr the mediil at an angle of 45^, this com- 
municating a motion to a diamond point As the point 
passing over the medal is raised or depressed, the diamond 
point takes a corresponding curve, so that the lines ruled on 
the plate form certain curves, the effect of which is to give a 
correct drawing of the medal. When a thin layer of Uafk- 
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lead is fued, the deposited copper will not in the slightest 
degree be disoolonred by it, as the plumbago will always be 
taken into it, leaving none on tihe prepared plaster. If a very 
thick layer of black lead is employed the copper will be dis- 
cokrared. "-*-^ 

The hard copper is of great me to the metallurgist, as he is 
in the habit of using it for his machine, by which he mechan- 
ically Icnms the diet. 
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^ TI1B UULnPUCATtOH OF BRAMXS. 
ProceM iur obtaining Duplicnte BraiBM, 28S. 

(233.) There is scarcely a church in the country whidi 
has not some curious old monument where characteristic 
likenesses of a whole family are engraved on a brass plate. 
To the Town Council of Yarmouth these relics were of so 
little interest tliat they condemned the whole collection from 
one churc'li to be applied to the manu&cture of standard 
« weights for the use of the town. By some clergymen and 
churchwardens they have been regarded as legitimate minei 
of wealtli, as they have been frequently sold as old metal, 
either to ennch themselves or to benefit the parish. B7 
antiquaries, however, these monuments are highly priied, 
and many would be delighted to possess a &c-6imile of many 
of thoso objects. This may be accomplished by comparatively 
simple mc'iins. It is only necessary to take a cast of the 
brjusH in g\ittft pcrcha or plaster of Paris, having previously 
oilivl tlu' brass ; if plaster is used, it is to be well dried, and 
then soakoil in tallow. A wire must now be passed round 
it, and Maok-lond applied with a soft brush, when it is ready 
to 1)0 connected with the battery. Only moderately-sized 
brasses can be copied in this manner, for some are so large, 
ns that of the Ardi bishop of York in Chigwell church, in 
Khsox, or those in Westminster Abbey, that they would 
r<»(iuiro such large vessels as virtually to render the manu&c- 
ure of a duplicate almost impossible. 
The battery process is best suited for these purpbaet. A 
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large piece of refuse copper must be employed for the poMtive 
pole, and it should be placed as near the plaster as possible. 
As a large surface of plaster is generally required to be 
oc^ied, a large battery will be required, oUierwise the 
strength of the metallic solution must be r^ulated to the 
power, and rendered much more dilute and acid. 

A great taste has lately arisen fi)r studyiQ|L monumental 
brasses. The loff&r of these olijeets prowls over the country 
with a roll of lining paper in his hand, and a packet of heel- 
ball* in his pocket; and whererer he finds one of these 
much-prized brasses, he places the paper over it, and rubs the 
■m&ce of the p^)er with heel-ball, which blackens it, except 
at those parts immediately over the incised lines. TUs mode 
decidedly gives the clearest impression, but some antiquarians 
pv^er a mixture of linseed oil and black-lead, about the consisr 
tenoe of mustard, which they apply to tissue paper with a 
leathern rubber. For further particulars relating to these 
curious matters, the student must re£er to works pecnliariy de- 
voted to these remains, but especially to those exquisitely beau- 
tiftil and aoesrate illustrations of monumental brasses by4he 
Wallers ; a work already in the library of every person having 
lihe slightest pretensions to a knowledge of the antiquilaes of 
Great Britain. 

* A oompotilacpi used by ■hoemakffni to rub over the heels end iidss 
cf Hm boots and rfioM. 
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CHAP. IV. 

on MAKIVO mu FBOM SMSOMED SIJErACBt. 



On meteUae reTcrwi from niMd mvISmm by galvwac ^fai^, SSi. 
Peculiarities of diet made from paper, 286. 

(234.) ^LL emboABcd siurfiices may be copied with fiudHly, 
wliethcr they consist of paper or any other sabstance. Thej 
inuBt be first rendered non-absorbent by oQ, vamiah, or wax, 
according to the thickness of the mixture ; linseed <nl, peihapi^ 
is to be preferred for paper. It must be allowed to diy before 
the black-lead is applied to make it ready for the section. 

(235.) Dies made from paper generally exhibit a slightly 
dented appearance in the smooth parts, from the litde project- 
ing points of the paper having been copied. This, it is said, 
dltappean after many impressions have been printed. 
•' A hard copper die fwmed from sealing-wax or other impres- 
non would in all probability be applicable to the fi>rmation of 
•tamped wafers now so much in use. Since my last edition the 
use of these dies has been much extended by Mr. Barclay ; and 
at tlio present time, a book of coins is published; in which a 
hundred different coins arc illustrated by fru^similea in tin-foil 
or paper, the impressions of which have been struck from these 
oopp^dies. Colonel Leake has also a book illustrating hit 
rare and curious Greek coins in a similar way. 
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CHAP. V. 

OV TBI MAVmrAOTURX OF MOULDS FROM FRUITt, 

TSaaTABUM, STO. 

On makiiig moolcb from vegetables tabetMioef^ 2S6. ChAiitrej't 

method, 287. 

(236.) In a fonner book, meanB were adverted to for 
eottting yarioiis lands of fruit, y^etables, and leaves with 
metallic 0(^^>er, having first black-leaded them. (207.) By 
amplj carrying on the process until a thick deposit be 
obtained, instead of merely coating the object, a mould will 
be obtained for any purpose required. A cast thus taken 
of a leaf^ for instance, that of a Morel cherry, baffles all 
description. The copy is absolutely perfect; every fibre 
and nerve, in fact the minutest part, is cast in copper with 
the utmost fidelity ; and in the same way the surface of 
fruit may be correctly copied, so that every excrescence 
oar depression, however minute, will be as apparent as in ih^ 
onginal. 

(237.) Sir Francis Chantrey had a very ingenious, though 
a troublesome and complicated, method of obtaining a cast 
of leaves or sjmgs d trees; he takes the finest river sift| 
ground up, and encloses the leaves and sprigs in it; the 
whole is then dried and thoroughly baked, by which process 
the wood is carbonised; a strong Mast of air is then sent 
through the apertures, which removes the carbon and 
leaves a cast of the object, and that serves as a mould, into 
whidi he pours his melted copper. The same end might 
ba attained in uome cases hat more readily by the galvanic 
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E^ery Tegetable and animal Bubstanee whatem, whidi 
will remain ondeeompoaed in the solution of copper for a 
few honn, can hare a metallic mould made ftom it For 
nearly all theee caMS the battery apparatus^ similar to that 
used for medals, is the best 
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CHAP. VT. 

09 IHB APPUCATIOV OV KLBCTRO-lttTALLUVOT TO 8CUlFT1Tlt1C, 
MAB-BMUmWBj AND OTBXR PUmPOS^ 



TVmodc tiM sciiI|iitoradoptetoobtainaiiMtaIIiccMt|St8. OamMB^ 
a metallic eMt by Electio-Metolliiigy^SSi. The toztore of the rapper, 
S40. Geoenl remeriB, 241. On the applieatioo of ^ctio-Metalhngj 
ftir gjiilfaiiihi, 242 ; for s u rgeoPB, Ae^ 248. 

(M8.) UsTOSTUVATXLT the British public have nearly ceased 
to patroniae Britiah scnlptnie, otherwise electio-metalliirgj 
woidd be a valiiable aaajstant to that art The sculptor first 
■MlceB hk model in day, from which he takes a cast in plaster, 
and this again serves as a mould, into which he pours his 
Ihsed metaL This latter proceeding is attendeS with much 
taosUe, and not unfrequently with great danger from a risk of 
lap l usion. The metallic cast when made is by no means per- 
t$^ as k leqnirss mveh labour to finish it 

Ibe electro-met^urgist could obtain a far more perfect east 
at- onee, by simj^ preparing his plaster, black-leading it, and 
pfauang it in the solution of snlj^ate of c(^per. A wire in oon- 
tact with the Uaek lead must communicate with the aino ol 
the battery, whilst the sheet of copper to be dissc^yed should 
iwocate with the silver. 

(£89.) For very large designs, an inconYeniently large 
wouki be required ; to obviate this difficulty^ tfaf 
■Mmld, provided it be hollow, might have the separate pieoea 
of iriiioh It is made so joined together by wax or grease thai 
ilMlf ahonkl fbrm the vessel to contain the liquid. Very 
laffs haMeriea ought to be cmpkiyed by the sculptor, and 
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rather a dilute solntion ; because, in all probalMlity, the nae 
of the batteiy will not be proportionate to the immenaa 
8urfiu» ezpoeed in even a moderately-aixed design. The^ 
piece of copper fcnrming the positive plate shoold be^^ laige 
and as close to the {Easier mould as it can be pfaoed, in 
Older that as little impediment aa possible may be afforded 
to the passage of the current 

(240.) The copper may be of any fliiflkneaa ; and ill 
strength and , jdiickness may be regulated, aa required in 
different parts, by increasing or diminishing the dintailpn 
between the Tarions partB of the plastCT and the posiliTe * 
plate of copper. Hie relative cost of this method of makiBg 
a bronxe figure,' to that <^ the plan now in use, is, Jjurhipn, 
difficult to estimate accurately. By the old jriian a bronie 
figure costs the value of the copper and the coak re q o fa rijj fc 
for its fusioo, besides the labour requisite to. render the 
metal east perfect afterwards. By the galvanic mcihod it 
would cost the value of the copper, + the valise of fls^^quai 
weight of amalgamated zinc, + flie cost of ihe labour re- 
quired to wo» the batteries — the value of the su^ate of 
zinc fbnned. From the above statements, a roogB^idea 
only can be formed of the relative cost of these two iiullMiif f 
in practice, and it can only be determined with ce^iafai^Al^ltw 
very large operations. ^ . *• " . 

I do not know that I can give any more accurate nefem 
of the power of electro-metallurgy, than to notice that k 
can copy a Barton's button with the most perfect accuracy, i 
have an electro cast of a Barton's button in ec^per, which 
was given to me by Mr. Poulton, one of our preparers of micro- 
seo{HC objects, of irhom, I believe, they can be purdiased. The 
qpecimeB is now upon my paper, and the dasaling brilliani^ 
of the colours is so great, tiiat it painfully distresses the 
eye to observe it at the r^ecting angle. Perhaps it is 
hardly necessary to remind my readers, that the kyrely 
oeloqia which it presents are due to linh ruled exoaadinglj 
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doae together. These electro casts might doubtless be used 
for ornamental purposes. 
V In Mr. Tlmbs' valuable Year Book of Facts for 184T, a 
leoord^'li made of certain experiments performed by Pro- 
fessor Silliman in America, in which he most successfully 
copied the iridescent colours of mother-of-pearl, and the 
process of which appears to be of sufficient imporCince to 
transcribe: — 

^ A few months ago, while engaged upeft some experi- 
Mnts in electrotyping, I was led to think that by this process 
i the hues of the pearl might be readily transferred to those 
metals which, from their hardness, are incapable of receiving 
imprMions in mass ; but yet on account of their freedom 
' from oxidation retain for a long time a surface comparar 
Jjgkively pure. I therefore took a Smee's battery which I 
' had just vonstructed, and after several experiment* suo- 
oeededf in obtaining small sheets of silver radiant with the 
hfom'^ the 9liell. When seen by a single light as that of 
a lamp, the i^lay* of oolodrs is surpassingly beautifdl, scarcely 
inferi(»^ to that of the pearl, and where equal care was 
;4m|JE^^ the ]plate of silver which was formed eight 
i^ago rivals in brilliancy that which came fresh from 
rbttCtippy a-fow hours since. 
^'w^J^^Ih^ process t^ which this result is obtained is as follows : 
•tA^'the first thing required is to prepare the shell. This is 
effected by grinding and polishing it upon the back in such 
a manner as to cut through the numerous concentric straeta 
that compose its substance. When this ib done by the aid 
of a microscope the sur&ce will be i^^ covered with 
delicate grooves, some thousand in an inob^ formed by the 
sections of the concentric lamiase, and this configqiratkll 
gives rise to the glowing tints of the shell. The next step 
is to obtain an exact impression of this surface upon some 
good conductor of electricity. This we are enabled to do 

hf meaat of ftuible metaki if profMr prteautiom a|^* esn- 
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plojed in taldng the imprasion. I porane exaetly the 
same metbod as in taking the copy (^ a medaL After 
fusing the metal, I poor it upon oiled paper, and irhen the 
ahr bubbles cease to rise through the metal, the oade ii 
dammed from its surfiu^ witih a card, and as soon aa it 
pfesents the appearance of a perfect mirror the shell ii 
fiiraed down upon it by a sudd^i pressure. When the 
metal has cooled I remove it from the shell, and kaviiig 
aaoertained thi- accuracy of the impression, inunediately 
phnige it before any change of the sui^M^e can ooeuiv 
thereby completing the drouit between the p<^ of the 
battery. In a few moments the sur&ce of the melal is 
frosted with silyer, and the configuration of the shdl aiactly 
copied. A sheet of silTor of sufficient thickness to be easily 
removed with a penknife will be deposited in the ceurae of 
fire or six hours under fevouraUe ciieumstances." 

Eleotro-metallnrgy is now found of the utmost value to 
the model maker. I have lately seen some parts of a most 
beautiful model which is being maaufectured by Mr. James, 
the eminent model engmeer, for the Great Exbibition. It 
k a perfect representation fji the Menai Bridge, sho^wing 
ki eonatruction, and made to scale. The tubes wece da- 
posited in parts which were afiberwards soldered ^Utgether 
and electro-silver-plated. Another nKxlel of the great sus- 
pension bridge over the Dniester had the abutmenta electro- 
rilvered so correctiy to imitate stone that the eye may 
ba easily deceived on inspecting it 

Mr. Qiaterton, who executes exquisite carvings of ivory by 
flwana of a peeoliar machine, exhibited last winter at the 
▼arious scientific soirees a skull bust prepared by electvo- 
Bietallurgy. His modus operandi was to form a cast of the 
head, and coat it with copper, and then to remove the interior 
east In the copper mould thus obtained, he deposited a 
eopper mrvae ; but the whole operation is sulyjeot aeeessarily 
te ocMidenUa dittcnhiifi reqiarinf continttal waldbng. Tlbe 



bust he exhibited was very perfect, but the exact means he 
used have not been published. As for as r^ards the electro- 
metallurgical process, the solution, positive pole, <Ipc., must 
be r^ulated by the principles so tally detailed in former 
parts of the work. 

(241.) Before bringing this book to a conclusion, I may 
mention that the application of electfo-metallurgy, or the art 
of working in metals by the galvanic fluid, is not confined to 
the foregoing subjects ; for every kind of oifect which din 
possibly be made in copper by any other method, can also be 
made by electricity. With regard to the use of other metals 
for the like purpose, they can in some instances be employed ; 
but still, the application of the galvanic fluid to the working 
of these must be limited, because the intrinsic value of many 
is so great as to preclude their general use ; whilst the value 
of others is so trifling as to render their application of little 
value. 

Aft a general rule, all articles of tin, lead, kon, and zinc 
are infinitely better and tar more cheaply made by the 
present mechanical processes than they could be by electro- 
metallurgy. I do not pretend to say that there may not 
be some particular cases in which the pure metal obtained 
by the latter process might be preferred to the impure 
m€tal. Pure iron might be valuable, pure line might 
be useful, but, for all manufi»cturing purposes, there is but 
little doubt that the cheapness, ease, and, above all, the 
capability which mechanics possess ot an unlimited pro- 
duction ot articles by the steam-engine gives a vast pre- 
ponderance in its favour, especially when we consider the 
mind continually required to superintend and direct voltaic 
processes. 

For articles of copper, the benefits of electro-metallurgy 
do not manifest themselves whenever the cost of the work- 
manship is not equal to the cost of the voltaic reduction, and 
wheuevtBT the object can be made by pure meeSiaiiical ambi, 
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as the latter in these cases are mostly to be preferred to 
chemical means. As soon, however, as the cost of the 
materials and labour exceed those required by the chemical, 
then does electro-metallurgy b^^ to be advantageous, and 
the multiplication of all elaborate and highly finished articles 
should be effscted by the latter process. In a former part of 
this woik data for asoertaining the expense of the various 
processes, comprising electro-metallurgy, have been quite 
soffidently coosidered. Although, however, throughout 
this work the relative cost ci processes has been continually 
discussed, let me once again strongly urge the manu£Eu;turer 
to pause before he introduces electro-metallurgy and sub- 
stitutes it for former modes of manufEMSture. Excellence and 
economy are the only circumstances that he has to regard in 
a business point of view ; and he has no right to consider 
the beauty of any particular process, or to be allured to apply 
electro-metallurgy for purposes not suitable to it, by the 
demi-magical phenomenon of an old worn-out nail and a dis- 
solved penny-piece being capable, after a few hours' patience, 
to form a duplicate of a work of art which required years for 
its first execution. 

Attempts have indeed been made to make copper tubes by 
electro-metallurgy, and also saucepans and similar vessels, 
but there is no doubt that those who practised this mode must 
have been ignorant of the relative expense of the processes. 
However, in this case, as in others, it is possible that tubes 
of peculiar curves might sometimes be made profitably by 
electro-metallurgy, and that the absence of soldering might 
be turned occasionally to advantage. 

Amongst the extraordinary applications of electro-metallurgy 
which have come under my notice, I may state that it has been 
applied to coat the tops of wine botties to endeavour to dose 
them effectually from the atmosphere. 

Electro-metallurgy ofiers means for the multiplication of 
polished sur^Mses, but its benefit is confined to particular 
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eases, as In^j bun^shed suriaoes eannot be so perfectly 
multiplied, because if those surfaces are absolutely dean 
adhesion would take place, and if the air adheres to the 
originals a slight spotted appearance termed '^a icurd" 
is noticed, which would seem to be an irregularity in the 
thickness of the film of air. Although burnished sur&oes 
cannot be absolutely and perfectly multiplied, yet for many 
practical purposes the process may be effected. The 
formation of duplicates of specula must be regulated by the 
preceding observations, for it would be requisite always 
to finish the duplicate by burnishing. All such delicate 
processes should never be attempted till experience has 
taught the operator how to overcome the difficulties likely to 
occur. 

With r^ard to the manu&cture of silver articles by 
electro-metallurgy, the preceding observations equally apply. 
Hie manufacture of silver spoons and forks by the present 
process is effected so cheaply as to leave no shadow of doubt 
that it is infinitely to be preferred to electro-metallui^. 
Very elaborate articles of which duplicates are required, 
might perhaps be advantageously made by electricity, an<j^4^^ ^ . 
is almost needless again to mention that the silver mij^M^^ 
be strengthened with layers of copper, should ever sudi pro^ - 
cess be required. One objection to electro-metallui^y for 
these purposes is the necessity for the employment of pure 
silver. 

(242.) To workers of gold electro-metallurgy promises to 
be occasionally of value ; for, after having once procured a 
mould, he can obtain the most elaborate devices ; but still, 
in buying manufactured articles of gold, the intrinsic value of 
this metal is so great that the workmanship forms frequently 
but a small part, — or otherwise electro-metiUlurgy might be 
of importance to the goldsmith. 

The dentist requires for artificial teeth an exact cast of the 
mouth in gold, platinum, or palladium. Now the cost of the 
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manufiMlufe of this la ao expenaive, that many are praventad 
from availing themael vea ci theae valuable app^idagea. It is 
abaolutelj neoesaary that the gold should lit veiy accurately, 
or else the possessor is not able to use them. Electro-metal- 
luigj might, periiaps, be brought to aid the mechanic in this 
matter, but the operator must recollect that notwithstanding 
the scientific principles detailed in this work, considerable 
skill in the manipulation would be required, especiallj as i^ 
is necessary that the metal should be of the utmost tenacity 
and firmness. 

(213.) Even to the surgeon, electro-metallurgy appears 
likely in some cases to be useful ; for when he is desirous of 
exerting constant pressure oa any part, or of confining any 
part in a particular position, he can make a copper instrument 
exactly to suit any individual case by first taking a cast in 
gutta percha, plaster of Paris, or, in some cases, by a piece 
of gummed sheeting. At present no case has occurred in 
my own practice where such an application of electro- 
metallurgy has been required ; but I have seen cases of 
dub-foot, where, doubtless, a metallic mould might have been 
applied with great benefit to the patient. With regard to 
metallic splints, perhaps in some cases they might be used 
with great advantage, but as a general rule those made of 
the moulding tablets or of gutta percha (such as I have de- 
scribed in the Medical Gazette) are more applicable. By a 
proper use of splints made of these moulding tablets many 
cases of broken limbs have occurred where the patients have 
been enabled to leave their beds and enjoy the comforts of 
the external air within three or four days of the accident* 
For these purposes splints made of gutta percha or of my 
moulding tablets would, from their lightness, be much pre- 
ferable to metallic splints, for though they may be made to 
take a perfect cast of the face, they yet set so firm and hard 
as to bear a very severe blow without accident. 

To the geologist electro-metallurgy is not without its in- 



terest, for, iadcpeKdeiitly of tke rationale wUok il afibrdb of 
tiw Teins of metak embosoaiod in the eaitii, it giTea tlM 
means of obtaining in copper eaats of an j foaail winoli will 
remain nnaeted npon in the metallie solution. If the aolntion 
is add, of eooTse it will be unsnitable for any strata oontain«> 
ing carbonate of limo ; but then, by first taking an inpressiaa 
in plaster, a metallic reverse can be taken from it which will 
be a perfect fac-simile in metal of the original. These me- 
tallic casts are preferable to any other kind of duplicate, 
because they occupy less bulk, are lighter, less destructible 
and fragile than any other materiaL 

Electro-metallurgy is now brought to such perfection, 
that a copper cast of tenacious metal can be made of any 
size or form ; and it may be even painted to resemble the 
object it is intended to imitate. All other materials, as &r 
as possible, should be discarded from our museums, as for 
nearly all purposes the copper is entitled to a decided 
preference. 

Mr. Poulton has lately sent me an electro cast of the eye 
of a dragon fly, which under the microscope exhibits perfectly 
all the facets common to a compound eye. This must be 
regarded as a very remarkable application to this ingenious 
manipulation. 

The architect should always bear in mind the powers with 
which electro-metallurgy furnishes him. By it he will be 
enabled to introduce at but moderate expense, relievos, or- 
naments, statues, friezes, 6ec 6ec., into the composition of 
his building. In the construction of churches, electro-me- 
tallurgy, if used rightly, is capable of adding great effect. 
If electro-metallurgy, only in a slight degree, should cause 
us to return to the splendour with which Solomon considered 
that buildings dedicated to worship should be constructed, 
then, indeed, will all who have assisted in developing its 
laws and facilitating its practical application be proud ; for 
there is no national disgrace more to be deplored, than that 
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buildings oreeted for dancing, feasting, or debauchery, should 
be fitted with all the embellishments which modem science 
has so abundantly supplied, whilst, too frequentlj, buildings 
not sufficiently excellent to be used as kennels for the hounds 
oi the nobility are thou^t amply splen^ for oonsecratioo 
to the worship of the Almighty ! 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 

ON THE ELECTBOTYPE. 
CHAPTER L 

ON THK MULTIPLICATION OF TTPE. 

The mode of printing books, 244w On stereotyjMng, 245. On Electro- 
typing the type, 246. 

(244.) The oidinaiy type, such as this work is printed with, 
has each letter separately cast of a particular alloy ; these 
letters when combined together form words ; again, a number 
of words form a paragraph — a series of paragraphs a chapter 
— a number of chapters a book — and lastly, several books 
form this volume. Most works are printed in parts; thus, 
whilst I am writing this chapter, the second book is com- 
pletely printed, and the types distributed, whilst the proof erf 
the third is IjTtg on my desk to receive such alterations as 
may occur to me. Now the electrotype would be of no 
value to the printer in this case, for the same type which is 
used for the first part of this work, will be again used for 
the last, and even after the whole is printed, will be very littie 
impaired. 

(245.) With books which have a very large circulation, as 
the BiUe or Pray^-book, and wha:e no changes are required 
in the matter for a series of years, it is usual, after the work 
is completely set up in type, to make a stereotype copy oiiL A 
plaster mould of the type is first obtained, which is thoroughly 
baked in an oven, and from tfapis a metallic cast in stereotype 
metal n made, which is a copy of the original. The dupUeate 
thus obtained is slightly impaired by the injury which the 
plaster cast receives in the fiimace, otherwise it has advan- 

14* 
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tages oyer the type ; for every stereotype page is in one piece, 
whilst the type is made up of as many different pieces as 
there are letters, besides numerous pieces termed leads, &c. 
The process of stereotyping is cheaply effected, but the electro- 
type may be made more perfect An attempt is now being 
made to introduce a new material, apparently a composition of 
shell-lac and other matters, for the purpose of forming the cast 
The mould is made of plaster of Paris, and the material is fixed 
unto a cast block to keep it perfectly steady. The material is 
said to be brittle, but nevertheless to print satisfactorily. I 
have seen a very beautiful cast made in this manner, but it has 
not yet sufficiently come into use to tell how fax it will answer 
its intended purposes. The process of casting has yet ma- 
terially to be improved, as a more rapid mode <^ conducting 
the process is required. 

(246.) To procure an electrotype copy from a page of type, 
we have to take an intaglio impression horn the type, which is 
most conveniently effected by making a cast in gutta percha : 
it may also be effected by taking a cast in sealing-wax, or in 
plaster of Paris, which must afterwards be rendered non-absorb- 
ent, or we may take it in white wax ; the (ttaglio impression 
must be black-leaded and placed in the solution to receive the 
deposit of copper. Great care must be taken to disperse air- 
bubbles. A moderately thin layer of copper would suffice, if it 
were backed with solder, type metal, or some such analogous 
alloy. This process is only likely to be useful for the Bible, 
Shakspeare, Pilgrim's Progress, or works that have a large cir- 
culation ; and, probably, might be found to wear longer and 
print better than the usual stereotype metal : but at present we 
have no experience on that matter ; though there is but little 
doubt that for these purposes electro-metallur<]ry will eventually 
be preferred. Up to the piesent time this has not been 
brWght extensively into use from its difficulty and expense, but 
now, doubtless, it will be sometimes employed, as gutta percha 
materially diminishes the cost. A Frenchman has attempted 
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the mechanical manufacture of type in copper ; the specimens 
I saw appeared to be good, and register truly, but up to this 
time it has not become an article of commerce. 

A very useful process has been added to printing since my 
last edition was written : it is called the anastatic process. If 
a page of print be washed over with phosphatic add, an add 
which is formed by the spontaneous combustion of phosphorus 
in oontad. with air and water, it appears to have the effect of 
slartiBg the ink, and when the paper is then subjected to great 
pressure against a nnc plate, a oopj of tiie impressiott is made 
upon the zilic, whieh, on being rdled as by the ovdinaty mode 
of lithognq^c printing, may be used in a similar way. The 
anastatic printing is now continually being used for lepto- 
dudng any sheet which happens to be defective when an im- 
presaaoB of a work is neariy aold. 



[Sp^eiaun •f FUotreiifpe,] 
MORNING PRAYER. 

•ocla a Book : And after nmj 
Zmmh, n<ilpliiiliiliUiaFtiiit 

«rUie 



We flierefora pray thee, h^ 
Hit Mnranta: wboa flKm hui 
reoeeiaed with thy preekNia 
UoocL 

Bfake them to be numbered 
with thy Bainte: la fkiry •W9r^ 
lasting. 

O Lord, Hnra thy paople: and 
bleM thine heritage. 

Gorem themi and Uft thm 
op for eyer. 

Day by day: we ■mgaiiy 
Qiee; 

And we wonhlp thy Wamo : 
eyer wortl withoot end. 

VoadMaHi, O Lord: to keep 
wthtodiqr withoot itak ^ 

O Lord, haye meroy vpoa vat 
have meray upon tak 

O Loid, let thy mercy light* 
en mftrn ns: aa oar traet ia i» 
thee. 

O Lofd, in Hkee hay<a I 
trusted: let ma neyer be oonr 

ioWMMd. 




TV Denai Lmu i a m u B . 

WB praise thae^ O Ood: wa 
aeknowledgo thee to be 
tteLord. 

All the earth doth worship 
thee: the Father ayarisBttag. 

To thee aU Anoels ory aloud : 
Ihe Heayena, ana all iSke Fowers 
thtfein. 

To thee Gheralblm, ind. Bsnk 
phim: contianally'do cry, 

Holy, Hdly, Holy ; Lord God 
efSabteolfa; 

Beayen and earUi are ftill of 
the Mi^eety : of thy Gkiry. 

The glonous company of the 
Aaoatles: pralaBllwe. 

The goodly fellowship of the 
PraphaCst praiiethee. 

The noble army of Martyrs; 
praise thee. 

The holy Ghorch throoghoni 
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CHAP. II. 

ON THK MULTIPUCATIOH OF PLAIN COPPKB PLATES. 

Jhd prepantioo of plain copper platei, 247. Hie eleeiratjpe plate% 

24«. FkooBM Ibr tlieir npfciiiiiii. 249. ManipalatioQ of the bafc- 

terj, 260. PraeqKtatng troi^ 26L Temperature, 252. Poeitive 
pole, 268. BegnlatioD of t^ testnre oi the copper, 264 Siqgle-cell 
i^paratua, 265. Time required for the process, 266. Bemoval of the 
|date, 267. Mode of preparixig the plate for eugrayers, 268. Eoonoiny 
in the oumuikctory, 269. Expense of the plate, 260. 

(247.) The application of the electrotype to the various de- 
partments of engraving is %f the greatest importance, 
and the new field open to this branch alone is very extensive. 
Engravings generally are made upon copper-plates which 
have undergone a tedious preparation. The copper which is 
to be employed for this purpose should be as pure as pos- 
sible ; it has first to be rolled to a certain thickness, after 
which it passes into the hands of the copper-plate maker. 
He carefully examines the plate, and picks out any little 
piece of foreign metal he may chance to perceive, and then 
fills up the gap by dexterously hammering around it, so that 
he draws the neighbouring copper over the hollow. The 
plate is then well hammered, and receives a rough polish by 
charcoaL The price of a plate so manu&ctured, is worth 
from Xwo shillings and sixpence to three shillings and six- 
pence per pound. 

(248.) This copperplate is by no means pure, as it gene- 
rally contains tin and other metals which render the en- 
gijtmg sometimes difficult, and the etching very uncertain, 
To obviate these faults we make an electrotype plate on one 
of the prepared copper-plates, and as the metal of this i^ 
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absolutely pure it is found to be £ur better adapted for the 
purposes of the engraver. This duplicate plate possesses a 
similar surface to the original, and may therefore be at once 
used; but it is foimd better to hammer the duplicate, and 
prepare it with charcoal, as that greatly improves it by 
making it more elastic. 

On one of these ^ectrotype plates hammered and prepared 
as plates ordinarily are for engraving, Mr. Pabner had 
various specimens of art executed* First, the plate-maker's 
opinion was taken of it, and he decided that it was vastly 
superior to the common copper; here we may remark, that 
many persons have doubted whether the electrotype copper 
would bear hanmiering; now this plate was thus prepared. 
The plate -was then sent to a letter- writer, to receive a 
specimen of this species of engraving, as well as to have his 
opinion of it ; he stated, that Ike quality of the copper was 
such that much less labour was required for the process 
which it had to undergo. It was then sent to an etcher, and 
he foimd it greatly superior to ordinary copper-plate ; for 
the nitric acid bit with the utmost uniformity on account of 
the purity of tb^ copper. A specimen of machine-ruling, 
rose-engine turning, and medal-ruling by Bate's patent ana- 
giyptograph was then executed, and the opinion of all the 
artists concerned in the work was similar ; for the superiority 
of using pure copper over the Ordinary copper, which is 
usually contaminated with other metals and charcoal, was 
^prparent to all. . 

(249.) The exact process by which these electrotype plates 
may be prepared is very simple. The plain plate on which 
the d^>osit is to take place, is to hav^a flat band soldered on 
its back, in order that sufficient connexion may be made with 
the zinc of the battery. The heat necessary to effect this, 
drives off the air which infilms the metal, so that if it ^^fbre 
placed at once in the solution of sulphate of copper the two 
plates would stand a very fair chance of adhering ^o each 
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Other. To prevent this Mriow evil, the plate whidi has been 
Bolderad ought to be placed in a cold plaee lor twenfty-lbiir 
or more lioun, which will enable it to r^ain a aeoond 
time its film of air. Those who are not skilfiil in solderii^ 
metals, may simply place a wire or piece of metal in contaet 
with the back of the plate, as that connexion will be amply 
sufficient Every part of the plate which is not intended to 
leceive the deposit, must be covered with tallow, was, or 
any other non-conducting substance. 

(250.) Having thus prepared the plate, a platinized silver 
battery, which exposes about twice the surfjEice of negative 
metal, is to be chaiged wiUi dilute sulphuric acid, eonsisfcing 
of about one pint of strong sulphuric acid in two gallons of 
water. By using the acid thus diluted, the risk of much 
local action is materially lessened, and for the same reason 
the acid sliould never be peured into the battery till it is 
quite cM. The 1>est form of battery for these purposes is 
fig. 4. The silver has a binding screw soldered to it, and 
a piece of wood is fixed on its upper part The one is 
placed on each side of the silver, and consists simply of two 
strips which liave no solder attached to them, but are con- 
nected to eiich other, and to a binding screw by a large screw, 
which embraces at once the two zinc plates and intervening 
piece of wood fastened on to the silver. This very inge- 
nious arraugemeut appears to have been devised by the 
instrument-maker, from a necessity which the manufacturer 
experienced of repeatedly adding a new zinc as soon as the 
former was dissolved. 

(251.) The precipitating trough may be either the hori- 
zontal or vertical. The vertical trough la an oblong wooden 
vessel cemented in the interior ; on one side the plate to be 
multi})liod is placed, on the other a piece of copper to be dis- 
solved {fig. 1 2.). The horizontal trough is a shallow, square 
vessel, on the bottom of which the plate to be copied is 
placeil, and lialf an inch above it, the copper >to be dissolved 
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(^fig. 15.) It is necessary to plaoe the negative plate under- 
neatb, or else the uniform strength of the solution would not 
be preserved, but a mass of crystals deposited at the bottom 
of the vessel ; or if it is placed in the reverse manner, some 
mechanical means of agitating the solution must be employed. 
The first apparatus is best adapted for a slow precipitation 
and small plates, but the last for a rapid deposition of the 
metal and large plates. 

Whichever process be employed, the trough must be 
filled with a solution of sulphate of copper of a strength 
suitable to the power of the battery. If one battery be used, 
it should consist of a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, 
diluted with rather more than one third of dilute sulphuric 
acid. A solution of nitrate of copper may be employed of 
about one pound to the pint and a half, which will allow the 
deposit to take place more quickly. A nearly saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper may be used, if a series of 
four or five batteries be employed, or the solution be kept at 
a high temperature. It is advisable to place the plate in 
a neutral solution at first, and afterwards, when it is slightly 
covered, in the acidulated solution, in order that the film of 
air may not be removed. 

(252w) Where practicable, the solution should always be 
kept at a moderately high temperature ; as by that means 
the deposit; will UJce place far more rapidly, and the copper 
will be more elastic. The reader must not confound the 
property of elasticity with flexibility, although this is an 
error very commonly made. Flexibility is the property 
which bodies possess of being easily bent ; elasticity is the 
power which bodies have, of returning to their former shape 
aflter they have been bent. The flexibility of any metal is a 
property very readily obtained by the laws pointed out; 
elasticity, on the other hand, is a property more difficult for 
the electro-metallurgist to obtain than any other. 

(253.) Having filled the trough with the liquid, we take 
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a piece of copper the same size as the plate, and coimeot it 
by a wire to the silver of the battery. We have iiow the 
battery charged, the precipitating trough filled with its 
solution, and the piece of copper to be dissolved placed in 
the precipitating trough, and connected with the silyer. 
Having proceeded thus far, the wire, soldered on to the 
copper plate on which the new deposit is to take place, 
must be connected with the zinc of the battery, and the 
operator must be particularly careful that dropping the 
copper plate into the precipitating trough is the last opera- 
tion for completing the galvanic circuit, as immediately 
a precipitate of pure copper commences. This does not 
adhere to the copper plate, because it is not in contact with 
It, for a thin layer of atmospheric air is interposed between 
the two. 

(254.) Having put the apparatus in action, the operator 
must regulate the quantity of electricity passing, by ap- 
proximating or increasing the distance between the two 
poles in the precipitating trough, according as he may 
require differences of texture in his copper ; for the reduced 
metal may be obtained soft or hard ; the copper should 
neither be too crystalline nor too flexible, but should be 
of a texture intermediate between both extremes. The laws 
regulating these points have been sufficiently dwelt upon 
above. The apparatus will require no material alteration 
for two or three days, and then the acid in the battery 
should be changed, and the zincs, if necessary, renewed. 
The piece of copper forming the positive pole should always 
be examined, and removed if necessary. A plate should 
not be allowed to remain inactive in a neutral solution for 
any considerable time whilst it is being fnade, as in that 
case the reduced copper is apt to be in layers. 

(255.) The single-cell apparatus is not at all well adapted 
for making copper plates, because it is impossible to regu- 
late with accuracy the quantity of electricity to the strength 
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of the solution. In fact all the largest and most perfect 
plates ^hitherto made have been produced by the battery 
apparatus. 

(256.) The time necessary for the complete formation of 
a plate, varies according to the thickness of the copper 
required, the ease with which the solution suffers decom- 
position, the power of the battery, and the distance between 
the plates in the decomposition cell, or precipitating trough. 
The shortest time in which it could possibly be made, is 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours ; but with a single cell 
and dilute add it ordinarily takes a week, or even more ; 
the texture of the copper, however, in both cases, may be 
made similar. The only limit which is afforded to the 
rapidity of the process, is the cupreous salt. As the 
nitrate is the most soluble salt of copper, we never can 
obtain a plate more rapidly than the strength of its solution 
will allow. 

(257.) Having made the plate, we have now to take it 
off; and for this purpose, any copper embracing the edge of 
the original plate is to be removed ; after which, the 
operator without any difficulty may separate the two plates, 
for provided he has followed exactly the directions which I 
have before given for insuring a film of air on the plate, not 
the slightest adhesion will exist. 

(258.) A plain copper plate is thus made, which can be 
used at once by the engraver, or it may be hammered and 
rubbed with charcoal, as copper plates ordinarily are. Du- 
plicate copper plates have been made from another similar 
plate, but we can obtain a copper plate from smooth sub- 
stances, which are not capable of being acted upon by the 
fluid ; thus, smooth white wax, sealing wax, or smooth 
plaster of Paris, will receive the deposit after they have 
been black-leaded. 

(259.) The manufacturer who makes electrotype plates in 
an extttisive way, must endeavour to lessen the expense of 
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the proceM by eyerj poisible means. In the fint place;, he 
must recollect that the mercury used for the amalgamation 
of the %inc is not at all acted upon, but that when all the 
zino is dissolved, it remains upon the fine particles of foreign 
metals which the zino contained. He should carefully 
preserve this mass, as well as all the fragments whicdi have 
been left; the mercury may in a great part be separated 
from this, by enclosing the mass in wash-leather and 
squeenng it ; the rest may then be obtained by distilling 
the residue. Theoretically, the operator ought to regain as 
mudi mercury as he originally employed ; but practically 
he will always suffer a certain loss. 

The sulphate of zino left in the battery after it has been 
exhausted is absolutely pure ; and therefore 'the solution 
may be evaporated and the crystals of the sulphate of zino 
obtained ; or the metal may be converted into a carbonate, 
for which there is a great demand in the arts. The deposited 
copper in the same manner is also pure, and, therefore, all 
the' clippings should be preserved for the purpose of alloying 
gold, as it is necessary to have a perfectly pure metal for 
that purpose ; but strangely enough a refiner told me that he 
did nol. ^prove of electrotype copper for his purposes. 

Those who manufacture a great number of plates and to 
whom time is not an object in their proceedings, can adopt 
a peculiar form of battery. The battery should be laige, 
and should be connected, not to one precipitating trough 
alone, but to a series arranged exactly as a compound bat- 
tery ; thus, if twenty troughs were arranged and Connected 
with the battery, they would obtain twenty pounds of 
copper for one pound of zino dissolved. The solution of 
sulphate of copper in each cell should be rather more 
dilute, and be much more acid than when a single trough 
is employed, and the positive copper-plate and negative 
plate of each cell should be of the same size. The largo 
battery, in this case, is not attended with more expense 
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than a small one ; for to do any given amount of work, as 
much zino would be dissolved in a battery made of a silver 
thimble, as in one exposing a surface of negative metal 
equal to the sur&ce of the whole of Europe ! The rationale 
of this apparent paradox is explicable by the important law, 
that '^In every cell the amount of chemical action is the 
same;" one battery will therefore, for every pound of zino 
dissolved, precipitate one pound of copper in each precipi- 
tating t]!Y)ugh, so that the number of precipitating troughs, 
arranged as a compound series, will give the number of 
pounds of copper thrown down for each pound of zinc dis- 
solve If we consult the equations given in a former part 
of this work, we shall find that it is of no use increasing our 
batteries above a certain size, and therefore we must take 
care to lessen the resistances in all our troughs. 

(260.) In this great commercial city it is useless to men- 
tion the excellence of the process, unless, at the same timey 
some idea be given of the expense attending its adoption. 
This, with a single battery and precipitating trough, will 1m^ 
first, the intrinsic value of the copper, say one shilling an4' 
twopenoe for each pound, plus an equivalent of amalgamated 
zinc one shilling, plus some zinc lost by local aettdn, plus 
sulphuric add, say fourpence, equal to two shillings and 
sixpence a pound for the bare cost of the materials. To 
this, labour, time, house rent, and profit are to be added, 
which will increase, at present, the price to one sovereign 
per pound of copper ; though doubtless the expense will be 
diminished as the demand increases. For plain plates 
persons would hardly like to give this price, unless an en- 
graver were about to execute a very splendid subject, and 
then perhaps it would be fiilly worth his while to go to the 
extra expense, from the superiority of his mateiials. 
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IkigiaTad Gopper-platai, sei. De^n oi the pl>t«B, SS2. Yarioa»Uidi 
of eagtKTing, SOS. ITaea of cogiaTed jdate^SU; for the pottttu^ 
SflG ; fcr calico [smten, 360. 

(361.) EnanATED copper-pl&tea ore not more difficnlt to 
copy than plain ones. A pUte posaeasing the most elabonte 
design, the moat brilliant conoeption, the finest execution, tbe 
most delic&te workmanBhip, in fiiot everything calculftted to 
npder a plate valuable, can be copied inib the Bune readi- 
.aees, the same fidi'lit^, the same ease, as the plate without 
, any workmitnship at all ; because the deposit of new metid 

, ijskes place in such a way that an exact cast is made in both 
'^jSatances. 

^^ -(SSZ,) The design of all engraved copper-plates is in 
(nUgHo or depri'ssed below the surface, and the problem is 
io obCaia a, d^f lK'>itf. in a similar state. To effect this, a 
TOVersc of tiic p]3tc must first be taken in re^ef. Ihia may 
be done in vurious ways. In the first place, a relievo may 
be Qfttained in copper, precisely in the same way as a dupli- 
cate pltun plate. (249 — 267.) This is the most perfect 
process, and should always be adopted for very delicate 
designs. 

An impression of a plate may be made on perfectly clean 
lead, by placing the lead on a printing-press with an iron 
bottom, and then placing the engraved plate upon the top of 
it. The two are then to be run through the press, exactly 
in the same way as an ordinary print is token off. In this 
operation, if the lead be placed underneath, a very perfect 
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impreasioQ may be effected ; but the upper plate is sure to 
become bent, which is a disadvantage. If the copperplate 
is placed underneath, that will receive no injury, but the lead 
wUl be curled ia a similar manner. Now, on considering 
these facts it oooMired to me, that if a third plate above the 
other two were employed, there would be no curling, and 
upon the experiment being tried two or three times, my 
expectations were realized, for neither lead nor copper were 
curled to any amount. The mode in which I directed the 
experiments to be performed, was to place smooth lead at 
the bottom, then the copper-plate upon this, and lastly a 
third metallic plate at the top, which became curled by the 
process. A great disadvantage, however, in the use of 
lead for this purpose is, that the metal is liable to stretch 
unequally. 

A perfect mould may be taken from an engraved plate in 
white wax, but it requires some practice to copy a lawe 
plate. The white wax must be black-leaded, and th^ 
placed in the solution. Plaster of Paris may also boviseS'ttri 
take a relievo impression, and the ^tereotypers are very el- Jfc 
cellent hands at using this substance; but iilthough 1 have ^ 
made duplicate copper-plates from plaster, I am f^id that 
it will scarcely be thought sufficiently perfect to be used for 
the electrotype in all oases. The plaster muat be very 
oarefuUy filletj" by the methods I have elsewhere detailed, - 
and after the application of the bladi-lead it may be j)}»ced 
in the solution. ^^' 

A tolerably perfect matrix may be made with gutta 
percha, and 1 have reason to believe that some operators 
have a secret process for forming it, which at present they 
decline to put me in possession of. 

Having by any one of these methods taken a relievo im- 
pression, a reverse is again to be taken, in a manner similar 
to that pointed out for copying a plain plate. The iilm of 
ail, which eubstanoea acquire by exposure to the atmosphere, 

i 
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must be obtained before a metallic matrix is placed in the 
solution. (24»— 267.) 

(263.) The back of the reduced plate will be always more 
or less rough, which is to be filed smooth before a' print is 
taken from it. Sometimes, when the plat^e is thin, a second 
plate of tin or iron is soldered into the back ; but the unequal 
expansion of the metals, when heated, is liable to be attended 
with inconvenience. By the use of this artificial back, how- 
ever, we can employ the crystalline copper, which is so in- 
tensely hard, that in all probability the plate would last 
much longer. 

Hie front of the plate is liable to exhibit over its other- 
wise polished surface an appearance in copper, as if the 
slightest breath, or film, c<^vered the sur&oe. This has been 
technically termed *' the curd," and is instantly removed by 
the copper-plate maker by a few slight touches with his 
charcoal. To account for this curd will not require much 
thought when we mention, that if the operator simply places 
^8 finger on a polished plate the copper reduced upon it 
would have precisely similar marks ; and I have seen it ex- 
hibit every line of the finger, and even the opening of each 
perspiratory duct. 

(264) Tliose not much acquainted with engraving will 
perhaps be astonished at the various means which artists 
employ to execute an engraving. They may however be 
divided generally into three heads. The first contains those 
cases where the design is made by instruments of various 
kinds, as gravers, dry points, <&c. In the second, the device 
is obtained by acting partially on the plate by acids capable 
of dissolving it, or in fact by biting out the lines or figure of 
which the engraving is constituted. The third kind, where 
the surface of a plate is uniformly raised up by an instrument, 
in such a way that it prints all over perfectly black, in which 
state it is ready for the engraver. By burnishing the plate 
all the.asperities are rubbed off, and that portion thus treated 
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prints whiter: so that by regulating the degree of bur- 
niahing the different effects of light and shade are produced, 
whidi ^Donstitute the engraving. This is called mezzotinto. 
It ii &,T cheaper than the line engraving, and is now much 
in vogue. Each of these three classes of engraving has 
been copied by Mr. Palmer and others, with the utmost 
fidelity, so that the apf^cation of the electrotype may be said 
to meet every case for which it is likely to be required. 

The Art Union of London have used electro-metallurgy for 
their purposes. Ten difierent original plates were multiplied 
in this manner. In answer to an application on my behalf, 
the secretary stated that the impressions taken from each elec- 
trotype plate varied from 400 to 1000, depending chiefly on 
the character of th^ engraving, the average being about 720. 
They found that repairing was required to some extent in 
the earlier, plates, bat latterly it was only necessary where 
the 2^bUe8 were mu<^ undercut or burnished. The council 
of the society consider that for large numbers of impressions 
more dependence can be placed on ste^l plates if carefully 
watched while ft press, than on plates produced by the eleo-^ 
tiolype, 

(2d5.) Engraved plates were not employed till ULe four- 
teenth century, but now their uses are manifold. To hand 
dowQ to {posterity, and to diffuse among the multitude, copies 
of the choicest pictures and other works of art, are their 
most prominent applications. To perpetuate the resem- 
blance, and to distribute the portraits of the great, the good, 
and the beloved, are other important uses. With these the 
public are most acquainted, but they do not constitute a tithe 
of the purposes for which engraved plates are required. 
The great consumption now for these plates is at the pot- 
teries ; for almost every common dinner-service, or every 
piece of pottery, has its design given by a copper plate. 
The device is deeply cut in the copper, and then it is printed 
on a {H#ce of thin paper ; but the impreiBion is printed with 
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^^i^compontioii of anenite of cobalt instead or. the ordinary^ 

'%ik. The paper Ib then pressed upon the p^^teijf ]Mi 

before it is glased, in order that the ink may «0Mf Wf ; 

after which the paper is carefdUj washed off. The fijpMl^ 

plate is next glazed, and is then ready for nse. 

The most unmeaning devices ^^jHb printed on the pktw^ 
and the willow and other similar pdtfems certainly enibit 
no great beauty of design. Our common pottery-ware, how- jj 
ever, is the envy df every foreign country, for nowhere but in 
Britain have they ever bMi able to make common earthen- 
ware with any degvie of perfection. Th^ electrotype jio- 
mises to materially improve the patterns of our oUhIKHm 
unrivalled pottery, for the expense of engraving valuable 
plates has been hitherto such, that on teount of ihe qgpdl 
nimiber of copies they will afterwards ^umt their application 
has been necessarily prevented. Now 4R^|>late «* originally 
a thousand guineas, an infinite !1bumber ijf duj^licates could be 
taken from it by the electrotype, and in this way tfie expense 
of every common dinner plate would be the same, whether 
the ordinary blue-and-white service were ntrlH^ or plates and 
dishes were embellished with copies of otif finest works 
of art, the most exquisite scenes of nature, the most elaborate 
machinations of fancy, or the most intricate specimens iQf • 
execution. Before long I trust that the silly ^eizices we 
have at present in use, will be changed for more el^ant and 
highly finished drawings. 

j[266.) A second extensive applicatitjii of copper plates, is 
fb be found in the manufactories of the balico-printers. They 
employ copper platei^ for printing their calicoes. In these 
instances, the copp6r "plate is first engravai,' and bent round 
so as to form a cylindrioAl roller, and thin the two edges are • 
soldered. By contrivances th# die is placed by ofcer rollers 
into the hollow of the engraving, when the calico to be 
printed passes imder the roller by the force which the roller 
itself exerts from the revolution imparted to it by a ttisttih 
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'*■' engine. In IfiiB way twenty or thirty yards of calico can^lArV 
printed in • few minutes. These copper plates might W 
wJyg^yttltiplied before they are bent, or afterwards, upon 
^tha^WBe principles that plain electrotype copper plates are 
madel There would be no great difficulty to make a perfect 

^ oo{mer roller without any folder, should that be' a desideratum 
to fbe manufacturer. -.^ 

By the kindness and courtesy of Captain Yalland, R. N., I 
was enabled to examine the mode in which the multiplication 
of engraved plates is usefully oarried out at the Ordnance 
Map Department, at Southampton. The plans of the maps 
M^'ftst drawn upon paper, from which the engravers work. 
Theire are many curious plans by which labour is saved by 
yariliMiical contrivances ; as some effects are produced by 
fine lines, others t>y dots. Again the representations of 
words arei,,^ngraved^,«lfchanically, and the altitudes of different 
places'are punched nito the o^^per plate. These copper plates 
are of huM[e s&e, and are technically called double elephant 
plates, and when finished are transferred to the electrotype 
department, ^^ere Mr. Geddes has arranged and conducts iAiQ 
process in tf masterly manner. The batteries are of plati- 
nized plated copper, the back and edges being very thoroughly 

^.^yamished to prevent any action from the liquor. The pieces 
"of plated copper are careftilly screwed on to a frame, so that 
one piede of zinc can radiate to each surface of negative 
metftl. In a former part of this work I have recommended 
large troughs, but what will my readers say to troughs of 
sudi depth and magnitude that the dilute sulphuric ad^i^ 
last for nearly two years before it becomes exhausted with 
zinc ; and there;jsan be no doubt bui^ftt these large troughs 
are practically economical and convenient The zincs are 
large. ca4. plates, which are .thoroughly amalgamated ; and 
they infteftn me lliat since tney have commenced operations 
they have used about 320 pounds of mercury, some of 
^jjrlnch, however, is still redaimable by distilling the trng- 
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MffLte of Ak* nmainiiig nndiaolfed. IM {mdioMflBif ' 
tKm^ «e hoflioiitalt and Mdi is plaoed upon foar wImcIs 
for ocmvwaeiioe of moving it about The pootiviB gc^ il 
made of a vwy Unck plate of copper which is placed al the 
bottom of the yess^ and the pkte to be eopied is fixed 
finnlj to a pi^ of wood, which 0[>meB within a short dit* 
tance in contact with the positive plate. The sohilion is 
rather diluted, masmuch as this form of appaniiia demands a 
somewhat slow deposit 

The object in placing the negative plate at top is to pre- 
vent any foreign body from &llmg upoQ the *^late, and thos 
iijuriiig the duplicate ; b«t this ooune would insure a bid 
d^osit of metal, if some oontrivance were not used to circu- 
late the fluid and cause a proper difBGudoa ef the metaDJo 
salt ocmtmually £ormed at the positive pole. To effect thb 
result, the whole tKmgh is alternately raised up on one side 
and then on the opposite, which causes a little spla^ each 
time. This effect is poduced by mechanical co^aivaitces 
attached to the steam engine, and appears to answer ad- 
mirably. 

Great care is taken to have a pure sdution of sulphate of 
copper, with dilute acid and water, and the positive pole is 
frequently cleansed of that black powder whidi is always 

left upon it 

The rate of deposit in this horizontal apparatus where the 
negative plate is uppermost, must be necessarily slow, but it 
is stated that from one and a half to two pounds of copper 
were deposited upon a double elephant plate every day. 

Captain Yalland infonned me that by making connection 
the instant the negative plate was inserted in the liquid they 

* Acoordins to Mr. WanW De la Rue, 1000 parts of zme plate 
reeddaes nsnany give the following results^ on analysis : — ci&o^ 6Y8, 
meromy 48, loss. 284 From the dif^^ed residne a very remaricable 
orystaliine compound was obtained of the form of right rhombic prisma 
and appeared to obey the following formula : — 240 ano^ 8 iron^ 5 lead, 
aiid4copper 
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had nerer mwoimtered a single mishap hf Uie adhesion <^ 
the new plate. 

Keolro-Bietallurgj has, in this case, been d the utmost 
im^rtance, by enabling the ordnance maps to be published 
at a moderate price ; but this is by no means the only bene- 
fit whidi it oonfevs on the public The Ordnance maps 
npresent the entire surface of England, and every spot on 
these mi^ represents some definite spot in existence. But 
the objects in each spot m a series of years change ; a church 
is built upon the site of a tree; railroads afe made over 
rirers and through woods. Now, to accomplish these 
changes, the electrotype is of great value, for it is only 
necessary to form a matrix from the original plate when the 
engraved parts appear in relief. Wherever any alteration 
is desired these projeclions are scraped .off. A duplicate 
plate is again made, when the parts to be alta^ are flat and 
suitable to go into tiie hands oi the engraver to have the 
alteralion inserted in the plate. In this manner three sets 
of i^flftes have been {»txiueed fipom each original, each being 
different from the other. 

Kotwithstanding all this perfection of detail, ft appears 
to me timt ultimately it will be foimd preferable to make a 
complete series of blocks fer surface printing in addition to 
those plates which have been already prepared, as tiiat course 
wffi iteduce the price of printed maps to at least one fourth 
their present cost; a matter of no small desideratum to the 
nmlt&tude to whom llie cost is a great object. 

The unlimited multiplication of copper plates by electro- 
metallurgy opens a questicm of curious interest ; for however 
beautiful the design of any work may be, however peifeet 
its execution, if it is always be4||i our eyes it ceases to 
have a pleasing efiect. Who ever saw a ploughman ad- 
miring the brilliaftt petals of a buttercup, and yet what work 
of art is equal to it ? In this ease, however, the object is ^ 
iat more common than any work of art possiMy cotdd be* 
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oome, and, therelbfe, prolMbly but litHe analogy ezifte 
between the two cases. Those printHsellers who allow bat 
a limited number <^ any engraving to enter the marlret act 
foolishly ; for, if the design is really excellent, it would be 
impoflsiUe to render it so common that every' individual in 
the whole range <^ civilized nations should cease to admire 
it. The uKxre perfect the work the greater extenaion will it 
bear; therefore, let those who engage in these arts seek rather 
to jHToduce a perfect work and an extended circulation, than 
several imperfect engravings with but limited circulation. 
Engravers who are desirous of obtaining not <mly the neces- 
sary means for present subsistence, but also a laudable and 
permanent reputation, should cause a relievo ai their work to 
be executed and deposited in some national collection, as 
with but moderate care such a cast would last hom genera- 
tion to generation. 

Mr. Russell has discovered a process by which a steri 
plate can be prepared from a single impression. He keeps 
this process at present secret ; he tells me that he has worked 
it out with little or no knowledge of chemistry. After the 
plate is prepared, he states that it generally requires to be 
touched up by the graver in some parts, and that the total 
charge is about five shillings per square inch. He himsdf 
considers that his method will enable fine old engravings to be 
brought within the range of the means of the middle classes, 
and he entirely repudiates the vending of these duplicate 
plates as originals, although there is too much reason to fear 
that such a course is extensively practised. I recently 
purchased a proof engraving of the Village Politicians for 
eighteen shillings, whilst the original is worth fifteen or 
more guineas. Although critical judges must determine 
that the duplicate is vastly inferior to the original, yet the 
impression gives a pleasing picture. According to ordinary 

«otions of trade profits, my picture should not have exceeded 
ve or six shillings. 
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Poitevin has described a method hj which we may 
obtain on plates raised or sunk impressions, from drawings 
or engravings : these plates, in their turn, may be used for 
multiplying the impressions. The engraving is exposed to 
iodine vapours, which only adhere to the black parts ; the 
sheet is then attached to a silver plate, polished according to 
Daguerre^s method, by means of slight pressure ; the iodine 
is transferred to the silver, so that layers of iodide of silver 
are formed corresponding to the shadows of the engraving. 
The plate is then immersed into a concentrated solution of 
sulphate of copper, and used as the negative pole of a weak 
battery ; it is removed before the iodized portions are coated 
with copper, l^e plate is at once washed, and the iodide 
removed by hyposulphite of soda ; the copper surfaces are 
then oxydized by heat until they become dark brown, the 
exposed silver surfaces are amalgamated after cooling, and 
tlie plate being covered with two or three layertfof gold 
leaf the mercury is volatilized by heat. The gold is brushed 
off from those parts ^hich are covered with oxyde of copper, 
and to which it does not adhere. The oxyde of copper is 
then dissolved by a solution of nitrate of silver, and the 
silver, as well as the subjacent copper, exposed to the action 
of dilute nitric acid. The parts covered with gold are not 
affected, so that the etching may be carried to any depth ; 
the plate which is thus obtained, may be employed for taking 
impressions, in the manner in which wood-blooks are used. 

In order to obtain plates engraved as deeply as the plates 
used for ordinary copper-plate engravings, a plate of gilt 
copper is employed. By proceeding as above, the light 
parts are covered with copper, and the shaded parts being 
deprived of the iodine, the gold amalgamated is removed 
from the shaded, and the oxyde of copper from the light 
parts by acid. The latter will tiien be protected against the 
further action of the acid by the gold, and we obtain a d 
engraving. 
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(287.) BnML plates qaq only be copied in » peouluir saan- 
ner. They must not be plaoedeitber in the sulphate, nitrate, 
or muriate of oopper, as certain destruction would ensue. 
I haTC heard of steel plates being thus destroyed, sfid 
therefore I particularly dwell on the hct to prevent its 
repetition. The crystallised acetate of copper is not decem- 
poBed kj steel, though after the galvanic current has been 
passing for some time free acid is left, which is apt to attack 
the steel. A steel plate, however, undergoes no change in 
an alkaline ammoniuret of copper, ammonio-sulphate, or 
ammonio-nitrate of copper. From these salts, therefore, 
the copper may be thrown down upon the steel, but I am 
afraid tiiat no advantage can be taken of the fact, as the 
reduction of copper by these means is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. Under these circumstances, we must 
have recoursa to other methods of making a relievo duplicate 
from a primary plate of steel. Tlus may be done in either 
lead, gutta percha, wax, plaster, or any other substance on 
which we can obtain a perfect cast, and from this a copper 
plate can be again made in the same way. 

Besides these modes of making a relievo from a steel 
engraved plate, I have yet another plan to propose, which is 
even far superior to any yet detailed, and which on that 
account must supersede every other mode. This process of 
multiplication, which is so excellent, consists in first making 
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ft ifTerae ia silver, and lastly, a aeoond nywrae in copper, 
wluok la uaed at onoe for printing. To affect this object, the 
ateel plate muat be careiullj cleaned from any adherent 
greaae, and allowed to remain in a cold place twenty-four 
koun before unng it. A strong solution of argento-cyanide 
of potaauum must then be procured, and placed in a stone- 
ware or glass yessel. A piece of silver connected with the 
platinized silver of a battery should be next placed in the 
solution, and the sise should be about ^ same as that of the 
steel plate. The last operation is to immerse the steel plate 
itself whi<Ai must not be effected before it is connected with 
the sine of the battery. Hie process should be continued 
till the silver is sufficiently thick for removid, whidtk opera- 
tion must be performed in the usual manner, lliere are, 
perhaps, no processes in the whole range of electro-metallurgy 
more easy than this ; for the silver may be obtained of ez- 
eeilent quality, and not the slightest adhesion will %b foun<P 
to exist between the original and duplicate ; even the absolute 
polish of a highly burnished surface will not suffer any 
iBJsry from such a proceeding. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that this process is ap- 
plicable to steel dies, punches, and every other kind of 
article, as no greater difficulty would ensue in conducting 
tiie operation. 

The only detriment to the formation of a silver relievo, is 
the expense of the metal, whidi in large plates ^rould be Gon- 
siderable ; perhaps, in some cases, that might be diminished 
by giving a layer of copper ; otherwise we must be careful, 
as so<m as we have formed a second reverse of copper, 
to re^melt our silver, and take especial care to suffer as little 
waste of metal as possible. The process, except in the great 
value of the silver, is profitable from the equivalent of silver 
being high. 

(5^38.) Before I bring to a conclusion a description of the 
method by which duplicate copper plates can be obtained 
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from prinuffj plates ^ther of steel or copper, I think it 
neoessar J to mention, that metallic plates may be multiplied 
not only bj Toltaic, but also by medianical means. This 
latter method has been in use for some years, and was 
devised by tiiat original mechanic, Mr. Perkins, who obtained 
a patent for his invention. The apparatus he employed may 
be described generally in a few words : he first engraves on 
soft steel plates, and then hardens them. From the intaglio 
impression of the device he obtains a relievo impression on a 
circular roller of soft ste^ by employing an immense pressure 
on the roller as it revolves. Hie circular roller which hss 
the drawing in relievo is then hardened, when any given 
number of printing plates can be made from it, in a veiy 
short space of time, by pladng a plain plate under the roller, 
and causing the roller to revolve whilst under an immense 
pressure. 

^ Some difficulty arises in performing the operation, for if it 
is continued too long, the fine work is injured ^ if too short 
a time, the deep portions are not sufficiently indented. 

(269.) The duplicates by Mr. Perkins's process are never 
dUch perfect copies of the original but that engravers can 
tell one from the other, on account of an apparent imperfec- 
tion in the plate, which requires the plate to be touched up. 
It is needless to add, that this immediately destroys absolute 
identity. The duplicate obtained by electricity is perfectly 
identical with the original plate, and no engraver can tell the 
original when both are placed before him. However, there 
is one circumstance which is very singular, namely, that the 
duplicate or second plate gives a more beautiful impression 
than the original. The variation does not arise from any 
difference of tint, for this depends more on the printer than 
the plate, and is technically termed the pull. In fact, a 
copper-plate printer can print the same plate of several de- 
grees of shade, depending upon the quantity of ink which he 
leaves in the work. The beauty of the duplicate over the 
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original, perhaps, is to be attributed to the superior quality 
of the copper, which gives a better tone to the impression, for 
certain it is that every electrotype is slightly superior to the 
original plate. To give an idea of the durability of steel 
pli^^s for printing, I may mention that Mr. Oldham, the 
Bank Engineer, informs me that a steel plate, with occa- 
sional reparation, will print about 60,000 impressions. 

Some years ago an attempt was made to print from stereo- 
type 'iM^ies of engraved plates. A plaster cast was made 
from the original, when a stereotype copy was formed in the 
Bsnal manner ; but the process failed, not from a want of ac- 
caracy in the duplicate, but from the circumstance that the 
alloy of lead was found not to print clear like the copper or 
steel originak. 

Since this edition has been at press, it has occurred to me 
that for all multiplications of plates it would be preferable to 
use a ooj^r pole made like a Venetian blind, each blade 
bemg about three inches in depth, and inclined at an angle 
df 45^ to the perpendicular, and the blades being separated 
from each other by an interval of half an inch. By this 
plan the deposit may be more rapidly carried on ; but^t 
present I have not had time to ascertain, on an extensive 
«eale, its superiority over the present plan. 
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CHAP. V. 

QJI^THK MTLTIPUOATIOy OF WOOD-CfUlB. 

Design on wood^e«t% S7a Fkoeea^ $fll. Oowikmifom, 9^9. 

.A- ■ 

(S70.) GiviLifiKD DAtioDS ou^t to Kgtod the fizBi iijpilipMliiJi 
q£ wood-cuta with peculiar venenitionf as thej aeem to lui?e 
Miggeaied the idea of piintiDg. At the preseat ikokdy how- 
ever, wood-cuta deserve especial notice, on account of the 
beauty of their execution; fi>r they have now been brought 
to such perfection, that in minuteness and shar|«eas of draw- 
ing, I have seen specimens which fiiiriy equal steel en- 
gravings. They mi^t appear not often to require multif^ 
cation, because it is almost impossible to wear them out; 
10,000, 20,000, 50,000, nay, even 500,000 or more impres- 
sions have been taken from one wood block. Still, howev^, 
a duplicate in copper is frequently required for various 
purposes. Wood-cuts are somewhat the reverse of copper- 
plates; for in the latter, the print is obtained from the ink 
left in the hollows of the plate, but in the former the design 
is the most elevated part, and the impression is printed from 
the ridges. 

(271.) Surface printing seems to have been very little 
employed till the fifteenth century, at the conclusion of 
which it reached a high style of perfection, the cuts of 
Albert Durer, as well as those of his contemporaries, being 
much esteemed for the beauty of their design and execution. 
After that period the art began, strange to say, again gra- 
dually to decline, and was nearly lost, when the genius of 
Bewick, at the conclusion of the eighteenth century, gave 
a fresh stimulus to this important branch of art, and from 
that period it rose to its present unrivalled excellence. The 
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Rtperioiity of aurface over other Hade of printing spends 
upon the facility with which the former operation of print- 
ing ia perfomied, and the cotnparatire indaBtructibihty of 
the design. 

For the multipiicatioQ of wood-outa and oth^ analogous 
4«eigtiB for printing saitact blocks, electro-metallurgy is 
usefu] ai many ways. For cute that are used for a variety 
■^ puqioeee, tn tha amiB of the Bovereig;a, where many 
peraoBB design a separate block to prim, the type-founder 
usually kaa the design cut in wood. This is coated at the 
buck and edges with wax or grease, black-leaded, and im- 
mersed in the solution of copper in tiie aeaai way, to that 
an intaglio oupper mould is )Hx>dac«d. Thi.t mould may be 
i»ed to niftke copper reverses, whicli are at once ready for 
the prints ; or it may be used as a die to form cliches casta. 

In many instances, especiaily from modOTata-siaed wood- 
cuts, a elichce reverse is at once taken from the cut At 
present there are few in England that we trusted with the 
|»erfonaance of this operation, and I believe that only 




Brauston practises it a^ a profession. From the annexed 
cut, designed by the younger Landseer, then a lad twelve 
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fMis'of fft, whoae riring genins viIl'doabtl«M mom di^ 
plwM liim at the U>p of his prtrfeanon, & clidi4e mootd wm 
fint taken, and then, from tiie clidi6e, an ^kcUotype 
duplicate, which, as in every case where an eleotrotjpe ii 
wanted for Biuface-priBting, required the back to be coated 
with Bolder, or fastened to a block of wood !■> rvnd'Tit liikk . 
enough for ftdng with the other trpe. 'He above cut I am 
enabled to give through the kindaM of Mfi LongiQtui ; Qi^ 
cliche^ was executed by Branstoo, aad &e <^lGi'ti«tjj'0 hj 
De la Rue. Valuable wood-cuts, hoavrer, are but aeldom 
permitted lo have clich6«e taken frAn diem, for fear a^ 
mischance or injury should ensue to the Miginal. In these 
ewes, a rererse of the <aiginBl is Ibrmed in gutta pOMia, 
plaster, whit« wax, ice. ; the former, however, bfing mnoh 
to be preferred. Mr. De la Rue has disoovered and lecmded 
that electrotypes will not long print *ermili<ni inks, althoogfa 
ordinary copper is well adapted for that object. The electro- 
type after some time deoompoees the Yennilion and t«nis 
white, showing that it haa reduced the mercury. This. JM 
he attributes with great probability to a difference of aggre- 
gation of the two metals. 

The multiplication of Tood-cuta haa been far more eztsn- 
uvely carried on by Mearas. Da la Rue than by any other 
firm. Their mann&otory is reckoned, by those moat com- 
petent to form an opinitm, one of the most compUle eped- 
meoB of the unicnt <^ art and science in mechanics, physics, 
and chemistry, that this metropolis, or peAaps even the 
entire worid, can boast The electrotype department occupies 
but a trifling nook in their vast >estafolish1b«at, and is used 
for the multiplication of the Burfaoes they Ci^|By ^^^ print- 
ing. Engaged extensively in the piindng of every kind of 
on^^ental and fancy stationery, they have a vast number 
of designs they find convenient to multiply by the electrotype, 
find' pa4iapa at their establishment die^«T«lu« of dectro- 
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metallni^ in the deputment of surfacfr-priuting is better 
fleen than at any other maanftctory. 

£3eotr6tf pes for fliir&c&-printiiig are found to be eren pre- 
ferable to the wood itself, sa not only is the copper &r more 
durable than the wood, but even the cupreous surface is 
found p> print more beautifully. 

pur lEie^'d Punch finds a copper face ia suitable for hie 
pnrpoee^ itiaemueh as bis title-page is electrotyped. Every 
body re^ds.Puuch, and likes to see every person's fblliee 
shown dp fn a humowous point of view except his own ; but 
bis turn ooming but seldom he ia perfectly satisfied to enjoy a 
lau^ at other people, notwithstanding the occasional sacrifioe 
of Ufaiself. From the artistic and literary talent employed 
upon this periodical a very targe sale is secured, and I am 
informed that between four and five millions of impreasiona 
have been taken from their frontispiece, which well shows 
bow far a coppered face will serve, at any rate for surfac»- 
prtaiting. As Punch has amused his readers at my expense, 
hc'^euinot complain at my endeavour to instruct mine 
at his. ■ 

I am also informed that the vignette at the top of the Ulna, 
trated London News is engraved on copper to print as a 
wood-engraving. This wonderful periodical, which has done 
so much for the public in wood-engraving, has also an enor- 
mous adh ; for nobody is satisfied without seeing the represent 
tation of every occurrence which takes place, and it is stud 
that some copies of this vignette have printed at least three 
millions of impressions. Doubtless this journal would find 
the electrotype suit their pArposes as well as the copper die. 
It is a onriona- fict that at the present time the great diffi- 
culty which is experienced by the large periodicals is, that of 
getting them printed to supply the public The Tiives 
newspaper has been so much inconvenienced that a new 
printing press h^r been devised to meet the difGculty, imd 
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even the weekly journals expefeMfMbV^ trouble on thif 
score, and can only supply fiMt^^fMPBkbJl^ ^^^ quires as 
they come from the press. The qijipiiiuE for newspiqpera 
continually increases with improTed intelligence, so mu<^ so 
that the aid of the mechanic is perpetually being sought to 
meet the increasing wants of the public, and in some cases 
the printer is compelled to work with two sets of type. 

The present machine for printing the Itmes n^wsp^per, 
devised by Applegarth, is an astounding example of human 
ingenuity. It is a great object to be able to print one side 
of the paper as rapidly as possible, so that the public may be 
supplied with intelligence up to the latest possible moment. 
The type is set up in columns as for any other newspaper, 
but, instead of lying flat, is fixed on a cylinder with a wedge- 
shaped rule between each column to adapt the series of flat 
•urfiu^es to the circular form of the cylinder. As the cylinder 
is placed yertically the type requires to be screwed yery 
tightly, otherwise it might be disarranged by centrifugal 
force, or other causes, during the action of the machine. By 
elaborate contrivances of wheels and tapes it is so arranged, 
that during one revolution of the cylinder the type is inked 
by machinery, and supplied by eight men with eight sheets 
of paper, which are printed, and removed by eight other 
men. By this mechanism 10,000 impressions are printed 
per hour, forming a strong contrast with the old mode of 
printing by hand-presses in vogue at the beginning of tWa^.^; 
century. .^. * ^ 

During the action of the machine every paper must bje '", 
supplied precisely at the right time, otherwise it would not 
be printed at the right place ; and much of the nicety of the 
machine is given by care movements, which regulate the 
speed of different parts of the operation. It is perfectly 
bewildering to see the machine in motion, the rapidity with 
which the sheets traverse is extraordinary, and whether we 
consider the machine for the effort of mind required in its 
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oonatraotioii, or ir1iMi|pP[Nr^ consider it for the sooial and 
moral reaults T'rIA'ltf'tjI'T i T*'' '''" the communitj, we must 
admit that it ia aw Mire noble testimony to the power and 
ingenuitj of this oountvj, than the pyramids were to Egypt, 
or St. Peter's to Rome. 

A process devised by Baxter Is now much in vogue. He 
is said to employ a copper or steel plate, to give the general 
outline. Subsequently he engraves one or more wood Uocks, 
which he dabs with different coloured varnishes instead of 
printing-ink, and in some cases he is said to apply one 
colour over the other 3 and then the print is taken from a 
press as from an ordinary wood-cut. By the combination of 
about eight colours all the beautiful artistic effects can be 
produced. By Mr. Baxter's processes the various tints blend 
into each other in succession, and thus character is given to 
the figures, and a degree of tone and dukding is given to 
the landscape. The appreciation of these pictures by the 
public is interesting ; and I have authority for stating that 
some have reached a sale of 300,000 copies ; and thus, by 
placing elaborate and beautiful paintings within the means of 
the industrial classes, the taste of the community eanuot fail 
to be improved. From the incredible sale, the first cost of 
getting np is of no object, and I am informed the actual 
working of the smaller subjects is slightly under half a 
^ittrthing iftach. The coronation of her Majesty is the most 
1$ .4^ih|jkorate work which he has executed ; but a holy &mily 
^l|0tar a picture in the possession of Lford Brougham, a 
» p6rtrMt of Jetty Trefis, and other specimens now lying before 
me, are very beautiful examples of this style of art. Doubt- 
less the electrotype, by allowing us to vary the details of an 
original block in any number of duplicates, might be brought 
to great use for Baxter's process. In my visitations in more 
humble dwellings I like to see these pictures. They enliven 
the homes of those whose duties have occupied the day. 
The beautiful forms and harmonious colours gladden the 
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heart of the owner, and thus we find fhat science contributes 
to morality and happiness. Hie English, as a nation, are 
remarkable for their non-appreciation of the harmony of 
colours ; and doubtless printed pictures, if extensiyelj circu- 
lated, cannot fail to tend to remedy this defect. 

Electro-metallurgy promises to lend an important aid for 
printing surfaces generally, as an unlimited production will 
allow of the use of illuminated letters similar to those which 
graced the works of former years. There is but one 
obstacle to a great improvement in this department of the 
arts by electro-metallurgy, and>that is the insecurity whidi 
the fonnder experiences in the absolute right to his pro- 
ductions ; for if he incurs a great expense and executes a 
splendid design, as soon as he sells a duplicate he is liable 
to have the design pirated, when perhaps his original out- 
lay will not be sufficiently covered. As soon, however, as 
more stringent laws are made to protect particular designs 
every printed book will doubtless show the benefit of electro- 
metallurgy. 

One of the most beautiful series of specimens of printing 
from electrotypes is to be found in an illustrated edition of 
Tliomson's Seasons, all the woodcuts of which were care- 
fully preserved, and the actual printing performed from 
elootrotype-oopies. {fig. 38.) 

In no application of electro-metallurgy is the value of the 
science more conspicuously shown than in a mode of pro- 
ducing surfaces for printing lately patented and called by 
the patentee Glyphography. This branch of art was in- 
vented by Mr. E, Palmer, of Newgate Street, and forms an 
important feature for the general illustration of printed 
works, and on that account demands particular consideration. 
The term Glyphography has been given by Palmer to this 
invention, to signify that the original drawing itself is at 
once engraved, requiring no copying, and in iact scarcely 
any instruments, except those with which the artist makes 
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Wa design. The mode in which bo extraordinary an end is 
jecomplished, appears ridiculously simple when it is detailed. 
Hie most* easentisl part of the process ie to make all tlie 
mr&ceB for printing as flat as possible, and for this purpoae 
t, plate of copper as used for engraving is first ■procured. 
Thie is blackened with, the Bulpturet of potassium, in order 
diat tbs draftsman may 1>q enabled to judge of the effect 
■which his drawing would produce, as he proceeds with his 
:. This blackened plate is wanned, and then coated 
with a compound of Burgundy pitch, white wax, rosin, 
npermaceti, and sulphate of lead,, preyionsly fused together. 
lliis composition, which is nearly white, must be unifonnly 
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spread over the plate, and the thickneiB ahonld be aboat the 
one-thirtietli of an indi. The plate ia now ready foft the 
artist, who cols lliioigh the lAite oomposition completely 
down to the blackened copper, and in 4usfc with tbe ex- 
ception of ihai pieoaatkm sudPM Us drntriog in the nsaal 
manner. In the selectifoa «f took lbs artist should be 
guided by the manner im lAiA Hbof can completely and 
clearly cat oat the eoaxfomAm, ; for it is important to maike 
a dear indentatioii and Boi Id torn aside the coating and 
leave a burr. A simple Ispok i*ed in a wooden handle, a 
hook filed away on one tUjB iMA most sffiactoally cats away 
the composition, or * pleee of wood tagpering to a fine point, 
are the forms particnUufy iceammeMUd by Palmer. The 
former instrument is bsife adapted Ibt nrf fine lines, the 
seoond for larger lines, and the lasi fiw M^ge and other free 
drawings and designs. 

When the artist has finished Us drawing, the parts of the 
composition which are removed leave black lines, which 
have precisely the same rdation to the wUte ground as the 
black lines in the subsequoat print have to the wbite paper ; 
BO that a most important feature in Palmer's operations, is 
the exact similarity between the design and the print 

Many improvements have been made in the process since 
the former edition of this work was published ; such for in- 
stance, as giving a greater depth to the lights ; for the ground 
through which the drawiug is made being necessarily very 
thin, printers found great difficulty in keeping their work 
dean, .^alleviate this the plate is now submitted to the fol- 
lowing process. 

A roller being made of glue and treacle, such as is used by 
printers for ioking their work, is charged with a composition 
of gum thus, turpentine, litharge, and read lead, and then 
passed lightly over the drawing, taking care that the roller 
is very lightly charged in the first instance, that it may not 
stop up the work. When this coat has become dry, which 
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it will in a yeiy abort time if pat on thin, the operation most 
be repeated again and again, until a oonaiderable depish has 
been given to the work. 

The required depth having been obtained for the general 
worlk, broad lights should be built up by means of brushes 
with the same composition containing more litharge and 
sulphate of lead, or anj other composition which will tend to 
aid the drying, and is not acted upon by the copper solution in 
the subsequent process. This part is very essential, or in printr 
iDg the paper is pressed to the bottom of what is intended to 
be a light, and the effect destroyed. 

The operator must now allow the whole to get hard, 
and then with a magnifying glass go carefuUy over it, and 
remove anything which may have accidentally got into the 
lines. He must also then car^uUy brush it over with the best 
plumbago, taking great care to brush all out of the lines, or 
the block, after it is formed, prints rotten by the lines not being 
lound and firm. 

The drawing is now ready to receive a deposit of copper, 
and the power of the battery must be carefully regulated to 
prevent too rapid a deposition, or the copper is apt to grow 
over some parts if the line is not well cleaned out, and disap- 
point the artist by work not being copied, which he imagined 
he had put in. 

Having obtained a sufficient thickness in the electrotype 
trough, and this must vary according to the size of drawing, 
the deposited plate is separated, and the back trimmed to 
receive a layer of type metal, and then, having madfinllie &ce 
perfectly flat, the back is turned off and mounted upon a 
block of wood similar to a stereotype. Many touches to 
relieve different parts may then be readily put in by a person 
accust<»ned to use the graver; indeed much time is saved 
by removing the composition altogether in some parts, and 
putting in any little touches afterwards to give relief to the 
darks. 
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This deepening of the voA by the rolling proceee wm a 
great improrement, by giving to the artist a plate with a 
mnch thinner groond than was at first nsed ; bat it was 
jjgtweqnently found by Mr. HawUns, who now caniM on dio 
process, that he could likewise fona a block upon a commcn 
etching ground, which had been so much desired by thcao 
aocuBtomed to etching; indeed practice has now enabled 
him to form a sur&ce Uock from almoet any caigraTad 
plate. 

Many very beautifiil subjects have been done by this 
process. Some of the most suooeedhl are those well known 
prints tf the "Bottle," by Cmikshank ; but the saljecti 
beet adapted, are maps, or writing of erery deecription, and 
here it stands unriTalled both for price and quality. Hcsns. 
Chapman and Hall, the publishers, are at this time bringii^ 
ont a scries of electro-glyphographic maps at one penny eacL 
A senes of very excellent copy-books have also been done 
by this art, and it has also been employed for bankers' 
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cheques. Messrs. Blackic and Son, of Glasgow, are now 
publishing a very valuable work entitled the Imperial Gazet- 
teer, the maps of which, executed by this process, appeared to 
me so excellent, that I wrote to those gentlemen, and th^ 
kindly lent me one of Bordeaux, which I am enabled to give as 
an example of the value of this kind of printing. ' 

Such are the principal features of Palmer's glyphography ; 
and although it did not answer the patentee's expectations by 
a speedy return for hia labour and capital, it is now being vwy 
generally adopted for the purposes which have just been 
described. 
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Fig. *a 

We have yet another branch of art to describe, which is an 
invention called the electro-tint, and which may be dismissed 
in a very few words. A plain copper-plate is procured, 
upon which the artist makes a painting with some substance 
insoluble in the eolution of sulphate of copper. The plate ia 
placed in the solution and s reverse made, which is at once 
ready for the printer. 

A great many specimens of the electro-tint have been 
published at different times, and of various degrees of ex- 
cellence, but the best that I have seen is a small portrait of 
Lance, by himself. There is something very pleasing in 
this print, and it shows at what perfection the art might 
eventu^y arrive. Sometimes the electro-tint cast is used to 
print from the hollows, at others from the elevations : thus, 
in one cue it forms a kind o^ engraving, at anotJier a 
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rarftoe nmilar to thtt of a wood-cat. Hie first idea of Iks 
deotro-tint wm publiriied in the Phil. Mag., June^ 18M. 

(272.) Hie different cases in which eleoiro-metallurgjr is ' 
serviceable for the Tarious departments of printing have 
been now desaftedt and estensiTe as is their present 
applicatitm, doubtless still there is modi to be effboted in 
this department alone. It appears to me that the generd 
name of electrot jpe ought to be restricted to these oases ; 
for althou|^ the propriety <^ the term when thus employed 
cannot be doubted, yet an ezteDsicm of its use fi» Higgimiy 
purposes is certainly inaccurate. Hie electrotype, therefore, 
I consider as one of the subordlkiate branches cf the general 
science of electro-metallurgy ; though, doubtlesa, as the 
importance of the art of electrotyping for our manuftotures 
is extremely great, so also its interest is increased from its 
being the first department in which the electric fluid has 
eyer been used exteusiyely to furdier the manufiMitures of 
the country. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ON MULTIPLICATION OF THE DAGUEBREOTTPS. 

Yahie of the Eiectro-Metftlliiigy for the dagaerreotype, S78. Procen 

for obtaijiiiig tlie duplicate, 274. 

(27s.) Papers and periodiokls from time to time have 
contained accomits of the multiplication, in copper, of these 
8{rfendid works. The sucoefls, however, which at first at- 
tended these operations, I am afraid was not so great as has 
been reported. The image on the copper duplicate was 
sometimes moderately distinct ; but it did not become visible 
till it had been exposed to the sun's rajs. Sometimes nothing 
was left on the original plate, nor was anything visible 
on either till exposed to the light. (^ the originid, how- 
over, the image never returned ; but the plate was uninjured 
and therefore might be employed again. Hie copper de- 
pesited upon a great number of plates had not the fidntest 
trace of any view upon it In some of these cases, the 
imi^ ifas transferred ^m one plate to another rather than 
multiplied, because there was no increase of images, tiie 
image on the silver being only removed to the reduced 
copper, leaving the original plate quite plain and polished. 
In other original plates, however, a faint image was left. 
Hie Daguerreotype processes have been much improved of 
late yean : the flEdnt images first produced have given way to 
the most lively and distmct impressions. These impressions 
may very readily be multiplied, and the copper duplicate is 
in no way inferior to the original, although it requires to 
be very carefolly protected from the action of the air. It 
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appears to me that there is a good opportaiut|r for aluga. '"i 
business to be done in multiplied da^erreotype phtfl^'KJr ^^ 
when once a good origin^) wa»obtaitied any number of ekctrS »*' 
copies might be sold. '^., 

Electro-metalluigf i^Bems to be iMful for the daguerreo- 
type in other ways b^ijdes the mmtiplication of the imtUge,' 
as sometimes a thin layer of gold is deposited, which fixis 
permanently the image, and gives it a peculiar tint Per- 
haps it might be a fpx>d plan to platinize or iridize the 
plate^as the impression might then appear blwal^and white. 

Some experimenters find that' their silver plate it' modt 
improved by a veaj thin electtoii- deposit «f silver, as by that 
the plate i» rendered more sensitive. 

(274.) The process for the multiplication .-of the dagueorreo- i 
type is similar in all respects to that detailed for l}ie multi- 
plication of plain plates. The film of air w> >rften noticed 
must not be forgotten for the daguerreotype. 

Mr. Home, of Newgate street, who is well known for his 
thorough knowledge of both the electrotype and daguerreo- ^ 
type processes, in answer to my inquiries, has obligingi^ 
favoured me with the following account of the best modera . 
prooess of multiplying daguerreotypes. That gentleman ^*^ 
states that as soon as the plan of Monsieur' Fezeaii, qf fixing 
the image with a weak solution of chloride of gold '^ ^jp^ 
sulphate of soda, beoamo known, the daguerreotype fietures 
assumed a much higher importance. That 'Jrhkih before » 
could only just bo seen then became a firm, bold picture, 
capable of l>eing copieil with ease. Great care, of coune, is 
necessary t» prevent the plate from being stained, and theibfore 
the metal must be deposited as rapidly as possible, and we 
must by no means allow the plate to remain in aolutioB 
without galn^io action. The solution must also be very 
bright and quite free from all foreign substances which can 
in any way attach themselves to the face. 

Ilie single-cell, used in the following manner, will be 
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-■ • • ^ *■ 
£DU]|d*^to answer best for commencing the deposition ; but as 
j|0Q4|tB#.llie plate is well covered then it may be removed to 

• &n mad solution, and the deposit carried on by means of a 

* battery. 

Take a saturiated aolution of sulph^ of copper, and 
bating filtered it, as belbre described, 'and placed a porous 
tube containing the proper acid and water in the same 
vessel, unite the daguerreotype at the comer to a zinc plate 
by means jpf a wire having a bindiag screw at each end. 
IbA wire .jBVgt be long enough to allow both zd^ and 
■ '.^pMlaraf Tto go at the saiiM moment into their respective 
iplutionB, by which ^ meana gftivanic aetiOB ia Butantly set 
up, and a deposition inmiediately takes place over the whole 
of the surface, iHNiiout allowing time ior the plate in any 
way jto be acted on. 

Care mrnft he taken not to remove the plate too soon 
from the solution, but any air bubbles are best remoyed by 
allowing a stream of water for an instant to flow over the 

^ surface. 

'^ Ab soon as the required thickness has been obtained, the 
^cmc platea must be separated, and the original daguerreotype 

• ' piVnged into clean water to remove all traces of copper, 
and fiqiAy dnbd off in the usual manner, whilst the de- 
poititod copper "Bhould be protected aa much as possible from 
lliedfe 

j|- Wiitk teqiect to the above account, I am of opinion that 
die battery process may be safsly used throughout, if ample 
power is supplied at first by using two batteries in series. 

&%» necessary here to call the attention of''- my reader 
to the fiMSt that, notwithstanding Monsieur Daguerre was 

* liberally rewarded for his invention in his own country, 
and France proudly vaunted her liberality <in giving his 
diaoQvery to oMr nations, y«fc a patent is taken out in 
Sngland, which renders it illegal to apply it foat sale without 
41ie MBMial iiflfwtft of the natentee I 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

ox OALYANIO XTOHING. 

Aclion on Um poAtire pole, 276. Etdiing bjr nitrie Acid, 276. FmHi 
in iStkt biting 277. Qalrttiiie etching; 278. Aeederatbg oireiim- 
■ta&oc^ 279L AdmUgw of galrmio etohing; 28a Gndstioai of 
tintk 281. C^onenl rtmukM, 282. 

(875.) All our preTioua operatioiiB haye been conducted at 
^e negative pole of the battery; but at the positive pole 
certain effects take place which maj be taken advantage c^ in 
the arts. Let us call to mind the fiMst, that gold, silver, and 
all metals with a greater affinity for oxygen, are dissolved 
when made the positive pole of a cell charged with a solution 
of the same metaL Now the relative distance which is main- 
tained between the positive and negative poles ^ects the 
degree of solution which takes place. This property may be 
easily shown by attaching a wire by one of its ends to the 
silver of the battery, and placing the other in a solution of 
sulphate of copper in the bottom of which a piece of copper 
connected with the zinc of the battery is inmiened^ After a 
short time the wire will begin visibly to be dissolved, and the 
part nearest the negative metal will be affected ; this will go 
on till the wire is dissolved, in such a manner that the part 
nearest the negative metal will diminish to the sharpest 
point, and the different amount of action will product a per- 
fect taper. 

(276.) Although this property is of no vahie in its aj^^ica- 
tion, yet I have introduced it to show the facility with why^ 
the copper in every place ia diaaolved ejUMstly. in pipportiw 
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ip the electricity paaBUg : and this is likely to be extremely 
f- tilUable for eogravefs in their etchings. The term etching, 
m given to ihoee engravings where the lines are not cut by 
any instrum^it, but are dissolved out by an acid. In order 
to make an etdiing, a copper plate is first to be prepared by 
covering it with a substance which protects it from the 
action of the acid in which it has to be immersed. The 
substance used for this purpose is composed of asphalte and 
wax in equal proportions, combined with a fourth part of 
both black pitch and Bui^ndy pitch. This mixture is 
placed ID a piece of silk, and rubbed over the copper plate 
which is kept at a moderate heat, by holding it over a lamp 
or chafing-dish. This operation is technically called laying 
a ground; this at first is colourless, but it is afterwards 
blackened- by holding it over the flame of a candle, and 
depressing it till a copious supply of smoke covers the 
sm&ce. 

The engraver, with an instrument like a needle, called an 
^ etching point, executes his drawing, and in so doing removes 
the ground, and exposes a dean surface of metallic copper. 
Hie plate is then placed in a dish, and dilute nitric add 
poured upon it, till the copper is dissolved out from the 
exposed lines to a sufficient depth. The plate is not allowed 
to remain in the add a suffident length of time to bite 
deepl}^, as this would cause the engraving to be of one degree 
" of blackness ; but after it has been in the acid a short time, 
those parts which are required to be of a light shade are 
stopped out, that is, they are covered with Brunswick black, 
or a coat of varnish -capable of resisting the action of the acid ; 
the plate is then replaced in the dilute add, and after a time 
it is again removed, and a farther portion is stopped out ; aa|d 
these operations are repeated as many times as there are dif- 
ferences of shade Required in the engraving. The degree of 
peEfection that the professed engraver obtains by practice is 
tnily eartno«daw7» oooaidedxig the uncertainty which must 
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sttend the operation; for the mcdon of nitric acid is not 
mb^ect to sny regular lair&i and moreoTer is never alike over 
all parta of the same plate. Hub is owing to the copper 
plate itself being never pure; bnt always contaming tin, 
dispersed here and there thronghoat its texture, which re- 
sists the action ci the add. Afker a splendid plate is bitten 
in, 8ome portions are sometimes left which cannot be acted 
upon by the nitric add, bnt ahsc^olelj require the graver to 
bring np the fine lines. 

(277.) No engraver that I have oonvetsed with, can explain 
the cause of these Isnlts in their woik, but to the diemist they 
are perfectly intdligiUe; the nitric add attacks the copper, 
forming a soluble nitrate of that metal which is dissolved in 
the fluid; but the action of nitric add on tin is altogether 
difierent, for it converts the metal into a peroxyde, whidi 
being insoluble, protects the copper from the acid. The en- 
gravers have alwap noticed this white powder (the peroxyde 
of tin), so fatal to the success of their operations. 

(278.) Etching by galvanism is a far more certain opera- 
tion than the foregoing, because it can be reduced to known 
principles. In this case, the plate to be bitten in has the 
device first drawn upon the same ground that is used in the 
ordinary process; the back and edges of the plate are th^i 
coated with wax, and it is to be oonnected, by means of a 
wire, with the silver plate of one or two of my batteries. 

'Hie size of the negative pole of copper, I stated in my 
former edition, should be as large as the positive or etching 
plate ; but subsequent experiments have proved that to bite 
with greater regularity and sharpness, the relative size of 
the two plates should be as dissimilar as ]x>ssible ; for that 
purpose, a fine wire should be preferred, and when an equal 
depth is required, should be equi-distant from eveiy part of 
the plate. 

The piece of copper to form the 'negative pole should then 
be oonnected to the tino, when both the eqpi»^plate and 



the piece of oopper are to be placed in solution of sulphate 
of copper. Immediately copper will be reduced from the 
solution on the the negative plate, and oopper from the 
etching plate will be dissolved to keep up the strength of the 
solution. 

Whatever is favorable to the increase of electricity, 
causes the copper to be more quickly acted upon, and what- 
ever diminishes the galvanic current, retards the solution of 
the metal ; the nearer the etching plate forming the positive 
pole and the piece of copper forming the negative are ap- 
proximated, the more rapid will be the action. In the 
same way, the intensity of the battery also affects the 
rate at which the plate is bitten in. The negative ] late of 
eopper, however, should not exceed in size the copper-plate 
on which the etching is executed, or else there is a risk of 
some of the lines being more deeply bitten in; and, in like 
manner, if any considerable part of the plate has a great 
deficiency of lines compared with other parts, that part must 
be stopped out rather before the other, to insure a uniformity 
of depth, or else the negative copper opposite this part must 
be bent in such a way as to increase the distance. . 

(279.) The advantages of galvanism for etching, are, the 
absence of poisonous nitrous fumes, which are evolved in 
the ordinary process ; the greater uniformity of action which 
takes place than when the adds are used ; and the rapidity of 
biting, which may be regulated to the great^^t nicety ; the 
lines may be made of any depth, and are sharper and cleaner 
than when acid is used ; and lastly, no bubbles are evolved, 
which the engraver well knows are apt to tear up the ground, 
or to cause unequal action. 

The exact quantity of copper dissolved from the plate 
can be ascertained by weighing the metal reduced on the 
sheet of copper which forms the negative pole, or by mea- 
suring the quantity of hydrogen evolved from the silver 
{date of one otthe platinised silver batteries ; for thirty -two. 
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grains of copper wUl be diaeolved for everj fortj-eight cubic 
inches of gas evolved. 

Etching by galvanism can be executed with snj desired 
degree of rapidity, according to the series of batteries to 
which the plate is connected ; but I believe that the practi- 
cal man will find that the action should neither be too slow 
nor too quick, and perhaps two or three batteries, arranged 
as a series, will be found best adapted, though a single cell 
would suffice. 

(280.) Galvanism would be valuable to the engraver for 
executing gradations of shade, such as, for instance, the 
efiect of a strong light illuminating a whole room. The most 
simple manner in which this can be shown, is to take a 
copper plate and draw a number of Jines on the ground with 
a ruling-machine. The plate, after having its back and 
edges coated with any non-conducting substance, should be 
then connected with the silver of the battery, and copper 
wire. These two should be then arranged in the solution 
of sulphate of copper, that at one end they nearly touch, 
while at the other they are widely apart. By this position, 
the greatest quantity of electricity would pass at that part 
of the plate where it is nearly in contact with the negative 
pole, whilst the least would pass at the opposite extremity. 
The action on the etched plate being exactly in proportion 
to the quantity of electricity passing, is unequal over the 
whole length ol the plate, being greater where the metals 
are nearest, and gradually diminishing to the other end. 
This is the most perfect mode by which it is possible to 
obtain a gradation of shade. Many variations in the ar- 
rangements might be made by using, as a negative plate, 
a wire or a rod of copper, placed over the centre of a pre- 
pared plate ; for then a perfect gradation would be obtained, 
extending in all directions from the dark centre. In the 
same way, two or more radiating shades may be obtained, 
by using two or more negative wires. An insensible gra- 
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datkm mfgfat be made from the darkest shade at the external 
edge of the plate, to the lightest point at its centre, bj 
eating out a hole in the negative piece of cqpper, opposite 
the part where the tramdtton into light is required. 

The professed engraver who once practically masters 
1^ galvanic method of etching by the theoretical princi- 
ples which I have here detailed, is sure to obtun great 
results. He could easily execute the most extraordinary 
transition of light into darkness, with fidelity, and with the 
utmost certainty. However, I trust that the value of electric 
elding will not be confined to the artist ; for, by removing 
the disagreeable consequences attending the use of nitric 
acid in the present mode of etching, more persons may be 
induced to enter into it, and by this means, numbers 
studying the sciences will be enabled to execute an Itching 
of tiiose subjects which are curious and rare, to send to their 
brethren who are studying the same subject. Those travel- 
ling in foreign countries, or in picturesque situations, might 
transmit to their distant friends an idea of the sublimity and 
grandeur of the scenery which they are enjoying, or of the 
appearance of the towns and villages through which they 
are passing. In fact, there is not a person who might not 
be benefited by receiving etchings from others, and who 
might not, in return, circulate engravings of those objects 
which he may see. Pictorial representations are avowedly 
better than any verbal descriptions, so that there is ample 
scope for any one to exercise his talents usefully ; and 
certainly many cannot be aware that etchings are not more 
difficult to execute than common pencil drawings. The 
process is as suitable for ladies to practise in their drawing- 
rooms, as are any of their usual amusements; the operation 
being attended with as little trouble. It is necessary at first 
to have the plate prepared, or have a ground laid (which 
might be done by a workman), and at the conclusion of the 
drawing it has to be bitten in. The objection to this, 



Utherto^ htm been tfce dungreeable properties of the acid, as 
it is likelT to spoil doihes or kifare furniture ; but now tfast 
these ofajectioBs are removed, I tmst that numbers will enter 
into this amusing and useful branch of art. 

Mr. Grove has lately extended this process of galyanic 
etching, to the etching of daguerreotype plates. He ar^ 
ranges the silver plate as the positive pole in a trough, by 
eonneoting it to the negative plate of a battery. He employs 
the silver plate about the same siae as the daguerreotype; 
bat, I believe, he would fiind that he would be able to bite 
muoh deeper by following the improvements in galvanie 
etching described in a former part of this chapter. It is 
stated that these etchings, when printed, show extra* 
^ ordinapf*tauDuteness of detaiL Up to the present time I have 
been llSable myself to conduct experiments upon the mattor ; 
but it appears to me that the process should be conduoted 
upon the principle St the current taking the easiest road, to 
the exclusion of the rest. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

ON KLECTRO-DISRUPTIYE ETCHING. 

Prooesft and practical ftppUcatioo of the dnniptiye diaofaaige to the 

etching of steel, 281. 

(J^l.) It is well known that when the connecting wires of 
» battery are brought together, a spark ensues, and fortipns of 
tbat piece of metal communicating with the silver, Jki trans- 
ferred to that metal conmiunicating with the zinc. To Dr. 
Pring is due the merit of having first'ldrought this &ct into 
practical use for the purpose of engraving the hardest steel. 
This gentleman fixes the plate to be engraved in a small hand- 
vice, such as is used hj watchmakers ; this plate is then con- 
nected with an electro-magnetic coil, which is again connected 
with the zinc of about half a dozen of moderate-sized plati- 
nized silver batteries. To another wire, attached to the platinized 
silver, is joined a wire of platinum or of gold, which it is found 
convenient to fix in a crochet needle holder. When this wire 
is brought into contact with the steel plate a portion of the 
latter is thrown bodily off and transferred to the etching tool, 
and thus by electro-mechanical skill a perfect device can be 
made upon the hardest steel. 

If the plate and graver be attached to the reverse plates of the 
battery, then the wire is transferred and a gold or platinum 
design is effected ; but this result only takes place well in the 
purest steel, and the steel around the deposit is charred and 
burnt. 

Dr. Pring's process is at present a scientific curiosity of high 

1«* 
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interest ; it bears the same relation to the arts now as the first 
electro copies of penny pieces did many years ago ; in it is 
involved, however, a new application of a scientific fact, and on 
being thoroughly worked out may be, for aught we can tell, 
applicable to the die sinker and other branches of the arts, and 
is now applicable to imprint the most beautiful designs on 
swords and steel instruments of every description made of 
hardened sted, which would, by any other proeess, be difficult 
to engrave. 

The electro-disruptive etching is totally distmet from voltaic 
etching. In the latter, the voltaic force assists chemical affinity, 
and the metal is distolved. In the former, tlie aggregation of 
the particles of metal is interfered with, and portions are thrown 
out. In the one case we act, therefore, by interfering with the 
attraction of chemical affinity ; in the latter, by interfering with 
the attraction of cohesion. This process was submitted to the 
Royal Society in 1846, and with the peculiar wisdom forwhidi 
that greatest association of philosophers in Europe are particu- 
larly notorious in their corporate character, it was allowed to 
slumber ; and from the circumstance of the inventor living in 
the country, it is even up to the present time but imperfectiy 
known. The specimens which I have seen are extremely beau- 
tiful, and I hear that very interesting examples will be shown 
at the Great Exhibition. 
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BOOK THE EIGHTH. 

ON VOLTAIC BLASTING. 

On blunting rocks or tunktii remelB under water, 282. Electrical 
docks, 283. Improper lues of electricitj. 

(282.) There are purposes besides electro-metallurgy for 
which the galvanic force is applicable to the wants of mankind, 
and of the most^ conspicuous of these uNtte mode of blasting 
by voltaic-electricity. This beautiful idea was first adopted * 
by Mr. Martyn Roberts, who used it for blasting in mines ; 
but for blasting under water was fiott pot in jffactice by 
Major-Gen. Pasley, who I believe was the first who adopted 
this system of blowing up' sunken vessels. Whilst engaged 
in operations on the River Thames, he was written to by 
Mr. Palmer, wj^o recommended him to employ the galvanic 
battery instead of the lon^ fuse then in use. After having 
been shown in what manner the voltaic battery was applic- 
able to his wants, he^instant^ adopted it, and has since 
turned it to good account in the removal of the wreck of the 
Royal George. He at first used Daniell's battery, but when 
I visited the lighter, he had abandQDed the professor's 
battery, and simply used an ordinary sulphuric acid battery. 
Captain ■ Fisher, the Harbour-Master of the River Thames, 
baa used extensively this process for tiie removal of wrecks. 
This g^itleman has also found voltaic blasting of great value 
in removing hard shoals of concrete, which continually form 
in the bed of the river, and which could not be removed oy 
any other method. The nature of the proceedings which 
Captain fisher adopted I am enabled to give with niore 
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' minuteness, which mil lerve as a guide for others requiring 
■imilar proceadings. The bsrrel in which the powder ia 
placed had a hole bored in it, m> that it might admit a copper 
tube (l). This copper tube had a plate soldered to it at the 
upper part by whi(^ it- might be fastened by copper nails to 
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the cask; a plug (j7) was flxetl^jv.'Ae tWM, thronfj^ wfaidi 
two copper wires v^re inserted, and round the end of the 
wires was wound a fine piece <^ platinum itire (p), so that 
but a single filament extended fiorn wire to wire ; the rest <^ 
the tube was filled with fine powdeb and a piece of co^ (c) 
was placo^ on the other «ad. I^is copper tube vras then 
carefiillf secured water-tight by smearing pitch round the 
copper. For securing the tube and wires in their place, the 
ends of the two copper wires were bent and nailed to the tub. 
The next thing was to fill tlie tub with blasting-powder by 
another hole, and then secure the aperture water-ljght with 
a wooden plug, which was afterwards smeared over with 
pitch. Tise cask was then lowered to the bottom of the 
Ijessel, and placed in the situation where it was destined to 
act. A^ope, preriously m.Bde by pro*iring two wires first 
covered i^th cotton and varnished, and twisting them with 
tlie texture of which the rope Is made, was then lowered to 
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the bottom of the aea, and the ends of the two wires com- .' 
munioatiDg with the tube were tightly lashed to the two 
wires in the rope* All the wires should be now insulated 
bj gutta peroha, as that material effects the object in the 
most perfect manner. All these things being ready, the 
ends of two wires at the other extremity of the rope were 
coi!knected with the two extremities of a small compound 
platinized silver battery, when immediately on contact being 
made the explosion took place. 

The galvanic force is also now employed for telegraphio 
and other purposes, of which a description would here be 
given if it did not require a too great extension of the woilft 
I have liean compelled, however, to i^jbroduce the mode of 
blasting, from the Sequent inquiries made about it, and the 
great benefit which the process affords to the operator, by 
diminishkig materially the risk of accident to those engaged 
in mining operations. .^The great advantage of galvanic 
Mastqj^ is depe^i^nt on t|||i^urce of heat not bei|||[ applied 
till the moment it is Wtttidd, and tiien being instantaneous ; 
whereas, in the former modes of proceeding, it frequently* 
takes place aAr it is expected, when the workman impru- 
dently approaching to see the cause of the delay is in- 
stantaneously mutilated^OlL destroyed. The employment of 
galvanic batteries in mines, dClght to be peretj^torily en- 
forced ; for but a few batteries would suffice for the largest 
mme, and as the immersion in the liquid need not be longer 
than half a minute for each explosion, the Charge of add 
would scarcely r€lg[uire to be changed once a month, and 
consequently but little destruction of zinc would ensue. 
The battery might be fixed to some secure situation, and the 
workman would then only have to move the rope to the spot 
desired. •^ •** 

When Sir Harry 'fijmith desired to astonish the'i^tives of 
Africa, having previously arranged the contrivancjHi required 
for voltaic blasting, he told them that, as an example of 
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power, he would show tiiat he oould at any definite mo- 
ment command the waggon to go to pieces. The word of 
command was given, the circuit was completed, and, to the 
astonishment of the Africans, the whole was blown into 
the air. '^ 

Electricity has been brought to bear to give the motion to 
docks. Messrs. Shepherd, of Leadenhall Street, have con- 
structed electric clocks worked by four or five of my batteries, 
which have attracted much attention amongst the scientific 
These ingenious mechanical inventors have constructed a 
very interesting electrical clock for the Crystal Palace, 
which, doubtless, will much interest foreigners. 

Besides the useful purposes of electricity, it might some* 
times be made to play the part of the marvellous; and 
doubtless Wiseman, Faber, and such others, who seek to 
rule mankind by acting upon their credulity, rather than 
their reason, when they have caught a victim and safely 
concealed him in a religious house, away from his friends, 
might, in addition to their present modus operandi, manu- 
facture apparitions of good and evil spirits, the better to 
assist their ordinary mental processes. Electrical i^paritions 
might produce marvellous effects, if used in a solitary 
chamber upon either a fatuous female, or a youth bewildered 
by theological dogmas ; but I feel sure that there is no elec- 
trician who would lend his aid for such a purpose, but would 
rather seek to destroy the heathenish darkness of priestcraft 
by the illumination afibrded by the light of sdence. 
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CONCLUSION. 



I HATX now detailed brieflj, but I trust usefiillj, the pro 
perties of bodies which are called galyanic, and the effects 
which galvanic batteries produce, as fiur as relates to the in- 
teresting subject of eleotro-metallni^. Our science, even in 
itself, is essentially dependent upon galvanism, and the pr^^ 
ctpitating apparatus employed is nothing bat a battery cell. 
With regard to the laws regulating the metallic deposit and 
the metals capable of being deposited by the voltaic current, 
these are derived from my own observations. The importance 
of these laws to the operator, will be to enable him to proceed 
with certainty. The reasoB which has induced me to devote 
so much labour and thought to these laws, has arisen from a 
conviction that the electrotype must have been abandoned un- 
less the operator could proceed upon certain fixed principles. 
The extension of the few isolated facts formerly known, and 
their enlargement into a general science will, I trust, be found 
useful to those engaged in prosecuting these operations. 

The influence which this new branch of science will have 
on the arts, manufactures, and commerce of our great 
country, it is scarcely possible to foresee. The extended use 
of galvanism for manufactures requires the utmost encourage- 
ment, and the improvements must not be shackled by patents, 
if we desire the scheme to succeed ; for the ingenuity and the 
talent of the whole country is required to place it upon a 
firm footing. *^ 

The multiplication of copper-plates will cause a far greater 
demand for them than has ever existed heretofore, and the 
engraver need be und«r no appraheiuion ; for not only will 
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his talents be more required, but he will be called upon to 
execute more splendid specimens of art ; for as these can be 
multiplied ad infinitum^ a large circulation will render it 
worth while for any publisher to pay a very high price for 
an original which he conofli^M will meet with great public 
approbation. The publisher, in the same way, could lessen 
th^ price of engravings from our finest works of art, so as to 
bring them within the means of every perscm ; and there is 
no doubt that he who first engages in a business upon the 
above liberal and well known principles, will realise for 
himself a large fortune, and contribute greatly to the benefit 
of society. 

For our potteries, the multiplication of plates assumes a 
higher importHlse even than the last-described valuable ap- 
plications ; for it enables the manufacturer to improve the 
designs upon our otherwise perfect earthenware, and then 
all countries will indeed be jealous of what they are already 
otherwise inclined to look upon with envy. 

Our calico-printers will also now be enabled to use fiur 
more costly plates than they have hitherto employed. 

There are many other applications of this science besides 
those which 1 have already detailed ; such as the capability 
of adding copper to copper, and other similar purposes, 
which cannot be effected by any other process. Another 
important application of galvanism is, the means which it is 
likely to afford of separating one metal from another, or from 
its ore. 

A great variety of the applications of electro-metallurgy 
may appear to many to be trifling, as they contribute only to 
embellish the drawing-room and gratify the eye ; but let them 
remember, that as private persons engage in the manufacture 
of these little trifles, it leads to a knowledge, and a practical 
knowledge, too, of the eflfects of one of the most important 
and universal agents operating in nature. As manufiicturers 
engage in it, it leads to a more general use of the galvanic 
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botteiy, whioh, doubtless, will OTentually hold an important 
place in our niana&ctures. 

It is true t-hat electro-metallurgy offers many opportunities 
for fraudulent proceedings, as by it the forger can copy, with 
ease and unfailing accuracy, Kny embossed surfaces or stamps, 
and therefore no embossed work whatever should be used 
where there is likely to be any inducement for copying. 3y 
it seals may be forged, and an impression may be taken off a 
copper plate if it only remain in the possession of the party 
for a few seconds ; besides, our new science gives the false 
coiner many opportunities to furtiber his fraudulent practices* 
These things are particularly pointed out to put people on 
their guard against the designs of bad men. 

Science, however, must not stop because some of its appli- 
cations are liable to be turned to bad account by the evil- 
designed ; and we must recollect that those things which can 
be forged by the electro-metallurgist, can also be forged by 
other processes before known. It was a &vourite maxim of 
our great countryman, Wollaston, that, ^* whatever man cam 
execute, man can also copy," and therefore the very idea of 
any device being inimitable is absurd. 

Of the value of electro-metallurgy to the arts and manu- 
fiustures, even in the present state of the science, there can 
be no doubt. It is not now a qnestion of probability whether 
this science is practically applicable or not, for we have de- 
tailed what has been done by its agency; we have given 
full descriptions of all the various processes for obtaining 
with certainty many results ; and finally, we have arranged 
all the &cts into a tangible and systematic form, and, by 
laying down laws by which all its operations are govered, 
reduced the whole into a vast comprehensive science. 

It may be, indeed, a matter of eonjecture, to what extent 
this science may be ultimately carried out, or to what other 
purposes it may be applied in years to come ; but were it 
never to be applied otherwise than it has already bete,<«» 
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were it to stop for ever at the point to which we have now 
brought it, — no one can deny that it is a most valuable acqui- 
sition ; in short, we maj safely assert, that no other single 
discovery ever presented capabilities at once so nuuiy, so 
various, so interesting, or so valuable. 

This science depends for its very existence on electricity ; 
and among the indirect benefits which it may surely be 
hoped will arise from it, we may mention the study of elec- 
tricity generally, of which gigantic power so little is known, 
and which plays so important a part throughout nature ; for 
though all of us recognise its operation in the thunder-storm, 
and view with terror and amazement the devastating vio- 
lence with which, at such times, it makes known its power, 
yet^ at present, how little do we know of the effects which 
it is at all times producing around us by its silent and con- 
tinued operation- 

The science of electricity is perhaps one of the most sub- 
lime examples of the might of human intellect, for by its 
agency man has made obedient to his will a power capable 
of producing such vast and terrible effects. '^ NU mortcdibus 
arduum est^^'' says Horace, when speaking of Prometheus, 
who was fabled to have stolen fire from heaven ; and modern 
science has proved again and again the truth of this asser- 
tion, though little could he have thought, when writing the 
passage, how nearly the fable of Prometheus would in after 
ages become verified. 

To the young chemist, we would particularly recommend 
the study of this science, and should he be tempted to turn 
his attention to it in a systematic manner, he will be amply 
rewarded for his trouble. The results of his experiments 
are lasting, and will be contemplated by him in afler years 
with pleasure ; whereas chemistry, being too often used as 
a source of amusement, brings forth very different results. 
The experiments tend to nothing, and end in nothing, 
beyond th^ present gratification ; they illustrate facts whi^ 
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have been illustrated exactly in the same way a thousand times 
befi»«, and are usually selected to be gone over and over again, 
porely because they possess some incidental character whidi is 
calculated greatly to astonish the uninitiated spectator, though 
net to enhance the scientific acquirements of the operator. By 
auch a course oi proceeding (for undoubtedly such it very com- 
monly is) nothing is done, either directly by the operation, or 
by increasing the knowledge of the operator, and there remains 
nothing to show for the labour and money expended, except, 
perhaps, the trouble of clearing away the remains, or, what is 
not so easily accomplished, the rectifying of the mischief done 
to furniture generally. We have no hesitation in saying, that 
electro-metaliuigy will afford as much or move gratification as 
an intelllectua] pursuit, and infinitely greater satis&ction in its 
results. 

In conclusion, we cannot too often impress upon our readers the 
advantage of making themselves thoroughly conversant with the 
principles upon which the operations of electro-metallurgy de- 
pend, and the laws by which these operations are in all cases 
governed. By hurrying at once into the performance of the va- 
rious processes without thus qualifying themselves, what can be 
expected but fulure and its consequences,— disappointment and 
mortification ? Proceeding in ignorance of the rationale of the 
process, untoward circumstances are for ever marring the designs 
of the operator; experiment follows experiment, and failure 
follows failure ; materials are expended in vain, and, after the 
loss of much time, the student (if such he can be called) becomes 
tired of a science which has yielded him so little satisflEiction, 
and throws it aside in disgust, perhaps attributing its uncertainty 
to that which is th^ pure and absolute result of his own idle- 
ness, and consequent ignorance. But if the student proceed in 
an orderly and philosophic manner, making himself first ac- 
quainted with the nature and modus operandi of the materials 
with which he is about to work, he cannot by any possibility 
£ul in his results. With such preparation no casualty can occur 
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wlrich oannot be readily refened to its true sonree, and conie- 
qnentlj aa readily remedied. Thoee who are oomparatiyety 
imacqnaiiited with electricity and galvanic apparatus may meet 
with some little trouble in entering upon the ecienoe of electro* 
metallury ; but commencing iq>on a right method^ t^eir fint 
trouble will be their last ; and let them always bear in mind, 
that without trouble no great good was ever accomplished. 
^ Doubtless the galvanic fluid will, before long, be as important 
to the manufacturer as the heat of a furnace. At present ft 
person may enter a room by a door having finger-plates of the 
most costly device made by the agency of the electric fiuid ; 
the walls of the room may be covered with engravings, printed 
from plates originally etched by galvanism, and multiplied by 
the same force ; the chimney-piece may be covered with orna- 
ments made in a similar manner. At dinner the plates may 
have devices given by electrotype engravings, the salt spoons 
gilt by the galvanic fluid, and his table covered by costly electro- 
silver-plated ornaments. All these, and many other applica- 
tions, we may have at present, — but we must still look forward 
to the most important properties of the electric current derived 
from the galvanic battery ; for although great and glorious are 
the triumphs of science detailed in this work, yet the prospect 
of obtaining a power which shall supersede steam, exceeds in 
value all these applications. For to cross the seas, to traverse 
the roads, and to work machinery by galvanism, or rather 
electro-magnetism, will certainly, if executed, be the most noble 
achievement ever performed by man. 
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ON XLSOTBO-METALLUROICAL PATENTS* ^ 

The statnte of Monopoliea, (21 J. 1, c 8), declares ike confer* 
ring on any person the exclusive privilege of carrying on a 
particular trade, or manufacture, to be altogether contrary to 
the laws of this realm, and a species of offence, called mono- 
poly. The statute, however, excepts Letters Patent for the 
term of fourteen years and under, for 'the working or mak* 
ing of any manner of new manufactures within Uiis realm, 
which others at the time of making such Letters Patent shall 
not use. 

A new manufacture may be the production of a new 
article for the first time, or a new mode of producing the 
same article either by an addition or omission of any part of 
the process, or, with regard to chemical patents, of some 
new specific process. A new manufacture may also conskt 
of a new application and adaptation of some known agent or 
thing. 

It is essential that any of the above manufactures or pro- 
cesses should be a new invention ^ as to the public use and 
exercise thereof; '^ in other wcmls, no patent is valid that is 
taken out for an invention in public use, although the praotiee 
in secret of any process, by a manufacturer, will not prevent 
another manufacturer from taking out a patent for the same 
process and forbidding the first The prior publication of a 
process in a printed' book in thk country, under certain circum- 
stances, will vitiate a patent, though a process well known and 
freely practised abroad may be patented in this country. The 
new manttfacture, in any case, must be useful to entitle it to a 
patent; therefore, the slightest novelty attended with great 
good will justify a patent. 

For th« wvaite^to^aeRHS to .kiiig)f».^ malmm.iifgA 
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of a new maiiiifEusture it is essential that he should disclose 
his procees in such a way that persons may use the same 
at the expiration of his patent ; and the spirit of the Eng- 
lish law seems to suppress monopoly, but to allow advan- 
tafices for a limited period, to those who benefit their coun- 
tf^' by adding or introducing any new and useful manufiie- 
turee. 

The principle which guided our fore&thers upon patents 
deserves the highest commendation, though the practice of 
their successors upon this subject cannot well be worse ; for, 
as now constituted. Letters Patent cause great expense to in- 
ventors who really deserve them, great injury and trouble to 
manu&cturers from their being frequently granted where not 
desen'ed, and endless expense and litigation from their in- 
security when obtained. If the principle of patents according 
to the English constitution were strictly adhered to in prao- 
tioe, notliing could mdre tend to improve and enlarge our ma- 
nufactures. 

By reducing the expense of the patent, affording greater 
facility for prcwuring it when deserved, preventing the pos- 
sibility of its being granted improperly, and renderiDg it, 
when obtained, an absolute protection, the inventors would 
be directly benefited, the manufacturers protected, and the 
prosperity of the whole country would be enhanced by the 
monopoly, in the manner that the wisdom of our fore&thers 
contemplated. 

From the preceding observations, the Electro-Metallurgist 
will perceive that it is not only essential that a patentee 
should have a patent to secure the monopoly of any manu- 
&cture, but that he should have acquired it properly. Far 
this reason it is by no means certain that the following 
patents are rightfully possessed, and therefore it would be 
wise in a person interesteil in any process to examine cai^ 
fiilly how far any patent interfering with his business is validi - 
The following list I have principally compiled from thes^- 
" Repertory of Patent Inventions " and " Newton's London- 
Journal,*' — ^particularly valuable sources of reference for these 
matters; and in these journals tolerably full Extracts of 
a great number of electro-metallurgical patents have been 
given. 
: vJElMm 18 • ooxioaa point of tow. tamadMl with some of 
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thfiM pstente, and that is, particular proceates have oome 
into pubHc use between the granting of a patent and its 
specincation ; and which process could not even be inferred 
IB the slightest degree from the tide of the patent In these 
cases, common sense, doubtless, says that Uie patent ouffht 
not to prohibit the manufacture in common use ; but what 
tibe law says lawyers alone can decide. Persons requiring in- 
formation on this subject may consult a chapter dedicated to 
these matters in Stephen's Conmientaries on the Laws of 
' England, book iL part ii. chap. 3, or a very interesting little 
treatise by Webster, "On the Subject-matter of Letters Fa- 
tent by Invention,'' the author being a great authority on these 
points. . 

K a true and valid patent is infringed, the inventor has 
his remedy by an action of tiespass for injury sustained, and 
ht may also obtain an injunction to restrain the continu- 
ation of the manufacture, and can compel the aggressor to 
deliver an account of the profit he has derived from the sale 
of the article. Moreover, any person using the name or 
mark of the patentee is subject to a penalty of 50/. The 
action may be resisted by showing that the patent is void in 
the manner already pointed out, or the patent may be for* 
mally impeached (if improperly obtained) in the Queen's name 
by the Attorney-General, or even by any other person with his 
consent. 

The first strictly electro-metallurgical patent was granted to 
James Shore, of Birmingham, merchant, for improvements in 
preserving and covering certain metals and alloys of metals. 
Sealed March 8, 1840. Enrolled i^ the Enrolment OfiSce, 
Sept. 1840. The patentee claims the coating of manufactured 
ar^es of wrought or oast iron, lead and copper, and its al- 
loys, with copper or nickel; such coating being. effected by 
AgWaiiic-electricity. 
^ l^:T|ie next patent was granted to George R. Elkington and 
' .^LmxY Elkington, of Birmingham, for improvements in coating, 
apyenng, x» plating, certain metals. Sealed March 25, 1840. 
Enrolled in the Enrolment Office, Sept. 1840. The patent is 
for the numerous processea of gildii^, plating, d?c, (fee. 

lie next patent was granted to ^omas Spencer, of Liver- 
pool, carver and gilder, and John Wilson' of t^ same place, 
Mctonr on iiluiiiiSij, fet i mjiiii Tmfmrmi^fim6$ in ih« pneea^- - ] 
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of enj^Ting on iB«tabi hj means of Toltaio-electrwity. Seal- 
ed Oct. 1, 1840. Enrolled in ihe Petty Bag Office, April, 
1841. ^ 

A patent was granted fb Joseph Locketfc, of Manchester,4n 
tihe county of Luicaflter, for certain improyementa-in mann&o- 
taring, preparing, and engraving cylinders, rollera, Imd other 
snr&oaB for printing and emboanng calicoes or other fibiidk 
SeaM August 27, 1840. Enrolled in the Petty Bag Office, '* 
Febinary, 1841. This appears to be an important patent con- 
nected with the cotton printing manu&ctuies. " * 

A patent was granted to Willam Tudor Mabley, of Welline^ 
ton Street North in the parish of St. Paul, Coventrgaden, m 
the county of Middlesex, mechanical 'draftsman, for certain im- 
provements in producing sur&ces to be used for printing, em,- 
bossing, or impressing. Sealed Dec. 17, 1840; Enrolled in 
the Rolls^ Chapel Office, 1841. This patent seems to contaiA 
numerous applications of electro-metallurgy to [mnting Mr- 
faces, but to what perfection he carries out his processes I am 
unable to state. 

A pat^'nt was granted to Alexander Jones, engineer, for im- 
provements in the manufacture of copper tanks and vessels. 
Sealed June 14, 1841. Enrolled in the Enrolment Office, Mav, 
1841. " .* 

To Gteofge R. Elkington and H. Elkington, of Birmingham, *" J 
for improvements in coating, covering, or plating eerta^ me- 
tals. Sealed June 22, 1841. ^ 

To Edward Palmer, of Newgate Street, gentleman, for inj- 
provements in producing printing-surfaces, and in the printing 
of china, pottery, vases, music, and maps. Sealed June 12, 
1841. This patent is brieiiy noticed under the head Electro- 
tint in the text, and a little work ded»sated to this subject has £• 
been written by Sampson. " .. .• 

Specification of the patent granted to Islam^Bagga, W Cl^K^^ 
tenham, gentleman, for improvements in printing. ' Stt^feNIi^ 
Jan. 23, 1841 ; enrolled 2drd, 1841. This is a veiy iiig^^i* 
patent, whereby colours are given by means of the gatefoiic 
battery. 

To Ogilthorpe Bairatt, ci Burmiwham, metal gOdei*, for cer- 
tain improvements in the jffecipitation or deposition of metals. 
Sealed Sept. ^1841. 
^ X» W. H. for 7ilbot, of Idfeott^ AMAp^ Wflta, Eftq^ for 
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iplprDvcaietata in couiug or covering iuetkla with other 
'metala, and in colouring matallio surtaoes. Se^ed Dec. 9, 
1841. 

,V To Edward'Palmcr. of Newgale Street, philo«c>phiA] iit 
s&nm«it gttker, for improvements in producins printing, and 
embossiag' surfaces. Scaled Jan. 15, 1843. Tfajs important 
^fflbmt has been described idnder " Glypbography " in the 
t«zt, and an iUustnttion is given. -«: '^ 

To H. B. Leeson, ol" Greenwich, Doctor of Medic^M^ ?()? 
;k?r-iliprovei]ienta in the arts of depositing and manu&ctnring 
aiiiolea by eiectrotgalvanlo a^enoy, and in the ^Mratua 
ncfanacted therewith. Sealed June 1, 1S43. 

To'B^mund Tuck, of.the Haymarket, silversmith, for im- 
jproTefflent in the covering or plating with silver variona 
: 'SneUla and metallic allovfl Sealed June 4, 1842. 
.'/.jft To J(.S. Woolri<di, of Birmingham, chemist, for improve^ 
, '^n^ts in coating with metal the surface of articles formed of 
V ' taickel, or metallic alloys. Seated August 1, 1642. 

'So Alesaitder Parkes, of Birmingham, for certain improve- 

me^ in the pniduction of woi^ of ar( in metal bj electric 

dep^ion, March 29, 1841. 

* » Tj^Alcxaoder Parkes, of Birmind|&m, artid, for improve^ 

tntaid in tite manufacture of certaul alloys or ^rabination 

>^ of metals, and in depositing cerUin meOlt, (A^^ber^ U9v 

«.' 1844»^ . ' ■ -; 

•^, 3!b Jaiaes Naper, of Hoxton,.f6r improrementa in treat- 

..isg H^nerril watei^ tP obtain products therefrom, and fot 

'"•"^^ifiitnitinn metala from other matters, October 3), 1834. 

To Aruiur Wall, of Poplar, for oert&in improvements in 
-Ifce manufactarjgDf <iteel,copper,andothern]^Ti$, December 
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HypolUTFiagelt an^ fillip Henry ,du Bole, ot 
truet,„ Clerken#ell, Middlesex, NeWember 12^ 



To Tlwm&s Lyon aod William Millward, of the county o^ 
Warwick, for oartain iiuiroted altoys of metals, and im- 
lirovementa in the deposition Of metali>, Sfarch ^, IMT. 

To Cyprlen Mftire Tasaie du Motf>j,'of PItns, for in> 
provements in inlaying' and cofClnj ji^Btals with varWMIL 
Bubslanc^s, November 4, 1847.' ■^%' 
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To Sidney Edwards Nurse, of AmpUm Place, 6ny's ImL 
Road, for improyemeDts in the manofiMstare of plates or 
surfiioes for printing and embossing. Sealed in Scotland, 
July 10, 1848. 

To Alexander Parkes, of Harbome, in the county of 
SUflford, chemist, for improyemmts in the depositfoo and 
masufiicture of certain metak and alloys of metals, and 
Impioyiad modes of treating and working certain metals and 
idloys of nipftals, and in the ipplicatioo of the same to 
Tanous nsefiupurpoeea. 

To Thomas Henry Russdl, of Wednesbury, and John Ste- 
phen Woolrich, of Bhrmin^iam, for improrement in coat- 
ug iron and certain other metals god alloys of metals. 
Sealed March 19, 1849. 

To Stanhope Baynes Smith, of Birmingham, in the county 
of Warwick, electro-plater and gilder, for improyements in 
depositing metals. Sealed June 7, 18i9. 

Such is the list of those electro-metallni^c patents which 
I haye succeeded in finding/ but there may be many mortf 
which haye escaped my diligent search ; and, besides these, 
we must remember Uiat there are innumerable paragraphs 
sHpped into other patents which refer to electro-metaJlurgic 
pr^Msesses. When some men take out a patent, they contriye 
to slip in as much as they can find of other processes, so 
that tiie most opposite things are sometimes contained in the 
same patent. At the present time the whole practice of the 
patent law is exceedingly bad. It neither rewards in- 
Tentors nor benefits the public, but it appears that with 
this, as with ' other matters, it is easier to perceiye the 
defects, than to point out a satisfiictory remedy. 
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Btskeu, fllMtro-coppered, M0. 
Baztei's proeaat, 9Ul 

B«e^-waz and roiln ftnr making mouldsy 

ISl. 
„ „ tar pMfNiiiMr plMtor 

Bicjuide of m e rcui f. ITS. 
BIrarath, reductkm o^ from nitrate, 219. 
M M trom txis-oitrate, 

219. 
ff ff from Iodide^ 219. 
M n from poUtMU>-tar> 

trate, 219. 
Blflolphimt of carbon, 242. 
Black lead, oaed tor coattmr noo-aetalBe 

■olMCaneMriH 
M flnt applied by Mr. Ifwrqr, 

„ appMeattoB o^ 144. 

„ tea t of qoaH iy , 14Bi 

ff ftp IneDUBg' coppei*, 9H. 

Black powder of platinam for SmeePa bat* 
terlea, 21,25. 
M of mecala, redaction o^ 15L 

Bladder for poroaa tnbea in lUnielTa bat* 
tatiea.19. 
M ftnr ringtoieeil apperatea, 87. 
Blaating, galram^ 98Bl 
Booka to be coaaolted by electro-metal* 

lorgiati^ xzbc 
Braaaea, xnoaameDtal, multiplication (rf; 
274. 
„ mode of oopying or " rubbing," 
275. 
Bread moolda, 14S. 
Britannia Bridge, model of, 282. 

Sromide of sold, 181. 
ronzing ofcopper by iron, 206. 

lead, 206. 



ritannia Bridge model 

romide of sold, 181. 

ronzing ofcopper by iron, 206. 

„ by black lead, 20 
„ De la Roe's, 206. 
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by grease, 206. 
by aplution of plati> 
nam, 207. 
., „ by Bulpnuret of potaa- 

slum, 208. 
„ of clich^ea, 207. 

BmgnateUi flint invents electro-gilding. 



Bomishing gold, 236. 
Busts made ty electro-metaUurgy, 282. 
Buttoning down of duplicate and original 
plates, 109. 

„ cause of, 109. 

„ avoided, 109. 

Cadmiitm, reduction of; from sulpbate, 212. 
„ ,, from chloride, 

212. 
„ „ ftom ammonio^ 

sulphate, 212. 
„ „ expense of, 213. 

Calico printing, process of, S04. 

„ application of electro- 

metallurgy to. 305. 
Calvary tube, i^paratus for reduction of 

metals, 93. 
Carbon, a conductor, ^ 

„ receives the metallic deposit, 121. 

,, for coating non-conducting sub< 

stanefa,f44. 

Casts, mode* of 

MoiiM.) 
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Staining, t(0. (See 



Catbiona, 52. 
Cathodea,44. 
Cell of battery, 11, 12L 
„ sii^e, amratns, for reductkm of 

Ctaantrey, Sir Fnwda, his mode of ma^i^g 

moidds ttoax leaves, ^ic, 277. 
Charcoal pointy ignition o^ by battery, 3B. 
„ used for ooatting noD-coodncuin^ 

Chendeal theory of the pile, 7. 
„ circular, action, 63. 
„ eqnivltoita, theoiy, and table oC 

„ elecMtro, deeompoaitioiL 51. 5a. 
O lwiuo -mi rh a iiir a l battBry, ^we Oiuai/a 

battery.) 
OUoride of pMimuB, 177, tit. 
of gol d, 18 0. 
of nidiim , IW L 
(^'cobaltfteL 
of siiie,fD9. 
„ of cadmium, 21S( 
„ of nlehel, 196. 
C hlortpe cfaonical Moivalent, 49. 
Chroneay metallic, 217. 
Clich^M, mocesa o( maUag, 123. 125. 
„ from wood, 191. 

from plaster (rf* Faxi^ 124. 
Italiaa mode of makmg, ia& 
by the press, 12& 
bronzing o^ 207. 
,, fiiom woodcuts, 21& 
Clocks, electric. 342. 

Coating, metalHc, for noiHeondactors^41 
Cobalt, redaction of, frrom chloride, 223. 
w w ftf om cobal to^cya - 

mirec or potaaainau 
225. 
« arsenite o£ used tn the potteries^ 
303. 
Coiners, practices of^ 121. 
Coining at the Mint, 263. 
Coins, list of, for electro4aetaI]itrglata» 
266. 

moulds from, 296. 
multiplication of, 9BS. 200 
., old mode of making, 261. 263. 
Colonm, De Luc's, IS. 
Combustion of metals by the battery, 35. 
Composition for maUng wooden veaaela 

water-tight, 101. 
Compound battery, IS. 

,, precimtating traqgh, 99. 
Conductors of electridfy, 4. 
Condncttng power of water increased, 4 
„ „ of solutioas vary witl^ 

temperature, 57. 
„ substances capable of receive 

ing metallic deposit, 118, 
119. 
Constancy, meaning of the term, 21. 
of Daniell's battery, 20. 
practical, of Smee's battery, 

I XXV. 

Contact, dieory of the pOe, 7. 
Copper, reductimi of: - 

u from sulphate at, 19^ 

196. / 

. from nitrate, 199. 

„ from muriate, 20D. 

^ ttom acetate, 201, 
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Dip or tha mgDede ■— d i a BSMnBMd, 

BAKTHBiiWAai, poroot tobea, 19. (See 
Potoos.) 

BlMlivv ■flbaHj of ongtMl Dials for MdD- 

0011,118. 

MkmMiU 1 1/, ^igioiM fbnM oi;i. 
Xtoec& clodb^&pberd>% 94SL 
Xteetro^knipCtTe ecddnc 937. 

Xleetro^hendoal decainpo«ltioiui, AS, 54. 
EleetrodeB, name glTen to the polee by 
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Eleetrometen. Han1#8, 35. 
Xleetro^ MntiTe. (See NegadTe.) 
„ pofltlTe. (See PoaittTe.) 

" MB. (See CopperiBf .) 
~ (See Ottding.) 
H »»»^, 2S2L 
leadiaLaSL 
■kkalfiic. aio. 
M iriariwaring, 238. 

„ palladiatfng, 241. 

„ plating, 243. 

^ dnning, 2SL 

f, zinciiig. 251. 

„ magnedc apparatoa, 82. 

" meSalUoiia, 2S6. 
.. metallarffy xeooires a knowledge 
" of galvaniam, 343. 

_- „ „ apparetuB, 87. 168. 

^A^ expense of; by mioas 

^^ " sStteriei lit, 115. 

applied to multiplying 
medals, 253. 
Slectro-metallargy applied to multiplying 

seals. 269. 
to moltiplyfaig 
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brasses, 
to maltip||ing 
embosdciur- 
fiu:es,276. 
to ^coppering 
fhat, 4c., 177. 
„ to sculpture, 

279 
maonfactare' of silv^ 

articles by, 285. 
manuflusture of copper 

articles by, 284. 
Tarious other applica- 

tlon<i of; 287. 
etching by. (SeeEtcb- 

its effect oa eagraT- 

lngs,343. 
prospective advan* 

tagiiof; 848. 
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Eleetro modeliL 282. 
Elec u o tjp e; og^gin of; XftL 

DaAeSfa obaenrations on the; 

ZTiL 

D e la Rue's observationa, 

ztUL 
JacoU's idea of its wpHca- 

llDn,XTiiL 
Speneei's idea ot its upUo^ 

tioo, XYiiL 
multiplication of trpe, 289. 
multiplication of plain copper* 

pla&a,298,294. 
fbrm of battery for, 294. 
economy in, 297, 298. 
expense of, 299. 
miutiplication of engrared 
copper plates, 300. 
M malapUcation of copper 

plates for the potteries, 904, 
and for the calico-printers, 
904. 
„ multiplication of steel plates 

in copper, 310. 
„ mnltipBcation of wood-cuta, 

215. 
Electro-tint, Pafanct's patent. 325. 
ElUagtoiPs water^cung, 236. 
Embossed anrfbces, mnlapUcatlon eC 276t 
Engrmved copper plates, mnltiplication oi; 

300. 
„ „ reUevos in cop- 

• per, 300. 
relievos in lead, 
300. 

relievos in white 
wax; 301. 
relievos in plaster 

of Paris, 301. 
relievos in gutta 

percha, 901. 
formation of re- 
verse, 301. 
back (M reduced 

plate, 302. 
the "curd," 302.. 
multiplication of, 
in c<H)per, 310. 
lultipucation of. 
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Steel 



plates, 



multip 
in relievo, 



310. 



n 



M .; in silver, 311. 

Engraving, various kinds of, 302. 

uses and applications of; 303. 
line,302. 
„ mezzotinto,308.^ 

Equivalents, chemical uieory of, 48, 49. 
table of, 48. 
voltaic, 49. 

of galvanic powet, 48, 49. 
' „ expense of; 112. 114. 

Etching, preparation, of plate, or laying 
the ground for, 331. 
execunon of <he design, 9BI. 
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to," 381. 
out," 381. 
uncertamiy h||^> 
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EtdiiBg, »T CALVANisM, for execHtht/r 

gradations of 
shade, 334. 
„ „ useAil to amsr 

taurs,SS5. 
M tt applied to etch- 

ing: ^%il®'' 
faotypes, w6. 
SxdtlBf floids have yarioos intensities^ 10. 
„ have various conducting 

powers, 10. 
„ used in Daniell's battery, 

19. 
„ nsed in Grove's batterj, 22. 

„ used in Smee's battery, 26. 

of ecpiivalent of povrer, 112, 113. 
„ relative, of the three batteries, 32. 
„ of maklBg copper plates, 292. 
„ of electro-metallurgy, 112. 116. 



Faraday's voltameter, 42. 
on the chemical 

pile,?, 
on the poles of 
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theory of the 
decomposition 
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apparatns, 44. 
on the laws of decomposition, 49. 
on elaetrolysis. 51. 
on the ions, anions, catMons, 52. 
on electro-chemical decon\poai- 
tion,165. 
Fanro s c a q nicyanuret of potassium, made 

by galvanism, liQp, 170. 
FOm of air, 109. 
Flaimr, Captain, his mode of removing 

wrecks by galvanic blasting, 330, 340. 
Formulas, Ohm's, 11, 12. 

„ resttlu o(, 12. 
for ascertaining cost of eleetro- 

metaBar«[y, lEl. 115. 
of voltaic force (Sme^s), 66. 
for intend^ in compound bat- 
tery (Smee's). 71. 
M for amount or work (Smee's), 
74. 
Fruits, electro-coppered, 248. 

„ melaUio mcwUds of, 277, 
Fumea, mtrous, of Orove^s battery delete- 
rious, 22. 
„ absence of, in galvanic etching, 
838. 
Fusible metals, table of, 123. 

Galvanic b^vtery. (See Buttery.) 

„ Ailing in mines and under 

. ^*^ water, 339. 341. 

„ * ,. applied by Lieut Gen. 

Paisley, 339. 
., „ Capt. Fuller's mode 

of; 339. ^ 

„ etching, 287, 

Galvanised iron,#i2. 
Oalvanameter, Snow Hairia'i^W. 

magaetic, 98, 37. ?.. 
astatic, 881 ••' , , '~ 
tortio^ 40. ' ' L 
hd|HPDoe,40. 
(sHFoltameter.) 
Gas for magnetic electricityi, 84. 
Oasaiot OB ttie spark of battery, 86. 
„ gtt aMtainc chromes, fll. 
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Geddes, Mr., 305. 

GikUng, electro:— iNreparation of plate to 
beglltr229. 
positive pole, 231. 
coating of parts not to be 

gUt,2Sl. 
quanti^ of electrlckj !•-, 
quired for, 231. ' 

whiting used in, 232. 
colour of gold reduced by, 

235. 
copper articles, 232. 
silver, 233. 
iron and steel, 234. 
copper plates, 234. 
clicn^es, 234. 

lead, tin, and pewter, 9M. 
Brugnatellia, 229. 
colouring oTeold, 235. 
burnishing, 2w. 
water, Elkington's method of, 896. 
„ solution, 236, 237. 

„ process, 237. 

„ by amalgamation. 237. 

„ compared with electro- 

gilding, 286. 
„ „ detrimental to 

health, 2S7. 
Glue used for moulding, 143. 
GIyphogn4>hyi Palme/s patent. 320. 
" preparation of the 

execution of the deslga, 

322. 
formation of el^ro-|^- 

phographic cast, 323. 
formation of stereo-gly* 
phographic cast, 323. 
Gold,^emical equivuent of, 48. 

receives tl^ metallic deposit, 131. 
reduces gold. 62. 
electro-medallions of, 256. 
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chloride o£ 180. 
lide of; 181. 




Iphite of. 181. 
}{. 182. 
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lide of 
aolpho-cyanide, 182. 
reduction of :— 

from chloride, 180. 
from bromide, 181. 
irom hypo-sulphite^ 

181. 
from iodide, 182. 
from sulpho-cyanide, 

182. 
ttom auro-C3ranlda Of 

potassium, 183. 
expense of, 185. 
apparatus^ 184. 
id for etching, 331. 
^ t> for glyphogfraphy, 32L 
Grovels battery, cunstruction of, 2S. 
„ principle, 82. 

„ advantages apd diaadnn- 

tageso{;22. 
„ signs of action in. 84. 

i; ' M compared with Daniell's' 

^ and Spaee's, 31. 33. 

Ottta peidM for auMildi, 140. 
, n *" trongha, 102. 
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RuiWi galvanomMBT. 33, 
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PaLLADIO CTAmM'Of 

ff ft OH nftvsto, 185. 

fpttin uDmooiO' 
iiitnte,185. 

palladSoM 

.iSJ.^ 

—,,— joiiae. 

., electro4MdaIliaiit c€, 28T. 
Paltojjallng, ele ctro^atl. 
XafaaBi's pa t — I clyplHMmqpfeT] 880. 

,, eiectroont, OBL 

P^wr, UMorptloa of; prerented, ISL 

„ metalEc moulu fltMB, fit. 
Patent*:— 

laeira imrding, SIB, 381. 

Bmtt,5.,3SS. 
Endncton'B, 3fi2, 863. 
JooerB, A;, 353. 
LeesoiFs, H. B~ 353. 
Lockett'B, L. 3S 
Mabley*!, W. T^ 352. 
Pafanei'B, E~ 353. 
Shore^B, I., ^2. 
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,, Woolrieh, J. S., 883. 
PflridniPa apparatos, 312. 
PlDaphonu radneea the metalUe 

144. 

Plaater of Paris, composition of; 133. 
casts of; 134. 
pr^mtioii of easts, 184. 

apparatas, 93. 
list of substances ran* 
dering it non-absort>- 
enL 139. 
„ medaUions, copied, 955. 

,. inta^rUos in, 255. 

riates of battery, 4. 11. 
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copper. (See Copper.) 
reauctlon of plaannm : 
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from chloride, 176. 
in black powder, 

176. 
in regoline state, 

177. 
fyom hyposulphite, 
179. 

„ „ expense of; 179. 

fuiang by ordinary mode, 243. 
„ electro, 241. 

■atation, 241. 
pMpltated silver, 241. 
posltnre pole, 241. 
„ on copper, 243. 

Plating, electro, on lead. M2. 

„ on non-eonductors, 243. 

„ advantages of, 244. 

Platinum, negative metu on Grove's ba^ 
teiy, 22. 
^ for poles of Faraday's voltame- 
ter, 42. 
„ electro-medallions, 257. 
„ solution of. for bronzing, 207. 
Platinating, electro, 238. 

appli«ati0Do(;»|ft 
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P TallWl i lHf , i »p *i h w w, mum, 

M „ TBtgaOre aieca], fbs 
smeePa banny, 9i, 
25. 
Pladidxad silver for Smee^s battny, IB, 

28. 
Plati]iode,4i. 

PhuriMfo. (See Black-lead.) 
Pedes OT decompoaition amwratna, 44. 
„ synonrnMios with uectrodea, 44. 
f, Faraaay oa the, 44. 
Porous tabes In DaaielPs battery, 19, 20. 
„ in single-ceU apparatas, 88, 

89. 
„ sabstances best adapted fbr, 

87.89. 
Poflithre ]||etal,4. 

„ local action <», 6. 16. 

ff rixo of; 7. 

„ distance flrom nentivo, 8. 

^ adhesion of hyarogen toi 

'16. 

amalganiatlon of; 18, 17. 
pole syncmymoos with 
anode or sincode, 4L 
Potash, didirranate of; in Leeeoi^s bat* 

tfflTi23. 
Potasonm, anrocyanide oC in. 
„ paUaolo-cyanide o( 186. 
„ sulphuret of; fbr broBstaig; 
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Potteries, use of engraved plates in, 808. 
„ application of eleetroQrpe to^ 

Poultoi^s Barton's button 280. 
Powder, black, of metals, 148. 

law for reducing, 150^ 151. 
obtained with given soln- 
tion, negative plate, or 
battery, 158. 
Power of battery, 10. 

„ equivalent ot 48, 49. 
Power fWnn hydn>«nctiici^, 80. 
„ animal electriaty. 81. 

,. lightning electricity, 81. 

Precipitating mragl^ n^ateriais td 

ibr, 90. 101. 
componnd, 99. 
earthenware, 18L 
wooden, 101. 
leaden, 101. 
ffuttapereha. 108. 
Terry's form, 10s. 
for making eleo- 
tro<opper me* 
dalUona, 258. 
for mnltiplyinc 
copper-plates, 

horizontal com- 
pared wiOi v«r- 
Bcal,106. 
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Pring's etching, 397. 
Printed pictures, 319. 
Printing, ordinary method, 289. 

stereotype, 290. 

electrotype, 290. 

from wood-cuts or sarfiMe, S14i 

caHco, 304. ^ 

anastatic, 29L 
Puqcb, fhmtiqilepe of; 317. 
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^UAMTITT of electricity inflnenoed bj aise 

of negative plate, 
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7. 

rariea with •tren^ 

dr ezdtinff flmd, 
8. 
measured by rolta- 

meter.46. 
mode of regtilaltor, 

106, 162. 
effocts of, in redno- 

ti<m of medala, 

156. 
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bimal£,Sl9L 
cadminm, 911. 
cobalt, SB. 
copper. IM. 
gold, IdO. „ 

iridiam, 188. 
iron, as. 
lead, 176, ne. 
manganese, 2B. 
nickel ; IfiB. 
osintam, 187. 
paUadinm,185. 
ptatinnm, 176. 
rhodium, 186. 
silver, 187. 
tin, 215. 
tungsten, 233. 
"Uranium, 219. 
,, zinc, 206. 

liegnline state, redaction e f meta ls in, 148. 
„ with any ghren solution, 

xmgatiTe plate or battery, 

Rhodium, r«|^ction of, firom sodio>mnriafia, 

186. 
Koee's ftxsible metal, 183. 
Eosln and bees'-wax, moulds in, tSL 22&. 
if n preparation of plas- 

terby, 197. 
ft and turpentine, preparatioB of plas- 
ter by, 137, 
„ and greaise, preparatiOD bf plaster 
by, 138. 
RusselPs process, 906. 

Salts, metallic, fonnatian of, 167. 

n n by galvan- 

ism, 167. 
Sculpture, appUcatioo of electro-metallnr* 
gyto,Sr79. 
H casting, present method o^ 278. 
f, Casting, by electro-metaliurgy, 
279. 
casting, from large designs, 279. 
expense, 280. 

texture of reduced metal ftir 
casting, SBOi 
Sealing-wax, composition ofll36. 

" impressions, 127. 255. 
Seal s , process for copying, 269. 
Secondary effects of decompositlmi, 53, 54. 
SUps, electro-coppered, 250. 
^, copper sheathing pi e sai >e d , 5i 
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IjilTanie bmiy, 57. 
eleetro-iMgiiMIe ayp ar i l M » 82. 
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Sil]imaD*s cooles oTpefll, 281. 
Silver, chemical equivalent, 49. 
„ used to receive the metallic depoali: 
121. *^^ 

leductioD of >- 

fWnn acetate, 188. 
from argento-cyanlde 

of potassium, 190. 
firom ammonio-nitrate. 

188. 
from. ammonio-ch]o> 

ride, 188. 
from ammonio-carbo* 

nate,iro. 
firom hypo«d|AItaL 

188. ••■ 
fhMn iodide, 189. 
from nitrate, W7. 
tnm potaiso-tartrafts^ 

188. 

from sa]pho<yani4i^ 
189. 

♦♦ , ^ »» ^ expenseof, 19i 
M electro-medallions id, %si. 
„ quality «f reduced metal 257. 
„ on the multiplication (Particles bL 
285. 
Silvering, electro. (See Plating.) 
Siagla-oail i^paratus, 87. 

n diaDhiagma fbr, Wtf 

„ porous tubes for. 8iL 

„ various fbrms of; fUf 

n zinc fbr positive 

pole. 98. 
„ iron Ar positive 

po10IM|9Si, 
H lead for positiTa 

pole, 96. 
»» -^ ^Pl poeitive pole, Wfi 
„ union with battery apoartttiia. 

102,108. * fi^— «ii 

Smee^s battery, principle oi^ 24. 
t, platinudng of 

nM^dTai, 26. 
M platinized ailver, best for 

negative metal, 25. 
» exddng fluid o^ 26. 

ft various arrangement oL 

26,29. ^ 

H fbnn best suited for electro- 
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constiuction and use, 28. 
advantages and cosadvHi- 

tages 0429. 
exciting fold, strength dt 

compared with DaniolPk 
ud Grove's, SI, SS.' / 
voittmeter, 40. - . .•* 



foriiiulw, w. 
Sodio-muriate of riiodiaBL 186. 
Spark of battery, 36. 

„ Gkissiot <m, 36. 

H Crosse on, 36. 

Specula, multiplication tO, 285. 
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BpemMMtf randan plMtar BOfrAbMrtMBt, 
197. 

Btearine, mamiiketiiitt oC 190. 
„ monlds in, 190. 
,. prep«rmtlon of platter by, 198, 196. 
Btoca pUtM, muUipUcaticio of:— 

by electro- 

metalhirg}-, 

310. 

by Perfclnt' 

.procem, 31Z 

by stereo- 

cype, 913. 
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(Hmotype printing; 989. 
mtnotyning^ proceM oC M. 
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Tnrpotim aad roain render piaster aon* 

abaorbmt, 197. 
Type, metaL 122, IM 

BuaranefDre of; 122. 
mnltipllcatioB of: — 

t, by electrotype, SWK 

„ by stereotype, 290: 

UKAmuM, redncikm o^ 219. 
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Stfreo-fflyp&bgraphy, 323. 

** Btopittiig oot " m etcblng, 931. 

BBlphate of rijK Inashattited battery, ita 

„ of dnc, 206. ^ 

of allTer, 188. 
of nickel, 198. 
of copper, 19ft. 196. 
of caamium, 212. 
ide of copper, 208. 
Ni, SB. 
r, casta in, from plaster, 141. 
„ aulplmr, 142. 

Sulpharet of potassiom, for bronzing, 906. 

Tails of ehendonl equivalents, 48, 49. 
of flulble metals and alloys, 123. 
of eoat of eqnivalent power under 

varlona drrumstancea, 115. 
of ixpense of reductibn of copper 

by TarionB methods, 115. 
of substances which render ozydes 

soUiUe, 166. 
of sulilfcui, fill formaking mould8,119» 
of principal modes of making 
. moulds, 120. 

TtUow renders plaster noo^bsdrbon^ 

197. 
Tlworj', rh(>mical, 7. 

„ COUtHCt, 7. 

„ uf the reduction of alloys, 224. 
" Tlinbs' YoaivBook of Facts," m. 
Times machine, 318. 

„ newspaper, 318. 
Tin, reducUonuf:— 

„ from muriate, 215. 

„ from sulphate, 215. 

„ fhim acetate, 215. 

„ from oxalate, 215. 

„ from other salts, 216. 

„ exjiense uf. 216. 

„ positive pole in single- 

cell apparatus, 977 
„ expense or equivalent of 

power obtainsd by, 
113. 
Tinning, electro, 251. 
Tortion galvanomotera, 40. 
Trougb, predpteting, le. 101 
Tuni^ten, reduetioii of; m 



non-absorbent, 
Bon-absorbent, 



y-SHAPBD tabe, 42. 
Yanrislies render plaster 
138. 
„ render paper 

132. 
Vegetables. eleetrd^ppsHng O^ 247. 948- 

„ metallic moaUs flroni, 277. 
Voltaic battery, 2. (SeeBaUery.) 
„ cdrrent, pronmate eanae of; 6. 
„ „ theory of, 50L " 

„ equivalents. 48, 49. 
„ circles, curious instances, 67— 99^ 
Voltameter, Faraday's, 42. 
< „ a test of quantity, 46. 

I „ Smeef s battery, ft. 

Water, an ezcitin? fluid, its nse, 9. 

gilding, Elkington*s mode of; 236, 



237. 
Wax, wliite moulds in, 126, 2S5. 

„ preparation of plaster 

WUtiBf uiai ki electro-gUding, 238; 
Wires. nealBd by battetr, SS. 

„ thil^ bad condueton, 11. 
Wood-cntSi durabili^To^ 914. 
wincing from, 314. 
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feutipgcation aC,315. 
cHdheea flrom, afS. 
^ectr«|gpes mm, 91<). 



TallaIid, Captiin, 966. * 

Xing, chenlBal e^ui^Mfti 49. 

amalgamatum of; with mercury, 16. 
positrre to nearly^ metala, 4. 
posidTe metal in single-ceU appara* 

tns, 93. 
redaction of :— 

on negatiTe plates of 

. batteiy. 211. 

by zinc, el. 

from sulphate, 206. 

from ammonio-snlphate-, 

209. 
from chloride, 209. 
from acetate. 210. 
from hydriodate, 210-. 
fVom other salts, 211. 
expense,212. 
eleetro-medallioBs, 261. 
Zinced iron, 122. 
Zindngi^laotnv 961. 

ZincoM, synonymoiis with anode, «1m- 
trodes,44. 
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